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YELLOW PINE DISTRIBUTION. 


In a number of instances earlier issues of the AMER- 
cAN LUMBERMAN have presented examples on this 
page of lumbermen of foreign birth, Americans by 
adoption, who have attained distinction in their call- 
ing—men who have fused the better mental, moral 
ind physical qualities of the older countries with 
those of the new and formed a class of citizenship 
that is a tower of strength in their adopted country. 
Of this class of the foreign-born conspicuous subjects 
for presentation on this page have owed their first 
allegiance to Germany. A notable addi- 
tion to the list is Charles Gerhard Schil- 
ling, of St. Louis, Mo., by birth of 
Cologne, Germany, now a good American 
of that most desirable class that, nota 
bly, add luster to this country’s citizenry. 

Charles G. Schilling is the son of 
Henry and Sibilla (Esser) Schilling, 
and was born December 28, 1875. At 
an early age he came with his parents 
to the United States. They located in 
Kansas and at St. Mary’s College, St. 
Mary’s, that State, young Schilling had 
his schooling. Those who have had the 
privilege of his acquaintance are im- 
pressed with the fact that he made full 
use of it, as he has of the more prac- 
tical education afforded by business 
life. All of Mr. Schilling’s years of 
hreadwinning have been devoted to one 
line—lumbker. He has known no other 
calling and he has learned the lumber 
business from its rudimentary forms 
through the intricacies of manufactur- 
ing and distributing. He has mastered 
thoroughly each step in the progress 
of his business education and it is said 
of him that today, after a lapse of ap 
proximately 20 years, he could dispose 
of a wagonload of boards and shingles 
t 


a reluctant farmer obstinately bent 


with 
the same ease and suavity as he can 


on going over to the ‘‘ other yard 


now sell, and often does sell, a train- 
load of lumber to a heavy purchaser. 

When 18 years old Mr. Schilling en- 
tered the service of the J. Thomas 
Lumber Co., of Topeka, Kans., one of 
the most substantial lumber concerns 
of the Sunflower State, and through the 
four succeeding years he learned and 
digested all that that enterprise could 
offer, and it offered no mean school of 
instruction. In 1897 Mr. Schilling be- 
came identified with the Saline River 
Lumber Co., extensive manufacturer 
of yellow pine at Draughon, Ark. 
This thoroughly equipped, active plant at Draughon 
contained possibilities in the way of lumber edu- 
cation that were welcomed by the young student 
of the lumber trade and Mr. Schilling availed 
himself of them to the last possible extent. 
Long before his name was dissociated from the 
payroll of the Saline River Lumber Co., which 
occurred in 1904, he had mastered the details 
of the plant’s operation, with special reference to 
their relation to the distribution of its product, and 
he was, at the age of 29, a capable lumberman. In 
1904 Mr. Schilling became one of the force of the 
Wisconsin Oak Lumber Co., with plant at Frederic, Wis., 
and offices at Chicago, Ill. With the Wiseonsin Oak 
Lumber Co. Mr. Schilling remained about one year. 
Then, in 1905, he was offered a position with the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., one 
of the most extensive yellow pine manufacturers of 
the South. This offer he accepted at once. His abil- 


ity and fidelity were recognized at the start; promo- 
tion followed promotion, and Mr. Schilling is now 
sales manager of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. 
As will be noted by the foregoing, Mr. Schilling’s 
changes in business associations have served to add 
to his versatility as a sales manager. He began his 
career as a lumberman with an extensive lineyard 
concern in Kansas, served seven years with a heavy 
manufacturer of yellow pine in Arkansas, had a year’s 
experience in hardwood manufacturing and distrib- 
uting in Wisconsin, and for the last seven years has 
heen associated, latterly as sales manager, with the 





CHARLES GERHARD SCHILLING, OF ST. LOUIS, MO.: 
In Charge of Sales of One of the Largest Yellow Pine Concerns of the South. 


extensive distributing of the products of one ef the 
largest yellow pine manufacturing concerns, a- range 
geographically and in character of product that has 
tended to increase a capability otherwise far above 
the ordinary. Mr. Schilling’s varied experience includes 
also his identity with the Powell Lumber Co., a line- 
yard concern, of which he is secretary, and the Liv- 
ingston Lumber Co., of which he is a_ stockholder. 
Aside from perfunctory attention to these latter two 
interests, his activities are confined to his duties as 
sales manager of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. 
The W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. is one of the 
largest and most substantial factors in the yellow 
pine producing field. It is a partnership consisting of 
William Buchanan and W. T. Ferguson, whose names 
are prominently identified with the history and the 
eurrent activity of the southern lumber trade. The 
general offices of the company are in the Wright 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. Thomas C. Whitmarsh is 


the general manager of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. 

The’ mills included in the Ferguson-Buchanan inter- 
ests, eight in number, have a daily capacity of over 
900,000 feet of yellow pine lumber. These mills and 
their daily capacities are: Bodeaw Lumber (Qo., Stamps, 
Ark., 350,000 feet; Pine Woods Lumber Co., Spring Hill, 
La., 190,000 feet; Porter Wadley & Co., Cotton Valley, 
La., 100,000; Minden Lumber Co., Minden, La., 300,000; 
Grant Timker & Manufacturing Co., Selma, La., 275,- 
000; Trout Creek Lumber Co., Trout, La., 175,000; 
Good Pine Lumter Co., Good Pine, La., 250,000; 
Lumber Co., Buck, Tex., 100,000 feet. 

During the course of this year the W. 

T. Ferguson 


Livingston 
Lumber Co. reached a 
goal for which it has been striving for 
some time; viz., the shipment of 1,000 
cals or over in one month. The out 
put of the plants above enumerated is 
divided between the William Buchanan 
Texarkana and Kansas City offices and 
the Ferguson Lumber Co.’s office in 
St. Louis. The Ferguson company’s 
share of distrikution for these mills 
during May of this year was 1,005 
ears, handled under the direct per- 
sonal supervision of Sales Manager 
Schilling; that of all the eight plants 
Was an even 2,000 cars. 

Salesmanship in a field where com- 
petition is as strenuous as in the yel 
low pine country has attained a dig- 
nity akin to an exact science. Sue- 
salesmanship in that field 
means the possession of the highest 
order of tact, experience, and an ex- 
haustive knowledge of detail, of per- 


cessful 


sonality, of immediate and prospective 
trade requirements, relations with 
other producing sections and scores of 
interrelated factors. The title of sales 
manager of one of the largest lumber 
manufacturing concerns in the yellow 
pine territory is convincingly indica- 
tive of the possession of such qualities 
in comprehensive quantity. 

Mr. Schilling’s home life is largely 
typical of well known and admirable 
domesticity characteristically German, 
modified by Celtie influence and Amer- 
ican environment. He married, Octo- 
ber 20, 1899, Miss Lulu MeMahan. To 
them, 10 years ago, was born a son, 
Gerhard Schilling, a bright boy who 
reflects the commendable qualities of his 
Celtic and Teutonic forebears, tempered 
by American influence. 

In response to a question as to his 
political belief Mr. Sehilling recently 
announced himself, with that caution 
which is characteristic of the thinking citizen during 
the present political complexity, as a Democratic new, 
with accent on the ‘‘now.’’ He has never sought political 
office and has had no further interest in polities than 
that shown by veting, according to his judgment, for 
the best man for office. 

Mr. Schilling is a member of the Benevolent Fro- 
tective Order of Elks and of the Missouri Athletic 
Club. He holds membership also in the Lumbermen’s 
Clubs of St. Louis and Chieago. 

Although still a young man, Mr. Schilling hol? s 
responsibilities rarely vested in one of his years. The 
officers of the Ferguson Lumber Co. are, however, men 
of mature judgment in the selection of their lieuten- 
ants. and their choice of Mr. Schilling as sales manager 
for the immense product of their mills has been justified 
by his past association with the duties of that office 
and unquestionably will further be justified through 
the coming years of his identity with the company. 
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Weed Quality 


California White Pine 


Sash and Doors or Tank 


Stock 
Brings Big Profits To Dealers 


and overcomes all previous objections to the silo busi- 
ness because of large investments required to meet 
demands for all sizes. Its construction eliminates the 
necessity of carrying an assortment of sizes for differ- 
ent sized silos as it is adaptable to any size silo or tank 
from 8 feet in diameter to 40 feet. Makes a positively 
air or water tight joint and being made of Firwill last 
almost forever. 
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Note Particularly Its Big Advantage 





The above cut. You will readily see From the viewpoint of the dealer is 
that by the absence of the usual ton- the fact that only one pattern being 
gue and groove this ‘‘ Crown’’ stave needed, his investment is greatly re- 
will adjust itself tofany radius and duced, space required for storing is 
when bound with the hoops positively minimized and danger of left over 


cannot leak. odd sizes is eliminated. 





Our superior quality is maintained be- 
cause of the fact we control the entire 
operation of manufacture—cut our own 
timber, saw our own lumber and manufac- 
ture our sash and doors in our own factory. 
Throughout, our quality standards are 
strictly observed, and the result is— 


Quick Selling Goods Do You Want California ) 
For Our Customers. Sugar or White Pine e 
The above view shows our two saw mills and log pond and 


the lower our sash and door factory. WE HAVE IT 


Write today for further particulars and pre- 
pare to control the Silo business of your town. 


The Holland-Cook Mfg. Co., ‘wast. ” 
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a4 Shop and Better 


White and Sugar Pine Logs Enroute to Mill. 





























Ask your Jobber to quote WEED QUALITY 
Doors. If he does not comply advise us and 





guotation will be forthcoming promptly. CE Se | le 
Annual Capacity, 30,000.000 Feet. 
Weed Lumber Co. 
WEED, C ALIFORNI A. Ample Planing Mill Capacity with Door and Sash Cutting Department. 


Write us for Delivered Prices. 
Eastern Offices: 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 544 Security Bldg. ° 
--aeai n lei KANSAS CITY, MO., 7s R. A. Lang Bd Fruit Growers Supply Company, 


Lumber Department. HILT, CALIFORNIA 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list ! 

The average number of copies: of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ppnnted 
weekly during the year ended January 1, 
1912, was 13,691. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 


ELMER C. HOLE. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day 
of January, 1912. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
This is a circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscription lists of any 
three oiner lumber newspapers. 























NEW LISTS NEEDED. 


For the first time in five years lists that have been 
useful largely as targets to shoot at now are close 
approximations of prevailing prices. Manufacturers 
are selling some grades of lumber 50 cents over pre- 
vailing list. Of course, the associations do not main- 
tain their market reports as guides to prices, but 
there is always considerable difficulty attached to sell- 
ing stock at any price above list. Seemingly it would 
he a good idea for some of the ussociations to revise 
their basing prices a notch or two upward. 





CREDIT DUE. 


As General Counsel Joseph N. Teal observes, mem- 
bers of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and others are indebted to A. C. Dixon, of 
Eugene, Ore., for much hard work in the interest 
of the bill recently passed for the relief of innocent 
purchasers of Oregon and California railroad land grant 
lands. But for the enactment of the bill in question 
many holders of these lands must have suffered great 
loss and hardship. Mr. Dixon spent much time at 
Washington and presented the case of the innocent 
holders in so forceful a manner that opposition to 
the bill was practically eliminated from consideration. 


IN GEORGIA-FLORIDA. 


Secretary | 





C. Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association, in a bulletin issued this week calls 
the attention of his membership to the fact that cars 
are becoming scarce in the territory embraced in the 
association and urges all shippers to load to capacity. 
Secretary Harrell also notes a gratifying increase in 
prevailing prices on planing mill products and reports 
dimension lumber conditions satisfactory except for 6- 
and 8-inch stock. 


IRRESPONSIBLE BROKERS. 


The Supreme Court of Oregon recently held that 
where an owner of timberland employed a broker to 
sell the land and the broker misrepresented the stand 
of timber, with the result that a sale was made, the 
buyer was entitled to a decree 





canceling the sale. 
The court took the view that without some representa- 
tions on the part of the broker no sale could be made, 
and that if it became necessary for the broker to make 
a statement as to the character of the timber the 
seller must be bound by his agent’s representations. 


’ This case constitutes another argument against dealing 


with the irresponsible type of timberland broker who, 
in his eagerness to force a sale, is apt to involve the 
seller in litigation. 


LIKE MASTER, LIKE MAN. 


In an address delivered before the National Asso- 
ciation of Box Manufacturers at its annual meeting at 
Detroit, Mich., last week, Commissioner Robert Wuest, 
of the National Metal Trades Association, 
somewhat in detail to a form of intimate relation 
between employers and employed within that organiza- 
tion which commends itself strongly upon humanitarian 
and utilitarian grounds to wage payers and wage 
earners generally—a paternalism, devoid of irritating 
features, which results in harmony with consequent ab- 
sence of labor unrest. The condition is of 16 years’ 
continuance and has increased in scope and effect with 
the years, as it has been perfected to its present effec- 
tive stage. One of its phases is the education of the 
younger employees along lines of practical engineering 
and other skilled occupations as a result of the estab- 
lishing and practical encouraging of trade classes, by 
the employers, wherein the employees are fitted for 
their life’s work by text book and shop experience. 

Similar enterprises have been attempted by individual 
interests—some of them are in operation today—but 
while in instances they have been more or less success- 
ful they have lacked the inspiration and strength born 
of association effort. A notable example is a manu- 
facturing enterprise of Dayton, Ohio, of international 
fame, whose extensive paternal care for its employees, 
along moral and sentimental as well as practical lines, 
was poorly requited by its beneficiaries. With the help 
of those interests with which it could have been con- 





referred 


nected through a working association the results doubt- 
less would have been different. 

Harmony of disposition between employer and em- 
ployed is the prime consideration in any such effort— 
establishing of a single viewpoint which regards both 
interests as alike and the prosperity of the enterprise 
of equal concern to all connected with it. The National 
Metal Trades Association seems to have established an 
individuality of interest that should command the serious 
attention of associations in other industries. 
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LEGITIMATE PRICE MAINTENANCE. 


The sales manager of a prominent north Pacifie coast lumber company recently 
uttered the following in respect to the lumber trade of that part of the country, past 
and present, especially as respects changes in prices: 

No matter how hard the lumbermen grasped their boot straps and tried to 
lift themselves up, they never gained an inch [in prices] when the demand was 
light. The present firm market is due to a legitimate demand and from the con- 
dition of the country at the present time [meaning the crops and the financial 
status ]. 

A truer statement of the case could not be uttered; but it seems like a truism 
that need not be reiterated, for it is the time honored doctrine that prices are deter- 
mined by demand and supply, a truth so positive and so thoroughly believed in that 
it ‘*goes without saying.’’ Yet some manutacturers and dealers continue to delude 
themselves with the notion that they can declare a fiat, through organization, by 
which prices can be advanced and held whether there is or is not any activity or 
force in demand. If the combination is broad enough to cover the greater volume of 
output a temporary firmness in prices may be induced, but if there is a weak demand 
such holding will stop trade until the combination is willing to relax its grip. 

This proposition was well illustrated by the experience of the United States Steel 
Corporation and its subsidiaries during the dull period succeeding the panic of 1907, 
or beginning when the railroads resolved on retrenchment. The result was that rails 
and other steel products moved slowly, while the independent companies continued 
to sell enough to keep the market supplied. After a while, or late last year, and in 
the beginning of the current year, the Steel Corporation concluded that it was time 
to cease attempts at ‘‘holding itself up by the boot straps,’’ and began to sell steel 
at prices that made it move. Wisely, though, the managers waited until the time 
was ripe for that experiment. The point is that no amount of hard holding made 
steel product move until stocks in the hands of jobbers and consumers had run so 
low that a little relaxation of price caused buyers to come into the market. 

Lumber manufacturers and dealers by mutual understanding might be able to 
refuse to sell below a certain price, but the stock would mostly remain on their hands 
until the demand became so urgent as to force an advance. This has been in 
accordance with the natural law of trade, and doubtless always will be so. 

Yet this thing lumbermen can do: they can stop demoralization and steady values, 
even on the low level that has been reached by slack demand. The trouble with 
prices in such instances is that they have a go-as-you-please tendency, which is very 
confusing to the dealer when he attempts to meet competition in making prices on 
schedules. Dealers in any locality, or in any larger section of the trade, should have 
sufficient mutual understanding about the real basis of values to bé able to make 
prices that would not very far diverge. They could do that, or should do that, 
without rendering themselves liable to any law against the restraint of trade. 

Such an understanding is now needed in the Pacific coast business. Beginning with 
the basis of cost, it should be easy to arrive at a superbasis of fair profit. But 
there should be a thorough understanding, while there need be no such thing as any 
sort of binding pledge. Plain figures should show the facts, and it seems that only 
the fatuous man would go against the conclusions reached. 


TACT AND FAIRNESS IN EXPORT TRADE. 


Through the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of the following com- 
munication from the American consul at Melbourne, Australia, transmitting a com- 





plaint by a Melbourne importer with regard to American methods of handling ship- 
ments to that center: 

We would like to draw your attention to the way the American houses charge 
for timber in shipping to Australia. 

In almost every shipment we have had we have received at least 100 feet short 
in every carload (a carload contains about 10,000 feet), although we received the 
actual number of pieces shipped. On one or two occasions we have complained 
to the New York commission houses about this and tried to get a rebate, but 
we have never been successful in doing so. On one occasion our New York 
people wrote to us as follows: 

‘*This matter was taken up with our inspector, who made a careful check of 
his tally and found that the inspector’s certificate showing a total of 1,391 
pieces contained 11,296 feet was correct. We note that the Donovan returns 
showed 1,384 pieces received, which makes seven pieces short landed, and we 
presume the consignees claimed for these on the steamer, which will somewhat 
reduce the shortage. It occurs to us that the Melbourne inspector measured 
from the end of the piece, which, according to New York rules for tapered tim- 
ber, should be measured one-third from the end, and we believe this is where the 
difference is.’’ 

We passed these remarks on to the measurer Donovan, who replied as follows: 

‘¢¥In reference to oak ex s.s. Den of Airlie, measured by me, I beg to inform 
you that each piece was measured in the middle of the board, and where pieces 
tapered they were taken in the middle and both ends, so as to get each average 
width. This consignment was taken very carefully, and I could not get any more 
out of it than I did.’’ 

There is no doubt whatever that the measurer measured exactly the timber 
received, and it certainly seems to us from what New York writes that it is the 
custom for them to charge for more than the timber actually measures. It 
would not be so bad if they marked the measurement of each board plainly on 
the planks, but although they are supposed to do this they very often omit it, 
and in this way we can not charge what is actually charged us. 

It seems that the inspector’s certificate is final, but as far as we are concerned 
this is not worth the paper it is written upon, it being incorrect in almost every 
instance. 

We would be much obliged if you could help us with your kind services in this 
matter, so that we do not in future have to pay for more timber than we can 
legitimately charge for. 

This complaint, in one respect at least, is like most complaints that arise over 
American exports. It shows that the American exporter and foreign importer fail 
to get into that sort of relation which is essential to a permanent and friendly busi- 
ness arrangement. In this instance the importer abroad complains that the shipper 
failed to mark the measurement on each piece, and intimates that there was an 
understanding that the lumber should be so tallied. This, of course, is a question 
of fact which ean not here be discussed, but most lumbermen will sympathize with 
the Australian dealer who finds that all complaints sre answered with an inspection 
certificate made and delivered several thousand miles away, particularly when such 
certificate is used as an offset to an apparently good-natured complaint. It is not at 
all improbable that the American shipper in this case was entirely in the right, but 


exporters ought to remember that arbitrary methods are far more dangerous in the 
export trade than in dealing with Americans who are more or less accustomed to them, 

Jt is true that some foreign buyers of American lumber are notorious for their 
disposition to find fault with every shipment and to take advantage of the exporter 
at every angle, but reliable firms abroad are like those at home. They are entitled 
to decent consideration, even when they are in the wrong. 





BRIGHT OUTLOOK FOR HARDWOODS. 


The hardwood lumber trade of the United States for several years has shown 
the effects of long continued cutting of timber, while at the same time the demani| 
for mill product has enormously increased. The narrowing of the margin between 
the raw material supply and the annual total of manufactured product is evident, 
despite the more recent and supplemental introduction of once discarded woods like 
gum, cottonwood, soft elm, birch and, to a considerable extent, maple for flooring 
and furniture, and beech, also, for flooring and other uses. 


The demand for the hardwoods is now so nearly even with the supply that an 
weather conditions, such as the excessive rains and overflows of last winter and 
spring, are sufficient so to restrict production that a positive shortage is the result. 
The market is now feeling the effects of this shrinkage of output. 

Not for several years, if ever, was there such a remarkable situation in the hard 
wood trade as now. In every section of the producing field from week to week 
dry stocks at the mills are reported to have been sold and largely moved to points 
of trade and consuming destinations. This statement may be made to cover all kinds 
of southern lumber except, perhaps, a quantity of quarter sawed oak, and even 
that, which early in the season was rather slow, is now moving freely. There never 
can be a long continued oversupply of well manufactured quarter sawed oak, cut 
from suitable timber. 

A peculiar feature of the present hardwood market situation is that the lower 
grades of some kinds, like gum, poplar and cottonwood, have sold off nearest to 
the limit of the supply, because they have been so liberally absorbed by the box 
manufacturer. Thus those once discarded woods, especially gum and cottonwood, 
have come to the front as the quickest sellers of the trade, one might say. Cotton 
wood and gum, unlike nearly all the other so-called most valuable woods, have 
beaten the latter in the race to the front of the market; for it took a long time 
for cull pine of the different varieties, and the culls in the furniture and hardwood 
flooring woods, to become more than offal in mill output. 

This week, as well as for several weeks past, the market and trade reports coming 
from all the hardwood districts, north and south, have unqualifiedly stated that the 
demand for all kinds of lumber never was better. Some have even asserted that it is 
now better than it ever was before, and others that it is more favorable to pro- 
ducers than since 1906, the year in which all kinds of industry were booming. Such 
statements mean a good deal, taken when the country is recovering from a panic 
depressed period, when buying is still cautious and of the hand-to-mouth order. 
They suggest the query, What will the hardwood trade be when credits shall be 
fully restored, when confidence shall return, expansion succeed and dealers and 
buyers shall become willing and even eager to stock up for future business; when 
speculation, in fact, shall take the place of extreme care not to overstock? 

Altogether it may be assumed that the hardwood trade is entering on a period of 
prosperity such as it never before has enjoyed. This assumption is made partly be- 
cause the demand has about, if not quite, caught up with the supply. Industries 
consuming hardwoods never were so varied and extensive as now. Never before were 
so many buildings finished in hardwoods; never were so many vehicles, including 
automobiles, partly or mostiy composed of hardwoods; never were so many pianos, 
so much furniture and so many things of all sorts made of hardwoods; never were 
so many boxes and crates in which were used the hardwoods as now, despite the 
substitutes; and never before was such a vohime of hardwood stocks going into 
Canada and to other foreign countries as in these later days. Despite the sub 
stitutes of steel, of fiber, of cement, of other material, the call still is for the 
hardwoods to the limit of supply, and will be until the last carload of merchantable 
hardwood has been sent to market. 


LESSENING THE FOREST SERVICE’S USEFULNESS. 


Lumbermen who attended the last annual meeting of the National Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association will recall that one of the most valuable features of the 
program was an address delivered by a representative of the United States Forest 
Service. At the annual meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
held in New Orleans, La., last January, a representative of the Forest Service con- 
tributed practical and helpful information in an address that was received with 
much interest. At many other lumber conventions during the last few years repre- 
sentatives of the Forestry Bureau by their presence and ideas have contributed to 
the value and practical usefulness of such meetings. 

Just what relation may exist between the attendance of Forest Service repre- 
sentatives at lumber conventions and the expenses of the District of Columbia is a 
puzzle. Yet the Act making appropriations for the expenses of the District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, seems to have included a joker that will prohibit 
any member of the Forest Service from attending such conventions in the future. 
Section 8 of the Act is as follows: 





No money appropriated by this or any other Act shall be expended for mem- 
bership fees or dues of any officer or employee of the United States or of the 
District of Columbia in any society or association or for expenses of attendance 
of any person at any meeting or convention of members of any society or asso- 
ciation, unless such fees, dues, or expenses are authorized to be paid by specific 
appropriations for such purposes or are provided for in express terms in some 
general appropriation. 

As a matter of fact, the relations between the Service and the lumber trade have 
been none too close during the last two or three years, but the clause quoted, as 
construed at Washington, will serve further to divorce the Service and the industry 
most directly concerned in its work. Congressional appropriations have directed 
much of the work of the Forest Products Laboratory and other branches of the 
Service in channels that are of far greater interest to the pulp and paper industry 
than to the lumbermen of the country. But this new restriction raises an interesting 
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question: Just what is to be gained by preventing representatives of the Service 
‘rom telling, conventions of lumbermen something about their work? 

From all indications, it seems that the Forest Service is being embarrassed not 
only by congressional interference but by a measure of internal dissension arising 
perhaps out of professional jealousy as well as out of the constant shifting of 


men, that results from insufficient appropriations and salaries that are unreasonably 
low. It is unfortunate that any branch of the Federal service should be made to 
serve as a training school for private interests to the detriment of the general 
public. It is still more unfortunate that Congress should go out of its way to hinder 
Government servants in their efforts to serve legitimate interests. 





|), REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








Abcut as pronounced a feature as any in the current lumber trade is the limita- 
tion of the ready supply of shipping dry lumber to the actual demand. ‘There is 
little surplus in a general sense. The call is rather in excess of the mill supply that 
can be drawn upon, and stocks are broken in assortment at that. Such observations 
pertain to almost the entire range of the woods produced and used in the country 
at large An effect of this condition is to cause urgency in the demand for quick 
shipments, and car shortage comes into the problem of how to satisfy the insistence 
on prompt deliveries. Owing to the cautious and hand-to-mouth buying that has 
characterized the trade for two to three years dealers and consumers are short of 
stock and want lumber delivered to meet their current needs. The general trade is 
seldom so handicapped with broken and not over-large assortments at the mills, 
it a time when buyers are seeking to replenish and assort up their supplies for the 
fall and early winter trade. The condition is such that there seems no possibility 
of any abatement of the urgent requirement for three months, with pronounced 
ndications that it will increase as the season advances. It also is evident that at 
the close of the year an unusually small surplus will be carried over into next year, 
a feature that assures a continued strong market for at least eight months. ‘This 
view of the situation pertains to nearly all the kinds of lumber produced in the 
United States, though it may be qualified in respect to southern pine and Pacific 
coast lumber by the possibility that strength of demand may so stimulate produc- 
tion that capacity will be pushed to the utmost and thereby stocks may tend to 
accumulate and thus in a measure overreach the market. But even that seems 
impossible for several months to come. 

* * * 


In the southern pine business the fall season is opening with more promise than 
for several years. Nothing but good reports concerning the actual demand comes 
from the leading markets and from the mills. The call seems greater than the 
ready supply, though the rural trade in the West has not yet come up to the full 
fali trade measure, because the farmers are so busy with their crops. However, 
when threshing of grain shall have become mainly accomplished, and marketing 
shall have become general, the farmers are expected to come in to do their share 
in rounding out a big fall trade. It can be said that the farmers of Kansas, 
Nebraska and the Southwest are showing a disposition to sell their grain in order to 
realize the remunerative prices that have prevailed. Since the market evidently is 
inclined to fluctuations under the influence of rapid marketing, with some tendency 
downward in Europe as well as this country, there is a possibility that the range 
of prices may be lower further on than now. If this shall prove to be the outcome 
it will tend to rapid selling until the bottom of the market has been reached, in 
which case there probably would be a halt in marketing. But in any event the 
crop result will assure a tremendous purchasing power in the crops, which should 
mean a continued good demand for lumber. An encouraging feature is the now 
well grounded faith that the outturn of corn will be large, with full maturity 
reached over the larger area of production of that cereal. This will mean much for 
the prosperity of the farmers as well as the traffic and trade that so much depend 


upon the corn crop. 
. * + 


At St. Louis it is announced that, as a whole, the yellow pine trade is better than 
since 1906, while in some features it is better than it ever was before in the history 
of the trade. Mill stocks have become so low and broken in assortment that in 
the latter part of August salesmen were taken off the road and were ordered on an 
‘*enforced’’? vacation, because there was not enough lumber to sell to justify their 
continued efforts. The demand is declared to be largely in excess of supply, a 
feature that is peculiar after a season’s run of the mills. The slackening in zeal 
to sell is due to a desire to accumulate more dry stock, and to fill up broken assort- 
ments. The manufacturers are depending upon car shortage so to arrest shipments 
that they can restore the state of their stocks to a shipping basis in respect to both 
volume and assortment. Many items are said to be bringing higher prices at the 
mills than ever before, and all prices are reported advancing so rapidly that prac- 
tically there is no market basis. This seems like an over-excited statement, but it 
seems to express the strong state of the yellow pine business. It is said that the 
mills as a rule are getting about 50 per cent of the cars they require for shipments, 
with the probability that by the middle of September the shortage will be on in 
full force. 

* * * 

At Kansas City reports are not quite so enthusiastic about demand as at St. Louis; 
in fact, the word is that it is ‘‘rather light,’’? though increasing. Of course this 
Kansas City view is colored by the condition of the farmers’ trade, which is still 
more or less held back by the intent of the grain growers to thresh and market their 
wheat, oats and other grains, secure their alfalfa and other crops, and devote some 
of their cash to buying cattle to feed. Many of them also have debts to the banks 
and to their merchants to pay, arearages that were induced by poor crops last year. 
Such conditions in the Kansas City sphere of trade do not adequately reflect those 
in the larger sweep of the yellow pine business. Reports from all mill and jobbing 
points southwest, including Lake Charles, Orange, Beaumont and Shreveport, are 
unanimous concerning short and broken stocks, the urgency of northern demand, 
the large showing in the export business and the handicap suffered by lack in car 
supply. There is no hint from the producing end of any pronounced abatement 
of the call for railroad and car material, for building contractors’ supplies in the 
northern cities, or of the demand for yard stock over the wider extent of the dis- 
tributive field. From all the northern jobbing and consuming centers, including 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Columbus, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and New York, reports indicate short stocks at home and at the mills, 
difficulty in getting prompt deliveries, consumption to the extent of supply and a 
generally strong state of the market. 

* * * 

In Mississippi shippers expect that prices will further advance within a month, for 
the reason that lumber is moving but slowly from the mills and northern buyers 
are clamoring for deliveries, This condition means a shortage of lumber at destina- 
tions and bidding up on such stock as can be delivered. Inquiries are more numerous 
than they were, while the export trade is better. At Pensacola, western Florida, 
with the exception of South America, the export demand for lumber and sawn 
timber is string for every market, especially for sawn timber to go to Europe. 
Prices are advancing along with ocean tonnage rates, so that the ship owner, and 
not the manufacturer, is getting the main advantage in the foreign business. It is 
believed that ocean rates will be lower after the first of next year. Demand from 
the interior is increasing, which is the best feature from the mill operators” view- 
point. Mills have orders ahead from the interior trade that will last them for six 
weeks. A like condition pertains to the entire east Gulf coast and Florida trade. 

* * * 

In the Puget Sound country the manufacturers of fir, spruce and cedar are mak- 
ing no complaint as to the amount of demand, as most of them are well booked up 
with orders. The car situation is causing them some worry, though the traffic 
managers assure shippers that there is not likely to be a very serious car shortage 


this fall. At Everett no difficulty has been experienced in getting all needed cars 
for shipment. It is realized that the Oregon and Washington grain movement is 
but beginning, and has not yet reached full volume in the spring wheat section 
east of the mountains. At Tacoma, Seattle and other Sound points the yard trade 
is fully normal, with all uppers firm in price, while common lumber is moving well. 
At Sound points, also, red cedar shingles are selling freely on a price basis of $2.10 
to $2.15 a thousand for stars and $2.40 to $2.50 for clears. At Tacoma shippers 
think that prices are high enough, and that the effort should be to maintain them 
at the present range rather than to stall the market by attempts to push them 
higher. In the Grays Harbor district, however, the view is expressed that before 
October shingles will be selling as high as they did in 1907, when the price of stars 
was $2.50 and of clears $2.65. Present prices have advanced 10 cents over prices a 
short time agu—within a week, in fact—and are at $2.10 for stars and $2.45 for 
clears. The difficulty in securing cedar logs is a factor in the recent advances. 
There is also a car shortage in that district, so that it takes several more days to 
ship shingles to Minmeapolis than it did. At Centralia and vicinity every mill 
reports being well supplied with orders for lumber at good prices. At Kansas City 
the late advances on fir lumber are being well maintained. Fir factory stock is 
especially hard to get, and fir porch columns are in brisk request. Cedar siding is 
generally being quoted at list. At Portland, Ore., the demand for lumber is 
increasing, most of the mills being booked well in advance. Logs have advanced 
$1 a thousand, which is believed to forecast another rise in prices of lumber. Logs 
are scarce. The shingle market is improving, but prices are quoted under those at 
Puget Sound points, Aberdeen and Centralia. As reported from Spokane, consider- 
able strength has lately been shown in the western pine market. Prices have been 
firmly held, with a tendency to advance on a number of items. Much lumber 
recently has been moved to eastern markets. The local demand also has been good. 


* * * 


In the California redwood business manufacturers are confident of a good fall 
demand for their product. The call for all grades is pronounced excellent. Prices 
are firm, though no advances have lately been recorded. There are more eastern 
inquiries for redwood than there were, as well as for the further manufactures of 
redwood, and it is expected that large fall shipments will be made to the markets of 
the world. 

* * * 

The hardwood market in its general features never was more promising than at 
the present time. Dry stocks at the mills have been sold down to the minimum, 
some items having been entirely cleaned out. At the same time the yard dealers and 
the consumers: are clamoring for more. The shortage applies to nearly all kinds of 
southern and northern lumber. The oaks, as usual, lead in volume of requirement, 
but the more lowly woods have many friends. From Cincinnati it is stated that the 
demand for all kinds, cuts and grades of hardwood lumber is exceptionally good, 
and dealers are more than satisfied with the general results obtained during July 
and August. Plain oak is strong, and quarter sawed oak is improving. Low grade 
cottonwood probably is the shortest in stock, and low grade poplar and gum are 
nearly in the same condition. Chestnut is a good seller at firm prices. Demand is 
steady for al! kinds of hardwood flooring, the mills having sold out their output to 
an extent not known in years, and at better prices. At St. Louis not before since 
the memorable year 1906 has the hardwood business been so brisk as now, with an 
urgent call on all the kinds and sorts handled in that market. Memphis reports good 
sales of the hardwoods manufactured in that mill center. Nashville has a big local 
market on account of improvements and secondary manufacturing. Louisville, Pitts- 
burgh and other points send in encouraging advices. In fact, the hardwood market 
as a whole, including northern woods—maple, birch, the elms and basswood— 


reflects nothing but prosperity. 
* * * 


The poplar trade is more active than it was earlier in the season. At Ohio River 
points, especially at Ashland, the demand is running to the higher grades more than 
formerly. Automobile builders are using an increased quantity of wide, clear 
stuif for bodies. The low grades are being absorbed in box manufacture and the 
medium qualities are attracting attention for various applications. Poplar as a 
whole is looking up in a marked degree. 


* * * 


The northern pine trade, steady all the season, has taken a vigorous start since 
the crop situation has assured the country of a more than average outcome. In the 
Duluth-Superior district there lately has been a good deal of trading in norway 
pine stock, as well as in the higher and low grades of white pine. No. 3 and poorer, 
and No. 2 shop and better, have been in very fair demand, as have all sorts of 
specialties in both white and norway pine. At Minneapolis the market is firm and 
good returns from the small grain crops in tributary country encourage the belief 
that there will be more than an ordinarily good fall trade out in the rural districts. 
The railroads are overloaded with business and ear shortage is the greatest trouble 
in prospect. Building in the Twin Cities and in other thriving northwestern places 
is using up a large amount of lumber. At Chicago wholesalers report a steady busi- 
ness. Retail dealers are beginning to lay in stocks. A scarcity of low grade stocks 
is reported. In the iron and steel centers, from Chicago to Pittsburgh, the demand 
for pattern lumber is improving on account of prosperity in the lines of manu- 
facture indicated. At New York and the East generally white and norway pine are 
developing a seasonable trade. In the metropolitan district there is an especial 
movement in mixed carload lots. 

* * * 

The hemlock trade is flourishing as never before for years. In the Great Lakes 
region dry lumber has practically been sold out, and green stuff is being shipped 
from the saw to satisfy an insistent demand. 

* * * 


At Norfolk, Va., the North Carolina pine movement is being hindered by car 
shortage. It is thought that barge shipment will be resorted to, wherever that mode 
is possible, to make good for the lack of transportation by rail. Sales have lately 
shown a pronounced increase. In rough lumber the export demand has cleaned up 
the upper grades, and the range of prices has stiffened to correspond. Edge box 
has lately been in active movement, and Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips have strengthened 
in proportion. 

* * * 

Stocks of cypress at Louisiana mills are reported short and broken in assortment. 
At the same time demand is strong. The outlook for the cypress trade from now 
forward is favorable to increased demand and firm, probably advancing, prices, 
which are considerably higher on attractive items than they were. 

* * * 

The eastern spruce trade in New York and vicinity continues to show strength. 
In New England spruce is doing much better ‘than earlier in the season. West 
Virginia spruce is sold out close to the limit of the dry lumber supply. 
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LEGITIMATE PRICE MAINTENANCE. 


The sales manager of a prominent north Pacifie coast lumber company recently 
uttered the following in respect to the lumber trade of that part of the country, past 
and present, especially as respects changes in prices: 

No matter how hard the lumbermen grasped their boot straps and tried to 
lift themselves up, they never gained an inch [in prices] when the demand was 
light. The present firm market is due to a legitimate demand and from the eon- 
dition of the country at the present time [meaning the crops and the financial 
status |. 

A truer statement of the case could not be uttered; but it seems like a truism 
that need not be reiterated, for it is the time honored doctrine that prices are deter- 
mined by demand and supply, a truth so positive and so thoroughly believed in that 
it ‘* goes without saying.’’ Yet some manufacturers and dealers continue to delude 
themselves with the notion that they can declare a fiat, through organization, by 
which prices can be advanced and held whether there is or is not any activity or 
force in demand. If the combination is broad enough to cover the greater volume of 
output a temporary firmness in prices may be induced, but if there is a weak demand 
such holding will stop trade until the combination is willing to relax its grip. 

This proposition was well illustrated by the experience of the United States Steel 
Corporation and its subsidiaries during the dull period succeeding the panie of 1907, 
or beginning when the railroads resolved on retrenchment. The result was that rails 
and other steel products moved slowly, while the independent companies continued 
to sell enough to keep the market supplied. After a while, or late last year, and in 
the beginning of the current year, the Steel Corporation concluded that it was time 
to cease attempts ut ‘‘ holding itself up by the boot straps,’’ and began to sell steel 
at prices that made it move. Wisely, though, the managers waited until the time 
was ripe for that experiment. The point is that no amount of hard holding made 
steel product move until stocks in the hands of jobbers and consumers had run so 
low that a little relaxation of price caused buyers to come into the market. 

Lumber manufacturers and dealers by mutual understanding might be able to 
refuse to sell below a certain price, but the stock would mostly remain on their hands 
until the demand became so urgent as to force an advance. This has been in 
accordance with the natural law of trade, and doubtless always will be so. 

Yet this thing lumbermen can do: they can stop demoralization and steady values, 
even on the low level that has been reached by slack demand. The trouble with 
prices in such instances is that they have a go-as-you-please tendency, which is very 
confusing to the dealer when he attempts to meet competition in making prices on 
schedules. Dealers in any locality, or in any larger section of the trade, should have 
sufficient mutual understanding about the real basis of values to bé able to make 
prices that would not very far diverge. They could do that, or should do that, 
without rendering themselves liable to any law against the restraint of trade. 

Such an understanding is now needed in the Pacific coast business. Beginning with 
the basis of cost, it should be easy to arrive at a superbasis of fair profit. But 


there should be a thorough understanding, 


while there need be no such thing as any 
sort of binding pledge. Flain figures should show the facts, and it seems that only 


the fatuous man would go against the conclusions reached. 


TACT AND FAIRNESS IN EXPORT TRADE. 


Through the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of the following com- 
munication from the American consul at Melbourne, Australia, transmitting a com- 





plaint by a Melbourne importer with regard to American methods of handling ship- 
ments to that center: 

We would like to draw your attention to the way the American houses charge 
for timber in shipping to Australia. 

In almost every shipment we have had we have received at least 100 feet short 
in every carload (a carload contains about 10,000 feet), although we received the 
actual number of pieces shipped. On one or two occasions we have complained 
to the New York commission houses about this and tried to get a rebate, but 
we have never been successful in doing so. On one occasion our New York 
people wrote to us as follows: 

‘*This matter was taken up with our inspector, who made a careful check of 
his tally and found that the inspector’s certificate showing a total of 1,391 
pieces contained 11,296 feet was correct. We note that the Donovan returns 
showed 1,384 pieces received, which makes seven pieces short landed, and we 
presume the consignees claimed for these on the steamer, which will somewhat 
reduce the shortage. It occurs to us that the Melbourne inspector measured 
from the end of the piece, which, according to New York rules for tapered tim- 
ber, should be measured one-third from the end, and we believe this is where the 
difference is.’’ 

We passed these remarks on to the measurer Donovan, who replied as follows: 

‘¢In reference to oak ex s.s. Den of Airlie, measured by me, I beg to inform 
you that each piece was measured in the middle of the board, and where pieces 
tapered they were taken in the middle and both ends, so as to get each average 
width. This consignment was taken very carefully, and I could not get any more 
out of it than I did.’’ 

There is no doubt whatever that the measurer measured exactly the timber 
received, and it certainly seems to us from what New York writes that it is the 
custom for them to charge for more than the timber actually measures. It 
would not be so bad if they marked the measurement of each board plainly on 
the planks, but although they are supposed to do this they very often omit it, 
and in this way we can not charge what is actually charged us. 

It seems that the inspector’s certificate is final, but as far as we are concerned 
this is not worth the paper it is written upon, it being incorrect in almost every 
instance. 

We would be much obliged if you could help us with your kind services in this 
matter, so that we do not in future have to pay for more timber than we can 
legitimately charge for. 

This complaint, in one respect at least, is like most complaints that arise over 
American exports. It shows that the American exporter and foreign importer fail 
to get into that sort of relation which is essential to a permanent and friendly busi- 
ness arrangement. In this instance the importer abroad complains that the shipper 
failed to mark the measurement on each piece, and intimates that there was an 
understanding that the lumber should be so tallied. This, of course, is a question 
of fact which can not here be discussed, but most lumbermen will sympathize with 
the Australian dealer who finds that all complaints are answered with an inspection 
certificate made and delivered several thousand miles away, particularly when such 
certificate is used as an offset to an apparently good-natured complaint. It is not at 
all improbable that the American shipper in this case was entirely in the right, but 





exporters ought to remember that arbitrary methods are far more dangerous in the 
export trade than in dealing with Americans who are more or less accustomed to them. 

Jt is true that some foreign buyers of American lumber are notorious for their 
disposition to find fault with every shipment and to take advantage of the exporter 
at every angle, but reliable firms abroad are like those at home. They are entitled 
to decent consideration, even when they are in the wrong. 





BRIGHT OUTLOOK FOR HARDWOODS. 


The hardwood lumber trade of the United States for several years has shown 
the effects of long continued cutting of timber, while at the same time the demani| 
for mill product has enormously increased. The narrowing of the margin between 
the raw material supply and the annual total of manufactured product is eviden: 
despite the more recent and supplemental introduction of once discarded woods like 
gum, cottonwood, soft elm, birch and, to a considerable extent, maple for flooring 
and furniture, and beech, also, for flooring and other uses. 

The demand for the hardwoods is now so nearly even with the supply that any 
weather conditions, such as the excessive rains and overflows of last winter and 
spring, are sufficient so to restrict production that a positive shortage is the result. 
The market is now feeling the effects of this shrinkage of output. 

Not for several years, if ever, was there such a remarkable situation in the hard 
wood trade as now. In every section of the producing field from week to weck 
dry stocks at the mills are reported to have been sold and largely moved to points 
of trade and consuming destinations. This statement may be made to cover all kinds 
of southern lumber except, perhaps, a quantity of quarter sawed oak, and even 
that, which early in the season was rather slow, is now moving freely. There never 
can be a long continued oversupply of well manufactured quarter sawed oak, cut 
from suitable timber. 

A peculiar feature of the present hardwood market situation is that the lower 
grades of some kinds, like gum, poplar and cottonwood, have sold off nearest to 
the limit of the supply, because they have been so liberally absorbed by the box 
manufacturer. Thus those once discarded woods, especially gum and cottonwood, 
have come to the front as the quickest sellers of the trade, one might say. Cotton- 
wood and gum, unlike nearly all the other so-called most valuable woods, have 
beaten the latter in the race to the front of the market; for it took a long time 
for cull pine of the different varieties, and the culls in the furniture and hardwood 
flooring woods, to become more than offal in mill output. 

This week, as well as for several weeks past, the market and trade reports coming 
from all the hardwood districts, north and south, have unqualifiedly stated that the 
demand for all kinds of lumber never was better. Some have even asserted that it is 
now better than it ever was before, and others that it is more favorable to pro- 
ducers than since 1906, the year in which all kinds of industry were booming. Such 
statements mean a good deal, taken when the country is recovering from a panic 
depressed period, when buying is still cautious and of the hand-to-mouth order. 
They suggest the query, What will the hardwood trade be when credits shall be 
fully restored, when confidence shall return, expansion succeed and dealers and 
buyers shall become willing and even eager to stock up for future business; when 
speculation, in fact, shall take the place of extreme care not to overstock? 

Altogether it may be assumed that the hardwood trade is entering on a period of 
prosperity such as it never before has enjoyed. This assumption is made partly be- 
cause the demand has about, if not quite, caught up with the supply. Industries 
consuming hardwoods never were so varied and extensive as now. Never before were 
so many buildings finished in hardwoods; never were so many vehicles, including 
automobiles, partly or mostly composed of hardwoods; never were so many pianos, 
so much furniture and so many things of all sorts made of hardwoods; never were 
so many boxes and crates in which were used the hardwoods as now, despite the 
substitutes; and never before was such a volume of hardwood stocks going into 
Canada and to other foreign countries as in these later days. Despite the sub 
stitutes of steel, of fiber, of cement, of other material, the call still is for the 
hardwoods to the limit of supply, and will be until the last carload of merchantable 
hardwood has been sent to market. 


LESSENING THE FOREST SERVICE’S USEFULNESS. 


Lumbermen who attended the last annual meeting of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association will recall that one of the most valuable features of the 
program was an address delivered by a representative of the United States Forest 
Service. At the annual meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
held in New Orleans, La., last January, a representative of the Forest Service con- 
tributed practical and helpful information in an address that was received with 
much interest. At many other lumber conventions during the last few years repre- 
sentatives of the Forestry Bureau by their presence and ideas have contributed to 
the value and practical usefulness of such meetings, 

Just what relation may exist between the attendance of Forest Service repre- 
sentatives at lumber conventions and the expenses of the District of Columbia is a 
puzzle. Yet the Act making appropriations for the expenses of the District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, seems to have included a joker that will prohibit 
any member of the Forest Service from attending such conventions in the future. 
Section 8 of the Act is as follows: 





No money appropriated by this or any other Act shall be expended for mem- 
bership fees or dues of any officer or employee of the United States or of the 
District of Columbia in any society or association or for expenses of attendance 
of any person at any meeting or convention of members of any society or asso- 
ciation, unless such fees, dues, or expenses are authorized to be paid by specific 
appropriations for such purposes or are provided for in express terms in some 
general appropriation. 

As a matter of fact, the relations between the Service and the lumber trade have 
been none too close during the last two or three years, but the clause quoted, as 
construed at Washington, will serve further to divorce the Service and the industry 
most directly concerned in its work. Congressional appropriations have directed 
much of the work of the Forest Products Laboratory and other branches of the 
Service in channels that are of far greater interest to the pulp and paper industry 
than to the lumbermen of the country. But this new restriction raises an interesting 
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question: Just what is to be gained by preventing representatives of the Service 
‘rom telling, conventions of lumbermen something about their work? 

From all indications, it seems that the Forest Service is being embarrassed not 
only by congressional interference but by a measure of internal dissension, arising 
perhaps out of professional jealousy as well as out of the constant shifting of 


men, that results from insufficient appropriations and salaries that are unreasonably 
low. It is unfortunate that any branch of the Federal service should be made to 
serve as a training school for private interests to the detriment of the general 
public. It is still more unfortunate that Congress should go out of its way to hinder 
Government servants in their efforts to serve legitimate interests. 








@ REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








Abcut as pronounced a feature as any in the current lumber trade is the limita- 
tion of the ready supply of shipping dry lumber to the actual demand. There is 
little surplus in a general sense, The call is rather in excess of the mill supply that 
can be drawn upon, and stocks are broken in assortment at that. Such observations 
pertain to almost the entire range of the woods produced and used in the country 
at large An effect of this condition is to cause urgency in the demand for quick 
shipments, and car shortage comes into the problem of how to satisfy the insistence 
on prompt deliveries. Owing to the cautious and hand-to-mouth buying that has 
characterized the trade for two to three years dealers and consumers are short of 
stock and want lumber delivered to meet their current needs. The general trade is 
seldom so handicapped with broken and not over-large assortments at the mills, 
at a time when buyers are seeking to replenish and assort up their supplies for the 
fall and early winter trade. The condition is such that there seems no possibility 
of any abatement of the urgent requirement for three months, with pronounced 
indications that it will increase as the season advances. It also is evident that at 
the close of the year an unusually small surplus will be carried over into next year, 
a feature that assures a continued strong market for at least eight months. ‘This 
view of the situation pertains to nearly all the kinds of lumber produced in the 
United States, though it may be qualified in respect to southern pine and Pacific 
coast lumber by the possibility that strength of demand may so stimulate produc- 
tion that capacity will be pushed to the utmost and thereby stocks may tend to 
accumulate and thus in a measure overreach the market. But even that seems 
impossible for several months to come. 

* * * 


In the southern pine business the fall season is opening with more promise than 
for several years. Nothing but good reports concerning the actual demand comes 
from the leading markets and from the mills. The call seems greater than the 
ready supply, though the rural trade in the West has not yet come up to the full 
fali trade measure, because the farmers are so busy with their crops. However, 
when threshing of grain shall have become mainly accomplished, and marketing 
shall have become general, the farmers are expected to come in to do their share 
in rounding out a big fall trade. It can be said that the farmers of Kansas, 
Nebraska and the Southwest are showing a disposition to sell their grain in order to 
realize the remunerative prices that have prevailed. Since the market evidently is 
inclined to fluctuations under the influence of rapid marketing, with some tendency 
downward in Europe as well as this country, there is a possibility that the range 
of prices may be lower further on than now. If this shall prove to be the outcome 
it will tend to rapid selling until the bottom of the market has been reached, in 
which case there probably would be a halt in marketing. But in any event the 
crop result will assure a tremendous purchasing power in the crops, which should 
mean a continued good demand for lumber. An encouraging feature is the now 
well grounded faith that the outturn of corn will be large, with full maturity 
reached over the larger area of production of that cereal. This will mean much for 
the prosperity of the farmers as well as the traffic and trade that so much depend 


upon the corn crop. 
. * + 


At St. Louis it is announced that, as a whole, the yellow pine trade is better than 
since 1906, while in some features it is better than it ever was before in the history 
of the trade. Mill stocks have become so low and broken in assortment that in 
the latter part of August salesmen were taken off the road and were ordered on an 
‘*enforced’’ vacation, because there was not enough lumber to sell to justify their 
continued efforts. The demand is declared to be largely in excess of supply, a 
feature that is peculiar after a season’s run of the mills. The slackening in zeal 
to sell is due to a desire to accumulate more dry stock, and to fill up broken assort- 
ments. The manufacturers are depending upon car shortage so to arrest shipments 
that they can restore the state of their stocks to a shipping basis in respect to both 
volume and assortment. Many items are said to be bringing higher prices at the 
mills than ever before, and all prices are reported advancing so rapidly that prac- 
tically there is no market basis. This seems like an over-excited statement, but it 
seems to express the strong state of the yellow pine business. It is said that the 
mills as a rule are getting about 50 per cent of the cars they require for shipments, 
with the probability that by the middle of September the shortage will be on in 
full force. 

* * * 

At Kansas City reports are not quite so enthusiastic about demand as at St. Louis; 
in fact, the word is that it is ‘‘rather light,’’ though increasing. Of course this 
Kansas City view is colored by the condition of the farmers’ trade, which is still 
more or less held back by the intent of the grain growers to thresh and market their 
wheat, oats and other grains, secure their alfalfa and other crops, and devote some 
of their cash to buying cattle to feed. Many of them also have debts to the banks 
and to their merchants to pay, arearages that were induced by poor crops last year. 
Such conditions in the Kansas City sphere of trade do not adequately reflect those 
in the larger sweep of the yellow pine business. Reports from all mill and jobbing 
points southwest, including Lake Charles, Orange, Beaumont and Shreveport, are 
unanimous concerning short and broken stocks, the urgency of northern demand, 
the large showing in the export business and the handicap suffered by lack in car 
supply. There is no hint from the producing end of any pronounced abatement 
of the call for railroad and car material, for building contractors’ supplies in the 
northern cities, or of the demand for yard stock over the wider extent of the dis- 
tributive field. From all the northern jobbing and consuming centers, including 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Columbus, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and New York, reports indicate short stocks at home and at the mills, 
difficulty in getting prompt deliveries, consumption to the extent of supply and a 
generally strong state of the market. 

* * * 

In Mississippi shippers expect that prices will further advance within a month, for 
the reason that lumber is moving but slowly from the mills and northern buyers 
are clamoring for deliveries, This condition means a shortage of lumber at destina- 
tions and bidding up on such stock as can be delivered. Inquiries are more numerous 
than they were, while the export trade is better. At Pensacola, western Florida, 
with the exception of South America, the export demand for lumber and sawn 
timber is string for every market, especially for sawn timber to go to Europe. 
Prices are advancing along with ocean tonnage rates, so that the ship owner, and 
not the manufacturer, is getting the main advantage in the foreign business. It is 
believed that ocean rates will be lower after the first of next year. Demand from 
the interior is increasing, which is the best feature from the mill operators” view- 
point. Mills have orders ahead from the interior trade that will last them for six 
weeks. A like condition pertains to the entire east Gulf coast and Florida trade. 

* * * 

In the Puget Sound country the manufacturers of fir, spruce and cedar are mak- 
ing no complaint as to the amount of demand, as most of them are well booked up 
with orders. The car situation is causing them some worry, though the traffic 
managers assure shippers that tiere is not likely to be a very serious car shortage 


this fall. At Everett no difficulty has been experienced in getting all needed cars 
for shipment. It is realized that the Oregon and Washington grain movement is 
but beginning, and has not yet reached full volume in the spring wheat section 
east of the mountains. At Tacoma, Seattle and other Sound points the yard trade 
is fully normal, with all uppers firm in price, while common lumber is moving well. 
At Sound points, also, red cedar shingles are selling freely on a price basis of $2.10 
to $2.15 a thousand for stars and $2.40 to $2.50 for clears. At Tacoma shippers 
think that prices are high enough, and that the effort should be to maintain them 
at the present range rather than to stall the market by attempts to push them 
higher. In the Grays Harbor district, however, the view is expressed that before 
October shingles will be selling as high as they did in 1907, when the price of stars 
was $2.50 and of clears $2.65. Present prices have advanced 10 cents over prices a 
short time ago—within a week, in fact—and are at $2.10 for stars and $2.45 for 
clears. The difficulty in securing cedar logs is a factor in the recent advances. 
There is also a car shortage in that district, so that it takes several more days to 
ship shingles to Minneapolis than it did. At Centralia and vicinity every mill 
reports being well supplied with orders for lumber at good prices. At Kansas City 
the late advances on fir lumber are being well maintained. Fir factory stock is 
especially hard to get, and fir porch columns are in brisk request. Cedar siding is 
generally being quoted at list. At Portland, Ore., the demand for lumber is 
increasing, most of the mills being booked well in advance. Logs have advanced 
$1 a thousand, which is believed to forecast another rise in prices of lumber. Logs 
are scarce. The shingle market is improving, but prices are quoted under those at 
Puget Sound points, Aberdeen and Centralia. As reported from Spokane, consider- 
able strength has lately been shown in the western pine market. Prices have been 
firmly held, with a tendency to advance on a number of items. Much lumber 
recently has been moved to eastern markets. The local demand also has been good. 


7 * * 


In the California redwood business manufacturers are confident of a good fall 
demand for their product. The call for all grades is pronounced excellent. Prices 
are firm, though no advances have lately been recorded. ‘There are more eastern 
inquiries for redwood than there were, as well as for the further manufactures of 
redwood, and it is expected that large fall shipments will be made to the markets of 
the world. 

* * * 

The hardwood market in its general features never was more promising than at 
the present time. Dry stocks at the mills have been sold down to the minimum, 
some items having been entirely cleaned out. At the same time the yard dealers and 
the consumers: are clamoring for more. The shortage applies to nearly all kinds of 
southern and northern lumber. The oaks, as usual, lead in volume of requirement, 
but the more lowly woods have many friends. From Cincinnati it is stated that the 
demand for all kinds, cuts and grades of hardwood lumber is exceptionally good, 
and dealers are more than satisfied with the general results obtained during July 
and August. Plain oak is strong, and quarter sawed oak is improving. Low grade 
cottonwood probably is the shortest in stock, and low grade poplar and gum are 
nearly in the same condition. Chestnut is a good seller at firm prices. Demand .-is 
steady for al! kinds of hardwood flooring, the mills having sold out their output to 
an extent not known in years, and at better prices. At St. Louis not before since 
the memorable year 1906 has the hardwood business been so brisk as now, with an 
urgent call on all the kinds and sorts handled in that market. Memphis reports good 
sales of the hardwoods manufactured in that mill center.’ Nashville has a big local 
market on account of improvements and secondary manufacturing. Louisville, Pitts- 
burgh and other points send in encouraging advices. In fact, the hardwood market 
as a whole, including northern woods—maple, birch, the elms and basswood— 
reflects nothing but prosperity. 

* * @ 4 

The poplar trade is more active than it was earlier in the season. At Ohio River 
points, especially at Ashland, the demand is running to the higher grades more than 
formerly. Automobile builders are using an increased quantity of wide, clear 
stuif for bodies. The low grades are being absorbed in box manufacture and the 
medium qualities are attracting attention for various applications, Poplar as a 
whole is looking up in a marked degree. 


* * * 


The northern pine trade, steady all the season, has taken a vigorous start since 
the crop situation has assured the country of a more than average outcome. In the 
Duluth-Superior district there lately has been a good deal of trading in norway 
pine stock, as well as in the higher and low grades of white pine. No. 3 and poorer, 
and No. 2 shop and better, have been in very fair demand, as have all sorts of 
specialties in both white and norway pine. At Minneapolis the market is firm and 
good returns from the small grain crops in tributary country encourage the belief 
that there will be more than an ordinarily good fall trade out in the rural districts. 
The railroads are overloaded with business and car shortage is the greatest trouble 
in prospect. Building in the Twin Cities and in other thriving northwestern places 
is using up a large amount of lumber. At Chicago wholesalers report a steady busi- 
ness. Retail dealers are beginning to lay in stocks. A scarcity of low grade stocks 
is reported. In the iron and steel centers, from Chicago to Pittsburgh, the demand 
for pattern lumber is improving on account of prosperity in the lines of manu- 
facture indicated. At New York and the East generally white and norway pine are 
developing a seasonable trade. In the metropolitan district there is an especial 
movement in mixed carload lots. » 

The hemlock trade is flourishing as never before for years. In the Great Lakes 
region dry lumber has practically been sold out, and green stuff is being shipped 
from the saw to satisfy an insistent demand. 


* * * 


At Norfolk, Va., the North Carolina pine movement is being hindered by ear 
shortage. It is thought that barge shipment will be resorted to, wherever that mode 
is possible, to make good for the lack of transportation by rail. Sales have lately 
shown a pronounced increase. In rough lumber the export demand has cleaned up 
the upper grades, and the range of prices has stiffened to correspond. Edge box 
has lately been in active movement, and Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips have strengthened 
in proportion. 

* * * 

Stocks of cypress at Louisiana mills are reported short and broken in assortment. 
At the same time demand is strong. The outlook for the cypress trade from now 
forward is favorable to increased demand and firm, probably advancing, prices, 
which are considerably higher on attractive items than they were. 

* * * 


The eastern spruce trade in New York and vicinity continues to show strength. 
In New England spruce is doing much better than earlier in the season. West 
Virginia spruce is sold out close to the limit of the dry lumber supply. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 
Chicago is to have a $5,000,000 permanent agricultural 

exposition building for the several States, the organization 
of an American Agricultural Association and the establish- 
ment of a National Agricultural Institute. Twenty-two 
governors have indorsed the project. The building will be 
the largest structure of its kind in the world. 

Over cables of the Western Union Telegraph Co. between 
New York and London another reduction in the rate of 
press despatches is announced, effective September 1. 

The sixth International Congress for Testing Materials 
opened at New York City September 2 and will continue 
to September 7. At the conclusion of the sessions in New 
York the engineers, 500 in number, will take a trip in 
three special trains, visiting Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls. 

The date of the national meeting of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
Deep Waterway Association, scheduled to be held at Little 
tock, Ark., October 14 has been changed to September 26. 

The Suffolk County (Mass.) special grand jury August 29 
returned secret indictments against William M. Wood, presi- 
dent of the American Woolen Co., and three others, on a 
charge of having conspired in the planting of dynamite at 
Lawrence during the strike last spring, the object being to 
throw the blame on the union leaders who were conducting 
the strike. 

James H. Brady, former governor of Idaho, for next presi- 
dent, and Wichita, Kans., for the next meeting place of 
the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress were decided 
upon at the meeting at Salt Lake City August 29. 

The Federal grand jury at Dallas, Tex., August 29 re- 
turned an indictment charging a number of prominent oil 
men as representatives of the Standard Oil Co. with con- 
spiracy and combination in violation of the anti-trust laws. 
The case is set for the January term of court. 

After being practically destroyed by fire the steamer Nan- 
tucket September 2 sank in the Baltimore harbor. Firemen 
and members of the crew clung to the masts until all, 40 in 
number, were rescued. The vessel was valued at $450,000. 

The international aeroplane race for the Gordon Bennett 
cup will take place at Clearing, Ill, September 10. Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Belgium, Holland and Switzerland are 
sending teams for the race. 

The Bush Terminal Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., has applied 
for riparian rights on 2,500 feet of water front at Bayonne, 
N. J., where it proposes to build a harbor terminal five 
times as. large as that in Brooklyn, providing employment 
for 50,000 persons and involving an expenditure of $150,- 
000,000. 

Chicago's post-office receipts for August totaled $1,932,- 
488.69, an increase of $11,860.01 over those of August, 
1911, breaking all previous records. 

As a result of terrific rains recently throughout West 
Virginia, western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio 40 persons 
are dead and property damaged to the extent of $2,000,000. 

The destroyer Jouett, in command of Lieut. Commodore 
William P. Cronan, has proved to be the fastest boat of the 
Navy. On a run from the Boston Navy Yard to Newport, 
R. I., August 29 it developed a speed of 33.7 knots for seven 
consecutive hours in a rough sea. 

Practically every civilized country in the world will be 
represented at the National Conservation Congress to be held 
at Indianapolis, Ind., October 1-4. 

A world’s record for stolen bases was made August 29 by 
Nicholson, outfielder of the Frankfort (Ky.) Blue Grass 
League Club. Nicholson has stolen 180 bases in 115 games 
played this season. 

The Southern Pacific Co. is to spend $400,000 in improv- 
ing and enlarging its shops at Houston, Tex. The number 
of men employed there will be increased to 800. 

Kansas has sold 2,333,567.02 acres of the school lands 
given the State by the United States at the time Kansas 
was organized, and it has received $7,521,982.96 for its 
permanent school fund. This is an average price of $3.25 
an acre for this land. 

All negotiations in the wage controversy between the 
general managers of the eastern railroads and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers were declared 
suspended August 28 until such time as the board of arbi- 
tration should hand down its decision on the demands by 
the engineers. d 








The trial of Lieut. Charles Becker, of New York City, 
on the charge of murder has been set for September 12 by 
the Supreme Court. 

Gov. Glasscock, of West Virginia, September 3 proclaimed 
martial law throughout the Kanawha coal strike zone as a 
fesult of violence. During the first 12 hours after the order 
was issued the militia confiscated 200,000 rounds of ammu- 
nition, seven modern machine guns, 1,500 rifles and a bushel 
of revolvers. It was feared these might fall into the hands 
of the strikers. 

Fire which originated at the Casino cafe at Ocean Park, 
Los Angeles, Cal., September 3 caused one death and prop- 
erty loss of $2,250,000. 


Backed by New York financiers, a company which has 
bought 5,000 acres at the mouth of .the Brazos River is 
expected to build a new seaport city for the purpose of 
capturing trade through the Panama Canal. 


Residents of Oceanside, Cal., who recently voted against 
the licensing of saloons, forwarded a petition to the city 
council September 2 asking a special election to vote on 
establishing a municipal bar. The petitioners say that 
despite the liquor restrictions people are spending about 
$00,000 a month for beer, wine and whisky and if this 
revenue could be collected by the town it would more than 
meet the expenses of city government. 


The 6-day mutiny among the convicts at the Michigan 
State Penitentiary at Jackson was put under control by 
the State militia September 4. 


Washington. 

William J. Flynn, formerly deputy police commissioner of 
the City of New York, September 3 sent his resignation 
as operator in charge of the New York branch of the United 
States Secret Service to Chief Wilkie. He will be succeeded 
in the New York office by John Henry, his associate there. 





Confirmation of the press reports of the great activity 
of rebel looting parties in northern Mexico continues to 
reach the State Department from its consuls in that section. 


The Department of Agriculture plans to have an agent in 
every county in every State in the Union, whose duties shall 
be to gather farm statistics for the Government and to assist 
farmers in the general development of their work. 

All civil service employees are exempt from removal except 
on charges after due notice and with fair opportunity to be 
heard in their own defense, under a provision of this year’s 
postoffice appropriation bill. 

Secretary Nagel has started Labor Commissioner Charles 
Pr. Neill on an inspection tour of the anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal mines of the United States in order to ascertain 
the reason for the advance in coal prices. 

Announcement was made by Postmaster General Hitch 
cock August 29 that .the Postoffice Department would be 
ready January 1, 1913, to put into general operation the 
recently authorized parcel post system. 

Cities hereafter may have free water for municipal pur- 
poses and for irrigation. Provision therefor is made in 
regulations for governing water development on_ public 
lands outside national forests, promulgated by Secretary of 
the Interior Fisher. 

Indictments against four Department of Agriculture offi 
cials involved in the Florida everglades case were dismissed 
August 30 by the Government. All were charged with 
falsifying payroll vouchers. 

As the result of an appropriation of $500,000 at the last 
session of Congress, the Government is about to cooperate 
with the several States to provide good roads throughout 
the country. Experiments are to be made in the way of 
constructing smooth and broad highways in each State, if 
the authorities of the State agree to expend double the 
amount of money the Government will disburse. 

President Taft has restored to entry 751,691 acres of 
land in Colorado heretofore included in coal withdrawals. 
More than 500,000 acres of these lands are in North Park, 
Jackson County. 

Federal investigation of the alleged “planting” of dyna- 
mite at Lawrence, Mass., during the recent textile strike in 
that city was begun at Boston September 3. 

Hamilton King, of Olivet, Mich., United States minister 
to Siam, died at Bangkok, Siam, September 1. He had 
been in the diplomatic service since 1898. 

Judge R. W. Archbald of the Commerce Court, whose trial 
under impeachment proceedings is impending before the 
Senate, has asked Chief Justice White of the United States 
Supreme Court temporarily to relieve him of duty. The 
chief justice has taken no action on the request. 

Automobile exportations from the United States during 
the fiscal year 1911-1912 were valued at more than $30,000,- 
000 or 30 times as great as they were 10 years ago, accord- 
ing to the report of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Automobile importation in 1912 amounted to 
$2,000,000 a decrease of about $2,000,000 over the imports 
of 1907. 

Plans have been completed by the Treasury Department 
for the construction of the four revenue cutters authorized 
by Congress, to cost $925,000. 

Ample apologies have been made by Cuban officials for the 
assault by the journalist Maza on Hugh Gibson, American 
in charge of the legation at Havana, and the State Depart- 
ment has concluded to allow the Cuban authorities to prose- 
cute Gibson's assailant. 

Figures just compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor show exportations in 
July of manufactures ready for consumption valued at 
$61,500,000 against $48,000,000 in July, 1911. Manufac- 
tures exported for further use in manufacturing reached a 
total value of $32,250,000 against $28,000,000 in July of 
last year. 














FOREIGN. 


Four hundred Mexican rebels, under command of Pascu: 
Orozco, captured Ojenaga without firing a shot. The Fed 
eral forces fled to the hills and the small garrison let: 
behind failed to put up any resistance. 

Vifty American marines reached Managua, Nicaragu: 
September 2. Rear Admiral Sutherland, commander-in-chir 
of the United States Pacific fleet, controls the situation 
American naval forces are garrisoning the principal town 
along the railroad. The rebels have suspended operations 

A complete disavowal was made September 3 by the Bri 
ish foreign office at London of the so-called official announce 
ment that the British Government will formally deman 
arbitration on the Panama Canal tolls question. 

The Government is considering the construction of a new 
commercial port in southern Chile on the basis of the studie 
completed by Engineer Don Francisco Riva R. 

Under the new bill passed by the Russian Duma and just 
approved by the Emperor concerning compulsory military 
service the well-to-do classes are deprived of the facilities 
for exemption hitherto permitted, with the result that 
the Emperor will henceforth have 25,000 to 30,000 mor 
soldiers annually. 

Statistics published by the Aero-Guide show that Franc 
leads the nations in the number of aviators with 614. Great 
Britain is second with 200 pilots. 

Work has already begun on the stadium which Berlin is 
to build for the Olympic games in 1916. The swimming bath 
is to be outside the arena with seats for 2,200 people and 
standing room for an extra 800. The great stadium itself 
will accommodate 300,000 spectators in all, of whom 20,200 
may be seated. 

The new tidal dock which has been under construction 
for several years to the west of the harbor of Boulogne, 
France, has just reached completion and will be officially 
opened soon. 

There were 1,067,215 persons employed in the coal mines 
of Great Britain last year and there was a record output of 
271,891,899 tons of coal, or 7,458,871 tons more than in 
the preceding year. 

M. Lukacs, president of the Hungarian National Council, 
recently introduced an electoral reform bill which foreshad- 
owed the granting of the parliamentary vote to Hungarian 
women who have been educated up to a certain standard. 
This is the first substantial measure conferring suffrage 
rights on women in southeastern Europe. 

Prince Henry, of Prussia, the Kaiser's brother, has been 
appointed envoy extraordinary at the coronation of the 
Emperor of Japan. 

An oil-carrying ship with a capacity of 6,000 tons of oil 
and machinery consisting of two sets of motors, each 1,250 
brake horsepower, is being built by the British Government 
at Devonport. The English Navy has now in service or 
about to be commissioned 55 destroyers and 36 torpedo boats 
that burn only oil in their furnaces. 

Emperor William passed in review September 2 the most 
powerful army ever gathered in Berlin in time of peace. 
It comprised over 60,000 men and was composed of the 
artillery, cavalry, infantry, engineers and auxiliary troops 
of the guards and of the Third Army corps. Near the 
Emperor were John G. A. Leishman, United States Ambas- 
sador, and Capt. Samuel G. Shartle, United States Military 
attaché. 

Caroline White, the authoress, who was well known in 
literary circles 50 years ago, is dead in London, England, 
at the age of 101 years. She kept up her literary works 
until the last. 

The Happy Publishing Co. is a new venture in London, 
England, which will publish only women’s books and none 
except those that will make their readers happy. Men are 
excluded from any part of the business. 

Seven scientists have issued a report that Guadalajara, 
the second city in Mexico, with a population of 150,000, is 
built on the crater of a slumbering volcano and urge that 
the city be vacated. 

A newly formed syndicate of Spaniards and Mexicans 
have bought for $9,250,000 gold 1,000,000 acres of land 
along the Rio Grande and San Juan Rivers. It will pre- 
pare about 200,000 acres for cultivation. A large canal 
will be constructed and a 200-horsepower pumping plant 
provided for irrigating the 200,000 acres. 

The United States transport Liscom sank August 27 at 
Shanghai, China, and is lying in 40 feet of water. The 
cause of the accident has not yet been ascertained. 

The Arctic explorer Capt. Amundsen is writing a book 
about his journey within the Antarctic Circle, which will be 

published in December. [le will leave Norway on a lecture 
tour this month, visiting Berlin, Austria, Switzerland, Paris 
and Rome, arriving at London the beginning of 1918. 

A Pekin dispatch says an agreement will be signed Sep- 
tember 6 with Lloyd’s Bank and Smith’s Bank of London, 

England, for a loan of $50,000,000 to China. 

Following the definite rupture in peace negotiations be- 
tween Turkey and Italy renewed military activity is re- 
ported in the war offices both at Constantinople and Rome. 
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In financial and general business circles frequent 
omment is beiug made about the spectacle of increas 
ing business, with prospects of continued expansion, in 
the face of one of probably the most confusing and 
uncertain presidential campaigns ever witnessed in this 
country. At no time has there been more preaching of 
radical doctrines by men who have stood high in public 
office and public opinion, a situation sufficiently start- 
ing and amazing to cause business men to pause and 
consider what is to be the outcome, and what effect it 
will have on finance, industry and trade. Yet there 
s no pause, but rather an almost headlong rush to 
vet to the forefront of endeavor—to do all the business 
possible. The iron and steel industry and trade are 
generally taken as the barometer of the financial and 
commercial situation. In those branches growth of out- 
put and distribution has been remarkable for several 
months, and as the season advances there is a constant 
increase. So pronounced has been the gain in the 
demand for pig iron and for finished products of iron 
and steel that operators now predict that they have 
entered on a period that will exceed in activity and 
volume anything ever before known. The outcome of 
the crops this season has greatly helped to this con 
clusion. To move the immense yields of grain and 
other farm and orchard products to market will tax 
transportation facilities beyond anything ever before 
known. It is calculated that the congestion of traffic 
on account of the crops, and the merchandising that will 
result from their sale, will be such that the facilities of 
the railroads will be far less than the exigency de- 
mands. With this, and the prolonged period of heavy 
traffic that is expected, the companies are  mak- 
ing extraordinary efforts to increase their rolling stock 
equipment. This greatly adds to the industries that are 
called upon to contribute to the necessitous result. The 
equipment demand stimulates the steel trade and ‘the 
demand for lumber and the numerous materials that 
enter into the building of cars and locomotives. It 
also calls for the employment of labor. There is a 
positive scarcity of ‘‘hands’’ in almost every line of 
work, a remarkable showing in view of the compara- 
tively moderate rate at which the industries were oper- 
ating up to the beginning of this year. New enter 
prises and promotions are beginning to be started ; and 
a noteworthy feature is that corporate financing has 
shown a great increase this year, and that, too, not 
withstanding the injury to such interests that was 
supposed to have resulted. from prosecutions of 
‘‘trusts’’? by the Government, and the general outery 
against corporate monopolies and abuses. 


* * # 


Despite the strange mixture in the political situation 
and the doubt about the results of the fall elections 
as bearing on investments, general business and credit, 
the people apparently have become largely oblivious 
to politics, being wholly absorbed in taking advantage 
of the present opportunity to recover the ground lost 
during the dull period succeeding the panic of 1907. 
Faith is general that the country has entered upon a 
period of great expansion in industry and trade, and 
it is so complete that it banishes or submerges deter- 
rent political considerations. It is difficult in these 
days to induce business men even to talk about politics. 
Probably this mood or attitude is largely induced by 
the perplexity that most men of affairs are in with 
respect to the outcome of the coming National and State 
elections. The situation is so mixed, and the editors, 
candidates and the spellbinders are making so many 
diametrically opposite statements, that the mass of 
the people are disgusted and turn to work and busi- 
ness for relief. 

* * * 

The foregoing considerations lead to the suggestion 
that industry and business are bigger than politics. 
When one sees the grand fiasco that has come out of 
the prosecution of the Standard Oil Co., and reflects 
upon the hundred millions that the grave old men who 
manage that trust have made out of absorbing the 
stocks of the small holders of such securities, he is 
inclined to think that big business is stronger than the 
Government, or at least is too well entrenched and too 
skilfully managed to suffer much from antitrust laws 
or prosecutions to punish or dissolve. Moreover, the 
figures which show that there has been a great increase 
in the total financing of corporations during the last 
year, and the new developments in corporate enterprises 
of the last six months, lead to the impression that the 
general Government has not made much headway in 
regulating the big business of the country. Perhaps 
it is this consciousness that has inclined the business 
public to discount the influence of politics in business, 
and hence there has been a turning away from the 
agitation about politics and candidates, with a new 
resolve largely to ignore the whole lot and stick to 
industry and trade, which promise so well since the 
crops have turned out so lavishly. _ 

Anent the foregoing is the following statement from 
a member of one of the largest importing houses in 
New York, who said, as reported in the Wall Street 
Journal : 





I have just returned from a trip to the middle West, 
covering Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis and other impor- 
tant centers, and I have a better showing of orders than 
I have had in five years. Our trade is chiefly with the 
jobber, who sells to the retailer, and the large jobbers report 
that the retailers’ shelves are practically empty. They are 
alike indifferent about the tariff, and are so prosperous that 
they make no bones about the price. Jobbers are buying 
of us high grade fabrics at 45 cents a yard which will be 
sold to the retailer at 65 cents a yard, and to the consum- 
ing public at anything up to a dollar a yard [suggestive of 
the way the high cost of living is effected, by the way]. 
The excellent promise of the qops, and the large employ- 
nent of labor, together with the profitable industry in every 
direction, have given a tone of confidence to the retail 
murket such as I have not seen since 1906. In all cases 
the retailer’s stocks are low, and he is beginning to see the 
necessity for carrying a better supply of merchandise. So 
far as politics is concerned’ and the old tradition that a 
presidential year meant bad business, no one seems con- 
cerned about the election. 


Up to the beginning of this week the New York 
banks reported that their shipments of currency to 
the interior indicated that the crop movement demand 
for currency had set in in seasonable volume. Receipts 
from the interior for the week were slightly less than 
during the week previous, while shipments were $5,500, 
000 more. The latter included gold withdrawals from 
the sub-treasury amounting to $1,900,000 for shipment 
to Canada. Money was working firmer and exchange 
was lower. 

During August financing of the industrial, public 
utility and railroad companies of the country amounted 
to $78,231,000. This total is $20,000,000 ahead of July 
financing, and $26,000,000 more than the amount 
financed in August last year. The large amount of 
financing done by the agricultural machine manufac- 
turing concerns during August’ accounts for the in- 
crease. Corporate finaucing during the eight months 
of this year to the end of last week reached the record 
total of $1,481,950,000, comparing with $1,154,674,000 
for the similar period of last year, and is about 3 per 
cent increase over that period. Says a_ reviewer: 
‘* Even though the market for new securities is at pres- 
ent very dull, it seems likely that the current year will 
establish a new high record, with a margin close to 
half a million dollars’ worth of securities to spare.’’ 

* 

At the end of last week considerable activity was 
reported to have lately been shown in the locomotive 
market. Among the larger orders placed was that of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad for 50 locomotives. New 
inquiries were being reported, which was taken as an 
indication of continued strength in engine buying. The 
Grand ‘lrunk company is in the market for 25 locomo- 
tives, the Northern Pacifie for 50, the Canadian Pacifie 
for 50 and the Lehigh Valley for 12. Altogether active 
inquiries are in the market for 475 locomotives. New 
car inquiries announced include 1,000 box and 50 mis- 
cellaneous cars wanted for the Canadian Pacific, and 
‘95 electric coaches for the Pacific Express Railway of 
Los Angeles, Cal. The Northern Pacific has bought 
20,000 tons of rails from the Steel Corporation, and the 
St. Louis & San Francisco has ordered 30,000 tons. 
The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad has been author- 
ized to purchase 3,000 freight cars, and the Wells, 
Fargo Express Co. is in the market for 75 express cars. 

According to a high authority, the average decline 
in the market value of French, Belgian, Danish, Dutch, 
Norwegian, Prussian, Swedish and Swiss Government 
bonds, from August, 1907, to April, 1912, was about 
19 per cent. The cause of this great decline in market 
value is not want of confidence in the investing public 
but the enormous increase in the amount of bonds 
created. European Government debts increased during 
the period indicated approximately $5,700,000,000. The 
percentage of increase was 66 per cent in Germany, 47 
per cent in Spain, 26 per cent in Austria-Hungary, 39 
per cent in Spain, and 60 per cent in Belgium. In 
France the national debt was lessened. Augmenting 
this increase of debt in Europe is the bond output of 
the countries of the world outside of Europe that chiefly 
resort to the financial centers of Europe for funds. It 
is estimated that the private investors of Europe from 
1897 to 1912 absorbed in new securities from countries 
outside of Europe the enormous sum of $48,600,000,000. 
All these demands for money have more than absorbed 
the natural increase of the wealth of the country, so 
that a materially higher rate of interest is being paid 
to secure funds, and a similar condition exists in this 
country. It is stated in.conclusion that a materially 
higher rate of interest is ruling the world over than 
was the ease 15 years ago. With this general state of 
the interest rate in the principal money centers of 
Europe a decrease in the rates of interest can not be 
expected in this country, at least for some time. 

* * * 

American exports of automobiles have increased 
more than thirty-fold in the last 10 years, according to 
the report of the Federal Bureau of Statistics. Ex- 
ports of the motor machines now amount to $30,000,000 
a year, against less than $1,000,000 a decade ago. 





Imports have decreased from $4,000,000 to $2,000,000 
a year since 1907. Remarkable as has been the growth 
in the export trade, production for home consumption 
has exceeded it. The value of cars manufactured in 1899 
was $4,748,000; in 1910 it was $240,000,000. 

Money by the million dollars is being invested in 
cattle west of the Missouri River, and more would be 
spent in the same way if cattle were available. Mon- 
tana buyers are operating down in Nebraska and 
Nevada. Arizona, Idaho and Oregon are buying Mexi- 
can stock lavishly. Little two-year-old Mexican stock- 
ers are going into those States at $23 to $24 per head, 
delivered north of the Rio Grande, and fat steers 
selling at $10.50 a hundred on the Chicago market 
look cheap by comparison. Cattle money is abundant, 
as bankers have faith in beef production as an avenue 
of wealth, and the entire West is scrambling for any- 
thing wearing horns. : 

Bradstreet’s says: ‘‘The world’s wheat crop is 
slightly larger than last year, but below the aggregate 
of 1910 and 1909. Europe will have a yield about 
equal to that of last year, while the United States, 
Canada and Argentina will furnish the excess. The 
wet harvests abroad will help demand for hard North 
American wheats and flours. Russian crop estimates 
are a chief uncertain element in a survey of prospects. 
One estimate makes the crop this year 750,000,000 
bushels, against 509,000,000 bushels last year, but other 
authorities place the export surplus at only 120,000,000, 
against sanguine estimates of 250,000,000 
Western Europe is expected to buy heavily. High ocean 
freight rates may be a bar to possible expansion of our 
trade in oats and corn as well as wheat.’ 


bushels. 


te «# 

A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune at Topeka, 
Kans., says that in one year Kansas lost 18,582 horses, 
and in four years it has lost 67,000 horses. In the same 
period it has gained 16,000 motor cars and 1,700 trae- 
tion engines for farm work. The tax commissioner of 
the State says that the annual assessment figures for 
1912 indicate that the horse is passing in large number 
from year to year. Yet there are still 1,045,416 horses 
in the State. He estimates nevertheless that the total 
is receding 15,000 head every year. The losses mainly 
are in the big wheat country in central and western 
Kansas. Throughout the eastern part of the State the 
farms are comparatively small, and there the traction 
engine is not so useful in plowing, on account of the 
small area of the fields. In Kansas 18,625 motor ears 
are listed for taxation. The assessment was made on 
March 1, and dealers in Kansas City and Topeka assert 
that more than 5,000 cars have been sold since that 
time. It is claimed that every motor car sold means 
the loss of four horses. In western Kansas are big 
farms whereon no more than five or six horses are kept. 
Once such farms were stocked with 20 to 40 horses, 
all required for plowing, cultivating and hauling. 


* * * 


J. M. Daly, superintendent of transportation of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, speaking before the Traveling 
Engineers’ Supply Men’s Association, is reported to 
have said that 80 per cent of the railroads in the United 
States are rapidly approaching bankruptcy because 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will not allow 
rates to be made in conformity with wages and cost of 
living. Mr. Daly must have made some elaborate and 
extensive figuring to reach such a tremendous and com- 
prehensive fact as he alleges. Probably some of the 
railroads that he takes into his bankruptcy net would 
demur to Mr. Daly’s statement. 


* * * 


J. H. Johnson, United States consul at Matamoros, 
Mexico, has sent forth the statement that a newly 
formed syndicate has purchased a million acres of land 
along the Rio Grande and San Juan Rivers, in Mexico. 
The total payment for these lands was $9,250,000 in 
gold. The company, the consul says, will at once begin 
preparing about 200,000 acres for cultivation, 70,000 
acres of which will be devoted to cotton culture. A 
large canal will be constructed and a 200-horsepower 
pumping plant will be constructed for irrigation pur- 
poses. The Mexican Government has loaned the com- 
pany $2,500,000 gold, on long time, with the under- 
standing that when this money is due the principal and 
interest may be liquidated by transferring a sufficient 
number of developed acres to the Mexican Government 
at $40 an acre. It is said that most of this vast body 
of land will be colonized with foreigners, mostly 
Italians. This enterprise is regarded by the consul as 
potential with great advantage to Americans, as much 
machinery and tools doubtless will be needed to earry 
out the scheme of reclamation. That the syndicate in- 
tends to build a railroad through the purchased lands 
is reported. Cattle to.the number of 40,000, owned by 
the company that had held the land, have been sold to 
an American syndicate and will be shipped to the 
United States. 
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SASH AND DOOR TRADE 











Judging from the reports emanating from the dif- 
ferent sash and door centers of the country fall trade 
should be very good. As a general thing all the 
manutacturers are busy, which in itself is the best 
remedy for price cutting. While competition is keen 
prices are reported to be firm, with the possible ex- 
ception of one or two territories, where manufac- 
turers always expect more or less unfair compe- 
tition. There is no doubt business is being done on 
a basis which leaves the manufacturer in fair shape. 
There is plenty of work in the hands of the builders 
and the balance of the year should add largely to 
its volume. It is stated the accumulation of stock 
goods in the warehouses of the big manufacturers of 
the Wisconsin Valley are being rapidly reduced, 
which is another reason for the steadiness in values. 
Demand for odd work is of steadily large proportions 
and a few straight orders for carloads are inter- 
spersed here and there among the mills, received by 
the manufacturer and jobbing houses. 

In Chicago wholesalers state the estimating de- 
partments are very busy and if the demand for stock 
work orders was in proportion to the request for odd 
work the situation in Chicago, as well as other cen- 
ters, would be extremely satisfying to both manu- 
facturer and jobber. Building in the city and sub- 
urbs continues unabated, which condition is expected 
to continue until winter shall set in. 

The outlook for fall building operations in the 
country districts of the Northwest is good, as in- 
dicated by the good run of orders received by Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul manufacturers. Buyers have 
been getting into the market to assure their require 
ments for fall delivery before car shortage con- 
ditions make it impossible to get their supplies in 
time. This has brought on a demand earlier than 
usual in recent years, and the situation is strong. 
Much figuring is being done on twin city work. 

Baltimore (Md.) sash, door and blind factories are 
still cheered by the numerous orders that are coming 
out. It can not be said that the trade is of extraor- 
dinary proportions, but it keeps up far better than 
had been supposed, and of late much additional work 
has developed, so that there is every prospect of the 
sash factories being kept busy during the rest of the 
season. Prices are not such as to yield especially 
large margins; neither is the competition for orders 
so keen as to unduly scale down profits. 

The door mills of Buffalo, N. Y., are turning out 
a large amount of material, the demand for doors be- 
ing mostly for the cheaper grades. The lumber used 
is mostly yellow and Idaho pine. Occasionally cy- 
press is being used, but the demand is not large. 
The high price of lumber cuts down the mill profits, 
but does not appear to lessen the amount of building 
going on, especially in the city, where the figures 
are above the average. Western mills are close 
competitors. 

At Cincinnati dealers are doing their utmost to 
keep up with the demand for all kinds of building 
material but many of them are behind on orders and 
have very little chance of catching up on account of 
the very heavy demand. This has been an excep- 
tionally heavy building year and activity will con- 
tinue until the weather gets cold enough to stop out- 
side work. Much unfinished work is bound to be left 
over. Stock sizes, while arriving as well as can be 
expected in the face of such strong demand, in most 
sections have been very short during the last month 
and the situation does not improve, Local dealers 
are willing to pay the price for prompt shipments but 
this does not get them the stock with any degree of 
quickness, as large manufacturing plants can not 
keep up with the demand. Mills here are running 
almost exclusively on special work and are far be- 
hind on orders and are getting high prices for every- 
thing, not alone on account of the extraordinary de- 
mand, but more so on account of the high prices of 
rough lumber and the high cost of labor. 

Although the sash and door business at St. Louis 
has not shown the same degree of improvement shown 
in both the yellow pine and hardwood lumber mar- 
kets, still the trend of this trade is upward. The 
approach of fall, with its excellent building outlook, 
is bringing an increased volume of inquiry and 
orders. Mixed car trade is better. Prices are some- 
what firmer, but not yet in accord with the actual 
condition of supply and demand. 

The market at Kansas City continues firm. De- 
mand is better and manufacturers are finding in 
many cases that they have not figured close enough 
on fall business, with the result that they are be- 
ginning to be short of some woods. A shortage just 
now comes near to being serious in view of the short 
stocks at mills and the scarcity of cars. The country 
trade is showing special strength. 

Sash and door prices at Tacoma, Wash., are re- 
ported firm, inquiries tending to increase, and there 
is a very fair run of orders, with everybody busy. 

Only a fair demand is reported by San Francisco 
sash and door factories. Millwork will improve as 
progress is made in the erection of numerous build- 
ings there and in Oakland. If the agitation to raise 
the labor union embargo that has existed there for 
some time on finished lumber from the Northwest is 
successful there will be small probability of getting 
better prices for fir doors in this market. , Conditions 
are unchanged in the white pine door manufacturing 
field. The production in the aggregate is fully up 





to the demand for California door stock and prices 
have not improved materially. 

The window glass situation remains practically un- 
changed. The result of the meeting of the wage com- 
mittee of the workmen and of the American Window 
Glass Co. has resulted in an increase of wages of 20 
per cent, covering the period from August 31, 1912, 
to August 31, 1913. The Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co.’s expert sizes up the window glass situation as 
follows: 

There has been no general change in price on the part of 
the manufacturers since our last issue. ‘The market remains 
very firm. No glass is being produced by hand, and but a 
very limited amount by machines. As stocks held by manu- 
facturers are being reduced it is becoming more and more 
difficult to secure a suflicient proportion of the better quali- 
ties and sizes with which to meet average trade require- 
ments, and there is no likelihood that this situation will be 
improved until after a general resumption of operaticns 
takes place at the factories, 

Committees representing the manufacturers and _ skilled 
workers have conferred on the question of wages for the 
coming fire, but no satisfactory conclusions were reached, 
as the workmen presented scales calling for an increase in 
wages to such an extent that the manufacturers could not 
see their way clear to grant the demand. Unless a spirit 
of compromise is developed on both sides, it is not likely 
that a satisfactory wage adjustment may be reached very 
promptly. This feature, and also other indications, point to 
a comparatively late start this fall, which will necessitate 
the requirements for the next sixty days being furnished 
from glass now held by manufacturers and jobbers. With 
an increase in demand already developing, the prospects are 
that considerable glass will be required during the next two 
months, and unless something entirely unexpected should 
occur in the business or political world, prices will undoubt- 
edly remain firm and tend toward a higher level, especially 
after it has been determined just how much of an increase 
in wages will be granted the workmen the coming fire. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 














REPRESENTATIONS OF BROKER AS TO TIMBER 
ON LAND. 

The Supreme Court of Oregon holds that where an owner 
of land employed another to find a purchaser and the agent 
or broker represented to a purchaser that there was stand- 
ing and growing on the land over 4,000,000 feet of mer- 
chantable fir timber, when in fact there was not more than 
1,300,000 feet, the purchaser was entitled to a decree can- 
celing the conveyance and requiring a repayment of the 
purchase money. The court says that it was within the 
scope of the authority of the agent or broker to describe 
the land to an intending purchaser and to state what it 
contained in the way of timber or the like. Without mak- 
ing some such representations, it would be impracticable 
to procure a purchaser.—Copeland v, Tweedle, 122 Pac. R. 
302. 

INTERPRETATION OF STATUTE RELATIVE TO 
BOOM AND DRIVING COMPANIES. 

The Supreme Court of Washington says that while the 
statute of that State may not be happily worded, it clearly 
means that where a boom and driving company has made 
improvements upon a stream, in a measure navigable but 
not practicably navigable for the floatage of logs and other 
timber products which aid and assist the floating of the 
logs, it shall be entitled to driving charges on all logs 
placed in the stream, ‘‘without request to drive the same.” 
In other words, neither an actual “driving” nor an actual 
“sacking” is required to entitle the driving company to 
the toll. The purpose of the law is to permit such com- 
panies to improve the rivers and streams of the State, so 
as to make them practicably navigable for floating logs and 
other timber products, and to allow them to charge a toll 
for such service when the improvement has aided in the 
accomplishment of the end in view. It is not necessary 
that the company shall do any actual work in the handling 
of the logs. It suffices if the improvement it has made 
aids in floating them. Such streams are public highways 
common to all, and the legislature foresaw’ that, without 
such improvements, there would be a commingling and con- 
gestion of logs so as in fact to destroy the common right. 
The State itself could have made the improvement, either 
by levying a general tax or by the exacting of tolls. It 
chose, however, to leave the field open to public service 
corporations. The right to impose tolls as a consideration 
for carrying out an enterprise intended to benefit the public 
is a right of government.—Franck y. Pittock & Leadbetter 
Lumber Co., 122 Pac. R. 7. 


SALE OF TIMBER CONSTRUED AS A REVOCABLE 
LICENSE. 

A woman owning certain lands sold the timber thereon, 
giving to the purchaser a bill of sale which stated that for 
a valuable consideration she thereby sold to him all of the 
timber on said lands. The Supreme Court of Michigan says 
that the writing executed by the parties was a bill of sale 
of the timber with a license to enter upon the lands and re- 
move it. The timber until it was severed was a part of 
the realty. The writing did not attempt to convey any 
interest in lands. ‘Therefore no title to the timber would 
pass until it was severed from the realty. When severed, it 
became personal property and passed by the bill of sale. 
It was the sale of a future chattel. Such a license may be 
revoked at any time before the timber is severed. If that 
was done in this case, as it was claimed, it concluded the 
purchaser's rights. But it was said that the license was in 
writing, and could not be revoked. The writing would not 
prevent it. A license is not an interest in real estate, and 
therefore may as well be oral as in writing. Moreover, the 
death of the woman before the purchaser severed the tim- 
ber worked a revocation of the license. That the purchaser 
notified her sons of his rights to the timber after her death 
and before they contracted with another party to cut and 
remove the timber would avail the purchaser nothing, as 
the sons had the same right to revoke the license as their 
mother had, and their act in granting to another a right 
inconsistent with this purchaser's would work a revocation 
of his license.—Curran v. Gordon, 1385 N. W. R. 264. 





Strength of New England Hardwoods. 


Boston, MaAss., Sept. 3.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Will you please give us the estimated strength (breaking 
strength) of the following New England hardwoods: Oak 
birch, beech and maple? Tue Conway LUMBER Co. 

[The kinds of wood mentioned are not very clearly 
specified in this letter and in order to cover the inquiry 
properly two kinds of oak and two kinds of birch have 
been included in the following table: 


Modulus of 
Elasticity. Rupture 






MURIRUO BRK icles sie cue ata 'cone ss tae ares 2,090,000 13,100 
EE RN ee oS eat, User gos eau tle We Eee 1,770,000 11,400 
i OU SSR eee eerie 1,580,000 13,100 
ON IONE oo: 5:6 sora 3608 6 Svs ete isd io ele 4 8 2,290,000 17,700 
SMES SSS Soe eee nae ae 1,720,000 16,300 
Deeer OF bard Maple... oc cccsccccsses 2,070,000 16,300 


The figures which are quoted are as given by Charles 
Henry Snow in ‘* The Principal Species of Wood.’’ 
EDITORS. | 





Insurance on Standing Timber. 


Cuicaco, Aug. 29.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: One 
of our southern members writes requesting the name and 
address of some responsible insurance company that places 
fire risks on standing timber. As we have no line on this 
subject we will be under obligations for any names or sug 
gestions you may be able to send us. 

kK. F. Fisu, Secretary, 
National Hardwood Lumber Association. 

{No American insurance company will write insur 
ance on standing timber. There is but one instance 
known to the editors of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
where timber in North America has been insured in this 
way. Price Bros. & Co. (Ltd.), of Quebec, in bonding 
its timber properties in the sum of $6,000,000 divided 
the timber limits into 15 groups and insured each in 
Lloyd’s against forest fires. In connection with this 
insurance plan a complete fire patrol system is main 
tained. This concern is over 100 years old, and more 
than one-half of its $5,000,000 stock is in the hands of 
the Price family, which may have much to do with the 
favorable consideration of its application for insurance. 
—EDIToRS. | 





Preservative Treatment of Fence Posts. 


FreDA, N. D., Sept. 3.—-Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Can you kindly refer me to some pamphlet on the preserva 
tion of fence posts? ROBERT A. FRUEN. 

[The inquirer has been mailed copy of Forest Service 
Circular No. 117. In this circular, issued in 1907, are 
some very practical observations on the open-tank method 
of treating fence posts, either at the bottom in the case 
of the more durable woods, or at the top and bottom 
where the top is liable to be attacked by decay, or the 
entire post in the case of the more quickly decaying 
species. The cost of a suitable tank and furnace is 
given as about $45, although for the bottom treatment 
a large iron kettle, such as is common on the farm, 
could be utilized in a pineh, or a tank, with a fire un- 
derneath it, which is sometimes found upon the farm for 
scalding hogs. The cost of treating fence posts by hired 
labor is estimated to range from 4 to 15 cents. It is 
stated that while cheap fence posts may cost 6 cents un- 
treated and 12 cents to place in position and will last 
four years, such a post to which a cost of 15 cents fo: 
preservative treatment has been added will last about 
20 years, making it much the cheaper of the two posts. 
Preservative treatment of posts also permits the use of 
cheap woods which would be entirely unsuitable if not 
treated. In such a locality as that from which this 
inquiry comes, where the fence-post supply must be 
brought from a considerable distance, preservative treat- 
ment is especially indicated. If this inquirer actually 
follows out this matter the AMEICAN LUMBERMAN would 
be pleased to be advised as to the results obtained from 
his work.—EDITors. ] 


—OoOornwn" 


Creosote Literature and Sources of Supply. 
LEXINGTON, Ky., Sept. 8.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Will you please advise me if there is a paper devoted to 
the creosote industry and if there are any works in book 
form that I can get hold of? I also would like to have the 
names of some of the concerns that sell creosote for the 
purpose of creosoting ties. A. H.. Peck. 


[There is no periodical as yet that is devoted to the 
creosoting industry and the editors know of no text- 
books devoted directly to this subject. Various bulle- 
tins and circulars have been issued by the Forest Service 
and such of them as are still in print may doubtless be 
secured upon application. Forest Service circular No. 
132, published in 1908, deals with the seasoning and 
preservative treatment of hemlock and tamarack cross- 
ties, and in the same year was issued ‘‘A Primer of 
Wood Preservation’’ as Forest Service circular No. 139. 
For the creosoting of railroad ties a considerable plant 
would be required, consisting chiefly of tanks, into 
which the ties could be run on trucks and the creosote 
applied under pressure. 

A large proportion of the creosote used by the large 
companies is imported. American creosote is supplied 
by the Semet-Solvay Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., with 
plants in numerous places, and by the Barrett Manu- 
facturing Co., 17 Battery Place, New York City.— 
EDITORS. | 
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IN THE EASTERN FIELD 


As predicted through these columns in July, the 
temporary dullness of that period has given way to a 
resumption of the upward trend and there is again every 
evidence of a wholesome and prosperous condition pre- 
valent throughout the entire hardwood field. 

It is impossible to view the true importance of the 
last 60 day transition without due recognition of the 
specific causes lending impetus to the advance. Confi- 
dence, which for the moment wavered, is once more the 
predominant keynote. Confidence in the future is abso- 
lutely essential to the prosperity of the present and is 
fostered in no way more successfully than by the in- 
vestment of present resources in various enterprises hold- 
ing forth the possibility of future gain. The projection 
of new enterprise demands confidence, not merely in the 
things of today but in the things of tomorrow—of all 
the days in all the years during which the fostered en- 
terprise shall thrive and have its being. No people are 
more keen to recognize the significance of this fact than 
our Canadian cousins, who, whatever may be their other 
faults, are not slow to exhibit that whole-souled confi- 
dence in themselves and their country which is the very 
corner stone of their prosperity. The Canadian influ- 
ence is felt very keenly in the American lumber market 
and the factor of Canadian buying is growing daily more 
appreciable. 


Important Inquiries from Canadian Government. 


One of the most important inquiries to come across 
the border emanates from no less an influential source 
than the Canadian Government, and a preliminary sur- 
vey indicates call for 16,000,000 feet of yellow pine and 
about 2,500,000 feet of white oak and rock elm for the 
manufacture of sheathing and the construction of cribs 
at Quebee. The construction of cribs is only one of 
the projects now.under advisement by the provincial 
Government which will give impetus to price advances 
in the American market. Inquiries have already been 
extended and the entire requisition will come upon the 
market for delivery during 1913. <A greater portion 
of the stock will not be booked for shipment until the 
opening of navigation in the St. Lawrence River, but a 
substantial consignment will be required before the river 
navigation closes this fall. 

It is probable, owing to the long period of delivery 
and the unusual size of the timber required, that it will 
be found necessary to scatter this requisition broadcast 
among a small army of producers. The yellow pine 
people are exceedingly shy of assuming long-time con- 
tracts at a flat price basis on a market which shows 
every indication of a considerable advance within the 
next few months. 








Specifications Present Drawbacks. 


The specifications applicable to this particular inquiry 
present another drawback to its rapid absorption on 
the open market. The total length of the cribs will be 
3790 feet and they will be sheathed on the outer face with 
oak timber 12 inches thick. The cribs themselves, con- 
structed of yellow pine, necessarily must be almost com- 
pleted before the sheathing is applied. Forty-three tiers 
of timber will be required, forming the total height of 
the sheathing, which requirement necessitates the pur- 
chase of 42 tiers of timber 12 by 12 and one tier 12 
by 18. The contractors will attempt to obtain the oak 
timbers in lengths of 22 feet and up, and the pine in 
lengths of from 18 to 44 feet, but it is altogether likely 
that they will find it convenient to arrange for the 
acceptance of shorter lengths before construction is com- 
pleted. The cribs specifications call for pine in the 
cross-ties, uprights, longitudinals, face lumber, decking 
and filling, while the oak will be used entirely in the 
sheathing. 

There will probably be an opportunity to quote on 
various portions of this requirement during next spring 
and summer, as it is reasonably certain that the exigen- 
cies incident to the delivery of this stock will compel 
the usual number of short-sighted contractors to throw 
over their orders in an advancing market. 

Another substantial purchase of American oak has 
been made by the Canadian Department of Railways & 
Canals at Ottawa. Delivery is required at St. John, 
N. B., and the stock will eventually be utilized by the 
Intercolonial Railway at Moncton, N. B. The Grand 
Trunk and the Canadian Pacific are again consistent 
buyers of hardwoods in the States. Several large Cana- 
dian inquiries are expected to make their appearance 
soon and will help to augment the stiffening of prices 
here, and to hasten the boom days which are rapidly 
assuming more significance than merely an anticipated 
event. 

American Roads Coming Into Market. 


Noticeable among American roads to come into the 
market after a long period of retrenchment is the Bos- 
ton & Maine, which tenders inquiry for over 4,000,000 
feet of rough-sawed oak for the construction of freight 
cars. The re-appearance on the purchasing horizon of 
this ultra-conservative road provides a ‘‘straw in the 
wind’’ which should not be overlooked. Among other 
eastern roads tendering new business in car materials, 
piling, switch timber, cross-ties, ete., are the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, the Union Railway, the Phila- 
delphia & Reading, the Chesapeake & Ohio, and the 
Boston & Albany. The Baldwin Locomotive Co. is again 
a heavy buyer of engine bumpers, beams, sills, etc., all 
heavy stock which must meet the requirements of a 
very severe inspection, but for which a good market is 
always readily afforded. The Baldwin works bears an 
enviable reputation among eastern shippers for fair 
dealing. For this the purchasing department should re- 


ceive no small measure of credit, for to obtain the re- 
quired grade of stock on an inspection generally con- 
ceded to be one of the most rigid in the field and still 
retain the confidence and good will of the producers 
demands the exercise of a marked degree of genius. 
Several other large buyers would do well to investigate 
and emulate. 

A practical lumberman affiliated, in an advisory 
capacity, with the purchasing department of every rail- 
road would do much to facilitate the solution of problems 
constantly arising in connection with the relation of 
shipper and carrier. Until the road and the producer 
can recognize the fact that cooperation is of mutual 
advantage neither will taste its rewards. Much has been 
accomplished lately toward that end and much more 
remains to be accomplished if the railroads of this 
country and its vast lumber interests are both to reap 
their individual and collective harvests in the strenu- 
ous times which will soon be upon us. There will be 
a constantly increased demand for lumber products from 
this time on and higher prices are a natural sequence. 
It is a wise purchasing agent and a wise lumberman, 
who, recognizing the signs of the times, prepare, not 
for a resistance of the inevitable but for an intelligent 
recognition of and adaptation to its demands. 


OPP PDD DDD DDD 


During 1911 the first considerable importations of 
lumber from the west coast of the United States came 
into Uruguay. The total lumber imports were as fol- 
lows: White pine, 7,736,000 feet; yellow pine, 19,066,- 
000 feet, and spruce, 7,466,000 feet. 


TEXAN EXPORTS 


GALVESTON, TEX., Sept. 3.—Exports of lumber through 
the port of Galveston during the fiscal year 1911-1912, 
as shown by the official figures of the customhouse, indi- 
cate a considerable revival of the foreign demand. The 
movement of lumber and other manufactures of wood 
for the year named is given in the following tables: 











TIMBERS. 
Country— Feet. Value. 

CINE SGA Sis hut d wOh bE EEE ROSES 3,000 
BRNO 6 wadodc.4.06 vied sawedy dane 20,000 
MMORPGS «9-0 0.4.50:0.0 6 0he 0 4 0b:0- 6000080 3,249,000 
Mexico binges SN ersvew.s is beds aed wee 101,000 
Netherlands é sgh werea we eee ae 969,000 
POONER 9564 5k 6:9.6 6 0. 05-44 WOO Be wR OS 57,000 
United Kingdom............ 5k Sees 1,883,000 

Total 2,000 





Total, 1910-11.........21112! 13,155,000 


Decrease ........ceceeeeceeece 6,863,000 $131,104 








BOARDS, DEALS AND PLANKS. 

Country— Feet. Value, 
Austria ........ is See ew aed: kbs ‘3 73,000 $ 2,915 
POOPIE 00a 0.0 5.0 8000 06:0 060 O60 w 86 1,968,000 61,310 
US Sec ee re P 6,607,000 128,355 
BYGMCE 2 i ccccccvcsces ieerawee nae 1,326,000 27,447 
Germany bhiece ese ole ee'eiea oa 5,629,000 180,362 
Italy sa ere rT Te 124,000 3,705 
WARIO: 5.a.4:5:600 ns 6000s es 60460 oe 0% 351,000 5,882 
TOR. 56.5 9:44 4.0 bo 4.009 6.05 0.8 wea Oe-0 88 12,858,000 273,153 
Netherlands Sih a ise ibr aah Wie Bae BOS 5,326,000 159,021 
INGW SSFUNSWICK oss cicceocewseaesens 613,000 14,733 
SERN ioe aig are Gini 616 956 4086 Ge COTM 14,000 553 
Sweden ........ sie deerece 11,000 42 
United Kingdom ............00000- 3,336,000 128,489 

OOM 650.5506 p 4008s 440859 00 e50% 38,236,000 $986,352 

WOURl,. TORORES 6.6 :060cesv'c aes sees 30,220,000 795,882 

Increase -a+++- 8,016,000 $190,470 
LOGS 

Country— Feet. Value. 
ROR IRIIES 5.5 0.5: aci'0v6:9:4.9:4.9 604.64 6 sree 0 O0cd $ 20,739 
Or ea 2 = 100,128 
PEO 6 6.6.6.0 6 682 SOEER OOO RRS a. o> 1,036 
Se OT | re 370, 15,735 
Li. aaa eee 900 
United Kingdom 27,351 

a ee $165,889 
Total 1910-11 . 226,657 
Decrease $ 60,768 

Country— Value 
BOIBIUM: 60:05 cose cccces 58s 1 ORee Pes 95 $ 795 
NM i. 9.64 a 6100.8 6 144090 cee SS OR COWS 2,¢ 4,236 
CHIBI o. 6:000006- 04.0 64606 0'%8 3,193 6,417 
TEI 0s on) wrod. o.ooer baie oie aise wASae wR 5,553 14,000 
MEOMICO é 6:4.0.0:0:6.54.08008 8S: 987 






Netherlands 











United Kingdom .........seeeeees 260,127 
WOUND. ca cncacitaseenrwase boasts $302,495 
Total 1910-11. ....ccceseccccees 258,991 
INCTOABE «2.200 cece ji 6e a gene $ 43,504 

SHOOKS, 

Country— Number. Value. 
CUBE 55000500 08:0% fee onseewne aan er 113,185 $ 1,889 
FAMAICH. 2.0 cccvcsocescccesensvececve 3,851 1,450 
MeXICO ...ccccsccccccccsccess peows 63,694 8,318 

GTR onc 200 F44SOh RESCH SHEESH 180,720 $11,657 
HOGSHEADS. : 

Country— Value. 

CO ee ee ee ete er re ee ee eee ee ee $26,912 
ALL OTHER WOODS AND MANUFACTURES OF. 

Country— Value, 
CUBR) 260s 0sccesn te te bEND RANGER LES -$ 13,950 
Germany .....--:- ; 5,701 
MeXICO ..ccccccsvccscess . 45,937 
United Kingdom ...cccccccccccctcccscccccesecscccose 59,617 

TOTAL cc prccecsscccescesevevecsscccsvccseeeescsP hen Ue 
TOTAL WOODS AND MANUFACTURES OF, 

Class— Feet. Value. 
TIANSLS 6 co.cc c0.00 es seceseceesoees 6,292,000 $ 190,917 
Boards, deals and planks........ 88,236,000 986,352 

Total .cccccccccccees $1,177,269 

Staves, 2,654,988 pieces 302,495 

LOgs, 8,857,000 feet... .ecerecccsescecscers 165,889 

All other WOOdS...cccccecscececccccceccces 163,774 
MORE) on. ae paw Nh ke Reha e ws ecbauedeeses $1,809,427 
Total, WOIO-Bdic dec ccvieccnesvecscevecses 1,708,651 
TNCTERRO. 6o00c cc dccwsvccescceeveeeceese $ 100,776 





THE COAL TRADE 











Possibly the torrid weather early this week lulled 
into a sense of security some of the prospective 
buyers, who had been importuning shippers last 
month. Labor Day too found all the mines idle. 
From the character of buying that seems to be 
springing up this week it looks as if September will 
be a brisk month in the coal trade. August was 
an active month. Western wholesalers of bituminous 
coal, when making comparisons with the volume of 
their business for August last year, find that last 
mouth showed a considerable increase. A deduction 
from this showing might be that the buying of 
bituminous coal started a little earlier this year than 
in 1911. A year ago a few dealers still had rem- 
nants of unsold stocks carried over from spring, but 
last spring coal in stock was very generally cleaned 
up, so that there was greater inducement to buy 
early. Talk of car famine has exerted a consider- 
able influence in starting the buying movement. 

Ordinarily the early autumn buying of coal con- 
tinues for about a month, then wanes for about the 
same period before the second and more energetic 
buying movement of early winter starts in. How it 
will be this year awaits future development, but it 
seems likely that the first wave of buying will be 
more robust than it usually has been. Western coal 
operators hold generally to that opinion. As noted 
a week ago unsold coal is being produced. Some of 
it is held in loaded cars at mines, till wanted; some 
is started on its way toward market and _ side- 
tracked at convenient junetion points. This fore- 
handedness of producers will prove a godsend to 
buyers if the car situation tightens up in the severe 
fashion that has been so commonly predicted by the 
railroad people. Within a moderate radius of some 
of the chief western coal producing centers there 
is for the present an abundance of fuel. 

But in other important channels of trade there is 
not the same assurance of sufficiency, either now or 
in the future. Eastern bituminous coals are not 
easily bought. The situation in West Virginia has 
been complicated by the miners’ strike in the Paint 
Creek and Cabin creek districts. Pocahontas and 
New River products maintain a firm and perhaps a 
gradually stronger market. A large tonnage is de- 
manded for tidewater shipments. The lakes are 
greedy for cargoes to fill depleted docks in the 
Northwest. The customer for all-rail western ship- 
ments finds many obstacles in the way of early re- 
ceipts. What cars he can obtain are most likely to 
be the big steel hoppers. Smokeless, lump and egg 
are selling at about $2.25 mines, or $4.30 Chicago, 
while mine run is steady at.$1.25 mines. Hocking 
coal is also showing some advance. Some shippers 
have advanced quotations to $1.65 mines or $3.30 
Chicago. Whether this quotation will be shaded the 
next few days will determine. 

There is little change to be noted in western coals, 
except that screenings continue on their downward 
course and that the prime domestic grades may be 
somewhat stronger. Central Illinois screenings sold 
this week at 25 to 35 cents mines. Some shippers of 
Franklin County coal predict $2 mines for domestic 
lump before September ends. For the present they 
are quoting $1.75 as maximum. Some shippers of 
coal from that district are still selling at $1.50. 
Harrisburg is quoted about $1.75 and Carterville 
spreads over the same wide margin of quotations it 
has occupied for weeks. Some very low prices are 
occasionally heard of, though the circular for stand- 
ard preparations varies from $1.50 to $1.75 mines 
for domestic lump. Springfield lump, standard In- 
diana products, and most western domestic grades, 
in fact are holding unchanged at about $1.50, mines. 

Operations at western mines have been seriously 
curtailed during the week by lack of empty cars for 
loading. Almost everywhere mining has to be sus- 
pended several times a week from this cause. Re- 
quirements, however, are for only three or four days 
output a week, on an average, and the interruptions, 
as yet, are not restricting the production to a ton- 
nage below the actual needs. But the margin is be- 
lieved to be very narrow, so that any material fur- 
ther shrinkage in the car supply would give ad- 
ditional strength, tempered possibly temporarily by 
such unsold stocks as the producers may have put 
in readiness for this expected condition. 


While retail dealers may have been stocking up 
with western fuels to a greater degree than usual 
it can not be learned that the users of steam coal 
have taken that course to any considerable extent. 
Some of them, when asked so to do by the repre- 
sentatives of shippers, make reply that labor is so 
scarce that it is almost impossible to secure men to 
unload coal. Work of various kinds is offered the 
unemployed and they accept something they like bet- 
ter than shoveling coal. Some of the western coal 
docks complain of the same scarcity of labor, re- 
marking that men will come to the docks only when 
there is no work to be secured elsewhere. 

Anxiety among dealers is increasing over the 
scarcity of anthracite. Week after week passes 
without improvement in the receipts and in the re- 
moter districts, where winter “receipts are liable to 
be prevented by snow storms and other transporta- 
tion problems, the situation is regarded as precarious. 
The retail merchants are trying everywhere to secure 
the coveted cars, but with inadequate receipts for 
their regular customers the shipper gives scant con- 
sideration to the chance buyer. 
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GOVERNMENT’S PROBE OF RETAILERS’ METHODS. 


Several Hundred Letters Identified and Placed in the Evidence—Witnesses Admit Selling to Consumers Regardless 
of Trade Ethics—Salient Points in the Testimony. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 30.—The taking of testimony 


in the ease of the Government v. W. G. Hollis, the North, 


Western Lumbermen’s Association, Platt B. Walker, the 
Mississippi Valley Lumberman, Lumber Secretaries’ Bu- 
reau of Information, and others, began in the Federal 
Building, this city, Tuesday, August 27, before James 
M. Palmer, of Seattle, acting as special examiner. 
Clark MeKercher, of Chicago, special assistant to the 
United States Attorney General, represented the Govern- 
ment, and Judge M. D. Purdy, of Minneapolis, the de- 
fendants. W. G. Hollis, one of the defendants, has been 
in attendance at each session, as well as A. L. Porter, 
of Spokane, secretary of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association. 

The hearing adjourned at noon today, to reconvene 
Tuesday morning at 10 a.m. Seven witnesses have testi- 
fied so far; their testimony being along similar lines. 
Several hundred letters have been identified by the 
various witnesses and placed in the Government evi- 
dence, endeavoring through these letters to show there 
was a systematic attempt on the part of the retail asso- 
ciations to prevent manufacturers and wholesalers of 
lumber dealing with mail order houses or consumers, and 
thus restraining trade between the States. The efforts 
of Judge Purdy for the defendants seem to center in 
bringing out evidence that manufacturers and whole- 
salers are not disposed to sell to consumers, and that 
they would not do so, knowingly, whether there were any 
retail associations, or publications of any kind; that it 
would not be good business for them to do so, and that 
it is a custom of the trade extending back for many 
years to deal only with legitimate dealers. 

A feature of the case is the evident willingness on the 
part of the defense to admit any evidence asked for by 
the Government in the way of correspondence, and, in 
fact, it appears that the defendants are eager to aid in 
the investigation in every way possible and bring it toa 
conclusion. 

Sessions will be held in Seattle probably all of next 
week, as there are a number of witnesses yet to appear, 
several of them being Everett, Tacoma, Centralia and 
Grays Harbor lumbermen. Following the sessions in 
Seattle, hearings will take place in Portland and from 
there the attorneys will proceed to Spokane, where they 
will hold another session. 


Tuesday Morning Session. 

The first witness called was J. H. Hewitt, who 
conducts a timber and logging business in Seattle. 
He stated that he was formerly a member of the Iyee 
Lumber Co., a wholesale concern which bought lumber 
from various mills and sold it in the Middle West. 

Mr. Hewitt identified several letters regarding ship- 
ments of shingles and they were placed in the evi- 
dence. Mr. McKercher called attention to ene par- 
ticular letter sent out by the Tyee Lumber Co., quoting 
prices ‘on lumber, and which had been returned by 
Foulke & Simeral, of Macomb, Ill., with the following 
notation: 

The attached report shows the Tyee Lumber Co. furnishes 


shingles to Gordon-Van Tine Co. You can’t get any of our 
business and sell Gordon-Van Tine Co., so need not waste 
your postage. Other dealers are of the same mind put 


probably will not write you about it. 

Next a letter was introduced from Mark Anson in 
which he referred to the Tyee Lumber Co. as being on 
the black list and when asked what he knew about 
the word ‘‘black-list’’ in that letter, Mr. Hewitt 
replied, ‘‘ Nothing.’’ 

Mr. Purdy ealled attention to a letter from the 
Tyee Lumber Co. to P. B. Walker, in which the former 
asked to be advised if it was doing an injustice to 
the retail trade by doing business with the U. N. 
Roberts Co. Mr. Hewitt said they felt it necessary to 
take that view of the matter to protect themselves and 
avoid having reports sent out that would be detri- 
mental to business. In answer to questions Mr. Hewitt 
declared he had been brought up to recognize doing 
business with retail dealers as one of the customs of 
the trade. 

Asked why he wrote to Mr. Walker, Mr. Hewitt 
said he did it to avoid publicity in the Mississippi 
Valley Lumberman, which ran a department where 
such matters were discussed and conveyed to the re- 
tailers. As nothing was published, he said he thought 
the letter must have had the desired effect. 

Mr. Purdy—Did you not think from the letters you re 
ceived from Mr. Walker that he was trying to do the right 
thing by you? 

Mr. Hewitt—He wanted to prevent the Tyee Lumber Co. 
from selling mail order houses. 

Mr. Purdy—You do not mean to say you would have con- 
tinued to sell to U. N. Roberts had it not been known to 
the Mississippi Valley Lumberman, do you? 

Mr. Hewitt—I should have continued selling them. 

Mr. Purdy—Are you now concerned in any way in the 
wholesale or retail trade? 

Mr. Hewitt—No. 

Mr. Purdy—While you were in the business did you 
observe the custom of not selling to the consumers direct ? 

Mr. Hewitt—We never did sell to consumers. 

Mr. Purdy—This custom, in your judgment, preserved the 
best interests of the lumber trade, did it not? 

Mr. Hewitt—Yes. 

Mr. MecKercher then .took up the redirect examina 
tion. 

Mr. McKercher—Do you remember any complaint received 
by the North Western Lumber Co. for selling Roach & 
Musser ? 4 

Mr. Hewitt—No. ’ : : 

Mr. McKercher-—-You relinquished Roberts’ trade because 
of the fear of the Mississippi Valley Lumberman? 

Mr. Hewitt—I wouldn't say fear. We wanted to keep 
free from such publicity. 





Mr. Hewitt was excused and the hearing adjourned 
until 2 p. m. 


Tuesday Afternoon Session. 


Upon convening the hearing at 2 p. m., S. L. John- 
son, manager ox: the Washington Cedar & Fir Products 
Co., and tormerly sales manager for the Grays Harbor 
Commercial Co., was called. He identified a file of 
correspondence between the Grays Harbor Commer- 
cial Co. and the Rogers Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, 
relating to a shipment of lumber made by the former 
to Roach & Musser, at Muscatine, Iowa. 

Mr. Johnson wished it understood that he was not 
appearing as a representative of the Grays Harbor 
Commercial Co., and was not connected with that 
company in any way. 

Another batch of letters identified by Mr. Johnson 
were between himself and W. G. Hollis, and related 
to the publication in the Scout of the name of the 
Grays Harbor Commercial Co. 

Judge Purdy in the cross-examination brought out 
the facts that Mr. Johnson had been in the lumber 
business since 1889, that during the time he had been 
connected with the Grays Harbor Commercial Co. the 
company’s chief market was the Middle West and that 
most of the lumber was disposed of to retail yards 
and factories. 

In answer to questions from Mr. Purdy, Mr. John- 
son said that when the contract with Roach & Musser 
was concluded, he discontinued business with them, 
being inclined to sell his stock elsewhere, as Roach & 
Musser were furnishing stock to mail order houses, 
and that this was not considered ethical. 

Mr. Purdy—You felt that your selling to Roach & Musser 
would have an injurious effect on the retail trade, to whom 
you sold 85 or 90 per cent of your stock, did you not? 

Mr. Johnson—It was desirable business. We didn't con- 
tinue to sell them, because of the attitude of the trade. 

Mr. Johnson went on to say that his concern had 
always sold to a legitimate trade and that the action 
of Mr. Hollis was unwarranted and unbusinesslike to 
publish this information without investigating his 
side of the case. 

Mr. Purdy—You felt that Mr. Hollis hadn't treated you 
quite fair? You also felt that you ought to cease selling to 
this sash and door company? 

Mr. Johnson—Yes. We thought this would be good busi- 
ness policy. 

Mr. Purdy then asked Mr. Johnson if he received 
a letter from Hollis under date of May 25, 1909, which 
read: 

It seems to me that Mr. White’s letter to me, together 
with the correspondence he had with the Rogers Lumber 
Co., would be valuable reading for the trade and in no wise 
detract from the splendid standing which your company has 
with the trade at large. Mr. White's letter was a manly, 
straightforward statement of what he thought and | wish 
we might have your permission to publish it. 

Mr. Johnson said he had received such a letter, but 
had written Hollis stating that he was not willing to 
enter into a newspaper controversy nor willing, in 
the absence of Mr. White, who was then in Europe, 
to have his letter published. 

Mr. Johnson also said in answer to questions that the 
publicity department in the ‘Mississippi Valley Lum- 
berman was to notify the retail trade as to who was 
shipping to catalogue houses, leaving the rest to their 
own judgment. He said that the manufacturer seeing 
this information was at perfect liberty to go on mak- 
ing such sales or refrain, just as he saw fit. 

Mr. Johnson was then excused, and Tuesday’s hear- 
ing closed. 

Wednesday Morning Session. 


Wednesday morning was taken up by the testimony 
of M. Elias, formerly manager of the Western Wash 
ington Lumber Co., Seattle, one of whose transactions 
with a customer was published in the Mississippi 
Valley Lumberman and the Scout, the result, he 
claimed, being the loss of considerable yard business. 

Mr. McKercher asked about one E. W. Touet, and 
the answer was, ‘‘A customer of the Western Wash- 
ington Lumber Co.’’ He went on to say that Mr. 
Touet had come to his office during his absence on a 
buying trip and placed an order with his partner, Mr. 
Loeb, for a car of lumber, the profit on the order 
being from $5 to $6 a thousand. 

Mr. MecKercher then asked if Mr. Elias had ever 
had any correspondence with Mr. Hollis or F. D. 
Becker, secretary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, referring to the E. W. Touet transaction, and 
Mr. Elias said that he had. 

Mr. McKercher then produced the letter from Mr. 
Elias to Secretary Becker, which reads: 

In reference to shipment to E. W. Touet, Osceola, Iowa, 
this was a car of lumber purchased from the Gold Bar Lum- 
ber Co. and was shipped to Chas. Hardinger, a personal 
friend of the writer, who lives in Seattle. He advised me 
that he was personally buying this car and that he wanted 
to use same in conjunction with a friend of his who was 
starting a yard at Osceoia, and assured us that orders for 
4 cars additional would be forthcoming at once. We beg 
to advise that up to the present time we have not received 
these four cars, but we understand from Mr. Hardinger, 
with whom we have taken this matter up, that this Mr. 
Touet is now about to embark in the retail business, and 
we can expect orders for these cars shortly. 

Mr. Elias explained that this letter had been dic- 
tated by his partner, Mr. Loeb, but that he was pres- 


ent when it was dictated. 


Mr. McKercher—What of the truth of these statements? 
Mr. Elias—They are not true. 


He said that they knew Touet was a consumer all 
the time, and that they simply wanted to give some 
sort of an explanation, in order to hide the facts. 
‘*We didn’t want to get black listed,’’ he said. 

Mr. MeKercher then introduced a letter from the 
Rogers Lumber Co., Minneapolis, to the Western 
Washington Lumber Co., in which the latter com- 
pany’s attention was called to the shipment to Touet; 
and another letter, being the answer from Elias, in 
which the same explanation was made as in the letter 
to Seeretary Becker. 

Mr. McKercher—Was this the truth? 

Mr. Elias—It was not. 

Another letter from the Rogers Lumber Co. was then 
produced in which Mr. Elias was advised to write to 
Mr. Hollis and give his explanation of the affair. Mr. 
Elias stated that he wrote Mr. Hollis, sending copies 
of the Rogers Lumber Co. correspondence. 

Mr. McKercher—Why did you write him? 

Mr. Elias—We thought if we didn’t make some kind of 
an excuse, and there was a black list or a boycott it would 
likely hit us. 

Mr. Elias stated that during the first year the 
Western Washington Lumber Co. was in business it 
made an aggregate net profit of about $8,000. 

Mr. Purdy—yYou recognized the custom of the trade about 
selling to consumers? You knew it would be unethical? 

Mr. Elias—I don’t think I would ever have refused to sell 
a man lumber if he had the money, but I wouldn't have 
sold him at the same price as I did the retail yards. We 
would charge him from $3 to $5 more. 

Mr. Elias admitted that he wasn’t sure there was 
such a man as Hardinger. 

Mr. Purdy—You knew that Touet was a consumer? 

Mr. Elias—Yes. 

Mr. Purdy—Then you proceeded to write Hollis and 
Rogers and others and lie out of it? 

Mr. Elias—Yes. 

Mr. Purdy—yYou wanted them to understand that you 
were observing the ethics of the trade? 

Mr. Elias—Yes. 

Mr. Purdy then asked if it was not true that all 
lumber business began to fall off in 1910, this being 
an exceptionally bad year; and if many lumbermen 
were not on the verge of bankruptcy at that time, 
and Mr. Elias said this was true. 

Mr. Purdy—You had been soliciting contractors right 
along? 

Mr. Elias—Like many others, on the quiet. 

This concluded Mr. Elias’ testimony and_ the 
Wednesday morning session adjourned. 


Wednesday Afternoon. 


Numerous letters were identified at the Wednesday 
afternoon session as having passed between F. D. Becker, 
secretary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, and 
the secretaries of several retail lumber organizations of 
the Middle West, all pertaining to shipments from Coast 
mills and wholesalers to consumers direct. 

Mr. Becker stated that he has been secretary of the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association since its organiza- 
tion in January, 1908, and that the purpose of the 
organization was to maintain traffic, inspection, claim, 
freight rate and legal department for the benefit of its 
members and also to keep members informed on credits 
and aid them in every way possible. He stated that the 
membership of the association, which is a stock company, 
was made up of 24 stockholders and 50 associate mem- 
bers, of whom about half are wholesalers and half manu- 
facturers. He said be has charge of the association’s 
affairs and correspondence and that during his term 
he has had correspondence with practically all the secre- 
taries of retail associations of the country. 

A letter from the Western Washington Lumber Co. to 
Mr. Becker in which the company made an effort to ex- 
plain why a certain car of lumber had been sold to a 
consumer direct, was introduced. On the letter was a 
notation reading, ‘‘ Write Porter and Hollis,’’ and Mr. 
3ecker said he presumed he had written them. 

Another letter was introduced in which Mr. Becker 
asked the East Hoquiam Shingle Co., of Hoquiam, 
Wash., concerning a car of shingles. 

Mr. McKercher—Where did you get your information con- 
cerning this car? 

Mr. Becker—From one of three sources; correspondence, 
trade papers and verbally. 

Mr. McKercher—No matter how you got your information, 
you usually took it up with the manufacturer? 

Mr. Becker—Yes, if I had time. 

The witness said he got most of his information about 
consumers from the retail secretaries and that he thought 
he was doing the manufacturer a favor by notifying him 
about consumers. 

Nineteen different files of letters between W. G. Hollis 
and Mr. Becker were next offered as evidence. These 
letters related to various deals between shippers and 
consumers. These were identified simply by dates and 
were not read, with one exception, a letter from Becker 
to Hollis of November 13, 1909, which Mr. Becker read 
aloud. It concerned the operations of the Seippel Lum- 
ber Co., of Dubuque, Iowa, and the writer said it had 
been reported to him a great many times but that his 
main object in writing Mr. Porter had been to get a re- 
tail association to advise direct what that particular 
company was doing. The letter further stated that a 
list was made of all firms not recognized as retail dealers 
and these lists were mailed regularly to members of the 
association. 

In a letter from the witness to H. A. Gorsuch, secre- 
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tary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, con- 
cerning a pial order transaction, Mr. McKercher called 
attention to the paragraph which read, ‘‘ Whenever you 


get a letter like this, do not hesitate to write me; also 
write D. A. ford, secretary Shingle Mills Bureau, and 


Victor Beckman, secretary of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and if we three get after 
him we can probably make him take notice.’’ 

Another letter from Mr. Hollis to Mr. Becker stated 
that a certain car of shingles had been diverted through 
the Pacifie Coast Shippers’ Association by the Viora 
Shingle Co. to the Chicago House Wrecking Co. <A part 
of the letter follows: 


Possibly these people don't know what relation the Chicago 
Ilouse Wrecking Company sustains to the lumber trade. 
They are spending thousands of dollars in advertising lum- 
ber, shingles, ete., direct to consumers and are making such 
prices as to absolutely drive the retailer out of the market. 

They have been able to go into the South and purchase 
yellow pine for cash at prices that absolutely make the 
dealer sick wherever they figure. If this situation was 
fairly presented to the people they would see the fallacy of 
helping such demoralization along. 


= 





To every letter introduced Judge Purdy entered an 
objection, saying they did not tend to establish in any 
way the allegation in the complaint and that supplying 
members with information sought for could not be in 
furtherance of any conspiracy in restraint of trade. 

This ended the afternoon session. 

Thursday Morning. 

Secretary I. D. Becker was recalled to the stand 
Thursday morring for further testimony, and Mr. Me- 
Kercher produced several more files of letters for 
identification. 

The first file consisted of correspondence between 
Mr. Becker and Secretary Hollis concerning shipments 


by the Anacortes Lumber & Box Co. to the Gordon Van 
Tine Co. and the U. N. Roberts Co. 
The Government then proceeded to introduce and 


have identified a number of other letters pertaining 
to various business deals between shippers and con 
sumers, and then rested. 

Judge Purdy then began the cross-examination. 


Mr. Purdy—Is it your experience and observation of the 
lumber business that there are certain laws. rules and cus 
toms which are generally recognized? 

Mr. Becker—Yes, there are customs. 

Mr. Purdy—-This custom was recognized without regard 
to associations or any other outside influences, was it not‘? 

Mr. Becker-——Invariably. 

Mr. Purdy—-During the time these letters were written or 
at any time was your ociation in any way allied with 
the various retail associations that have been mentioned 
here? 

Mr. Becker 


Congress. 





Only through the American 


Trades 
his, however, was not 


Lumber 
an agreement. 

To all of this testimony Mr. McKercher objected 
on the grounds that it was merely the opinion of the 
witness. 


_Mr. Purdy—Did you ever know anything of the existence 


of a black list 

Mr. Becker—I never knew of the existence of a_ black 
list of any kind. 

Mr. Purdy—You knew your members didn't want to sell 
to consumers if they knew it, and if they did sell to con 






sumers, you felt it would hurt their business; is not that so? 

Mr. Becker—Yes, but they were at perfect liberty to go 
ahead selling to consumers if they desired. 

In the re-direct examination, Mr. MceKercher asked 
what the Lumber Trades Congress is, and Mr. Becker’s 
answer was thaf it is a convention of various repre 
sentatives of the lumber trade—wholesalers, manufac- 
turers and retailers—held at various times, the object 
being to talk over trade matters and propose methods 
for bettering the lumber trade of the country. 

Mr. MeKercher then called attention to the code of 
ethics and asked if that did not contain rules and 
laws for the trade, to which Mr. Becker answered that 
it contained customs of the trade. 

Mr. MceKercher—Did your association adopt the code? 

Mr. Becker—Yes, for the purpose of showing our members 
the customs of the trade. 

Mr. MeKercher asked if any of the members of the 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association had 
ever sold to consumers and Mr. Becker stated that he 
knew of hundreds of cases. 

Mr. MekKercher 


IIow about the Roy & Roy transactions? 
Mr. Becker 


They always did and still do sell to con 
sumers, I think. We have nothing to do with it. 

Mr. McKercher—You testified that it is believed by your 
members to be unethical to sell lumber to consumers. What 
do you say to the hundreds of cases you have mentioned? 
Who decides what is ethical and unethical? 

Mr. Becker—I always used my common sense. Some of 
my members would have sold to mail order houses, but they 


thought, if they did they would lose some of their retail 
trade. 

Mr. MecKercher—How did it get to the retail trade? 

Mr. Becker—Usually through the trade papers. 

Mr. Becker further stated that he had at times 


told members who sold to consumers that their names 
would probably be published in the trade papers. 
Adjournment was then taken until 2 p. m. 


Thursday Afternoon Session. 


Lewis Schwager, of Schwager & Nettleton (Inc.), 
Seattle, was the first witness called at the opening of the 
Thursday afternoon session. 

A file of letters was introduced by Mr. MelKercher, 
consisting of correspondence between W. G. Hollis ani 
Schwager & Nettleton. 

Mr. Sehwager said he reealled an instance when he 
shipped a car of lumber to a contractor in North Dakota 
and afterwards had some correspondence with the Rogers 
Lumber Co. and W. G. Hollis concerning it; but that 


this correspondence had been destroyed. He = stated, 
however, that he remembered of having gotten a tongue 
lashing from Mr. Rogers about it. 

Mr. McKereher—What was the outcome? 

Mr. Schwager—We quit selling them. 

Mr. McKercher—Was there anything undesirable 
the business ? P E 

Mr. Schwager—No, sir; it was very desirable business, 


about 





Mr. Schwager said he regarded all the retailers of 
the Middle West as customers, and that in his 11 years 
in the business he had formed an opinion that it was 
good business policy to confine his sales to the retailers 
and not sell to consumers. 

Mr. Purdy—You were always anxious to know whether a 
customer was a retailer or a consumer? 

Mr. Schwager—Yes, for our own protection. 

Mr. Purdy—-Had you ascertained in some other way than 
through the associations that Boyum was a farmer and not 
a dealer would you have sold to him anyway? 

Mr. Schwager—No. 

Mr. Schwager recalled another case, that of a Mr. 
Knight of Castleton, who had been in the retail business 
and ordered two or three cars shipped to his son at 
another town, saying his son was a retailer. He after- 
ward found cut that Knight’s son was a butcher. He 
said he heard about this from the St. Anthony & Dakota 
Elevator Co. and that that company, which had always 
been a good customer, evidently held the transaction up 
against him, as it never ordered another car of lumber 
from Schwager & Nettleton. 

K. G. Butterfield, sales manager for the Lester W. 
David Co., wholesaler and manufacturer of lumber, with 
headquarters in Seattle, was next put on the stand. He 
stated that from March, 1908, to January, 1910, he was 
sales manager for Roy & Roy, Seattle lumber wholesaler 
and that he was familiar with that company’s business 
and correspondence. 

A file of corre spondence relating to Roy & Roy trans- 
actions was then introduced in evidence and identified 
by the witness. 

A letter from Mr. Hollis to Mr. 
transaction of Roy & Roy stated: 





3ecker concerning a 


Just wired you: Fietsam, Royalton. Minn., not a lumber 
dealer. If possible persuade Roy & Roy to divert car al- 
ready shipped. toyalton Lumber Co. will take it. Prompt 


auction necessary. 


To all letters Judge Purdy objected. . 

Mr. Butterfield went on to say that he believed Roy & 
Roy was written up in the Mississippi Valley Lumberman 
and the Scout, and he always believed the business in 
Towa end Minnesota was affected. He stated their busi- 
ness with the retail dealers fell off considerably. 

In cross-examination Mr. Purdy asked if, after selling 
lietsam, and getting the deal published, the total busi- 
ness of Roy & Roy fell off, and Mr. Butterfield said he 
couldn ’t say but it did fall off materially in Minnesota 


and Towa. 

Mr. Purdy—Didn‘t all lumber business fall off in 1908, 
1909 and 1910? 

Mr. Butterfield—Yes. 

Mr. Butterfield was then excused. 


Friday Morning Session. 


Victor H. Beckman, secretary of the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, was called at the open- 
ing of the session. He stated that the scope of the 
operations of this organization was the gathering of in- 
formation as to shipments, market conditions, establish 
ing rules for grading, and securing leigslation for the 
benefit of the lumber industry and other matters of this 
sort. 

He identified letters regarding the so called ‘‘reci- 
procity agreements’? which were brought up in 1904 by 
the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of Information. Ten 
of these letters were to Mr. Becker from A. L. Porter, 
one from Mr. Hollis, and a part of one without a signa- 
ture. A printed circular was also introduced in evidence 
entitled ‘‘The findings of the Joint Trade Relations 
Committee,’’ consisting of a printed form on which were 
seven rules, and it was stated these should be the basis 


of the trade relations between the members of the 
Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the 
subseribers to the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of In- 
formation. The rules dwelt on the undesirability of 
manufacturers selling lumber to consumers, including 


contractors and coal mine operators. Rule 7 

It is considered contrary to the ethics of the trade to sell 
lumber to a firm or corporation whose members or stock- 
holders are an aggregation of consumers whose efforts are 
to procure lumber for consumers at wholesale. 

A letter from Mr. Hollis stated that manufacturers 
should make complaints against the retailers, if they hai! 
any to make, and that they would be taken care of. 

Mr. MeWKerceher 
operation ? 

Mr. Beckman—I don't think it ever was in active opera- 
tion. It was never quite satisfactory to our people and we 
never lived up to it. We never distributed any information 
sent us by the retail secretaries, as we had some doubt as 
to whether much of this information was correct. 


read: 


Iiow long was the agreement in actual 


In cross-examination, Mr. Purdy asked: 

Was it one of the objects of your association to keep your 
members informed as to the retail trade? 

Mr. Beeckman—Not necessarily. The lumbermen had the 
Red Book, the Blue Book and Dun and Bradstreet’s. — It 
was no object for me to enter that field. 

Mr. Purdy asked if there was any arrangement con- 
ten:plating a list or catalogue of members to be for- 
warded to the retail dealers. Mr. Beckman stated that 
his association got out a list of members twice a year 
in book form, but not for that purpose, and they 
were not sent out to dealers unless requested to do so. 


Mr. Purdy—Within a year after the agreement was en- 
tered into it was discontinued, was it not? 

Mr. Beckman-—It was never operated, in fact. 

Mr. Purdy—You never had any understanding, agreement 


or arrangement with any retail association, the secretaries’ 





bureau of information, the Mississippi Valley Lumberman, 
or the Scout? 

Mr. Beckman—No. We had very little correspondence 
with them. : 


Mr. Beckman was then excused, and adjournment was 
taken until Tuesday, Sept. 3, at 10:30 a. m. 
One Witness Called. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 4.—Taking of testimony in 
Government suit against Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 


sociation and others was resumed yesterday afternoon, 
one witness only being called. This was I. A. Martin, of 
H. H. Martin Lumber Co., Centralia, Wash., who identi- 
fied a number of letters relating to transactions whereby 
his concern sold lumber to F. C. Drury at Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, a former employee. Obection to these sales was 
made by the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
and Mr. Martin discontinued selling to Mr. Drury, ai- 
though he testified in cross-examination that the real rea- 
son he did not.sell any longer to Drury, who was, in fact, 
actig as agent of the H. H. Martin Lumber Co., was 
because collections were poor, and some bad sales were 
made. * 

Hearing was to have reconvened this afternoon at 2 
o’clock, but the Government attorney, Clark McKercher, 
decided not to put on any more witnesses and adjourned 
session to reconvene Friday afternoon at Portland, Ore., 
where it is believed taking of testimony in the West 
will end without a hearing in Spokane. 








WESTERN PINE CUT AND SHIP- 
MENTS FOR JULY. 


The monthly report of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association issued by A. W. Cooper, secretary, 
shows total shipments by 41 mills in July, 1912 of 
101,331,954 feet, as compared with 47,685,743 feet 
shipped in July, 1911. The eut of the 33 mills in 
operation during July, 1912, was 105,990,906 feet, show 
ing an excess of cut over shipments for the month of 
4,658,952 feet. Reports from members indicating the 
relation of prices in July to prices prevailing in June 
were as follows: Normal, 14; higher, 12; lower, none. 

The volume of inquiries compared with the preceding 
month were:. Normal, 8; increasing, 15; decreasing, none. 

The following is the detailed report of shipment by 
States: 


Cars, 

1911. 
Idaho 145 
Montana 


550 
Oregon = 
Washington 272 











North Dakota .........-- 98 
South Dakota ........+.¢. 46 5,910,608 
Minnesota ........ceeeeee 83 
Wisconain .......crcecvece 124 
TOUR ccwadvsieae ceeeese 82 
TIPO oooh es cccerre sess 92 
Cansas 3 
49 
DEINGOUFE 2. ccccccccsessese 1 
SOIOTHGG bcc ceeewse wes : 3 
Wyoming .....cceeecees , 22 
WIGTE -6cceceacie 6eswes “we 70 
Michigan ........ 11 
ORIG 2200s ccccecees Kaeese 8 
PROGIMUNE 2c cc rcccwecvesuces 11 
Atlantic Coast States..-.. 60 
Other Eastern States..... 66 
CORBGER: oi ccaccescce can F 159 
California ....-cceceeeeee LL j 26,082 cee coccs 
Nevada .....esae-% a o° 2 . 84,9064 2... . eevccees 
Export ..... * 185,463 





Totals 101,331,954 





OHIO’S LIEN LAW PROBLEM. 


OLEVELAND, OHIO, Sept. 4.—Lumber dealers and other 
building material men of the State are well satisfied with 
the results of the election, held yesterday, upon 42 
amendments to the State constitution, because it will 
open a way for the enactment of a more adequate and 
just mechanie’s lien law. 

[The amendment which has been fostered by the Ohio 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association was proposition No. 9 
and read as follows: 

Laws may be passed to secure to mechanics, artisans, 
laborers, subcontractors and material men their just dues 
by direct lien upon the property, upon which they have be- 
stowed labor or for which they have furnished material. No 
other provision of the constitution shall impair or limit this 
power. 





Some time ago, in a case carried to the supreme court, 
the main parts of the then-existing lien-law were de- 
clared unconstitutional. The law provided that it was 
unnecessary for the owrer to be notified by a material 
man that the latter was furnishing material for the 
erection of the building before the material man might 
have the right of lien. On this point the supreme court 
decided that under the constitution, as it then existed, 
such action would have a tendency to create a liability 
upon the property without the consent and without the 
possible knowledge of the owner and also involved in 
another phase the right of contract in a third party 
without the knowledge of the first party or owner. 

To the end of overcoming this difficulty a number of 
representative lumbermen met at Dayton early in the 
spring and organized the Ohio Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association. A. ©. Klumph, of the Cuyahoga Lumber 
Co., of Cleveland, was elected president and he, with 
the members of the executive committee, immediately 
took steps to present to the constitutional convention, 
then in session, a proposition which would permit of a 
new and more just statute along this line. With the 
aid of the labor delegates the proposition was passed, 
put on the ticket and carried at the election this week. 

At this time the lumber dealers and material men 
have not decided upon the form of bill which they will 
present to the next session of the legislature for enact- 
ment. Before that time it is probable that the execu- 
tive committee will give a great deal of attention to the 
various lien laws in existence in other States. President 
A. C. Klumph stated this week that it is probable that, 
after preliminary examination, a meeting of the Ohio 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association and the allied trades 
would be held about December 1, at which time a bill 
would be drafted for presentation to the legislature. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Sept. 5.—Late country returns fore- 
cast the defeat of mechanic’s lien law amendment, 
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THE BANKER AND HIS RELATION TO THE 
PUBLIC WELFARE. 


By B. F. Harris, of Champaign, IIl., 
President Minsts Bankers’ Association. 


[As an illustration of the vedvintne of interest in Community 
Building among the country bankers the following article is worthy 
of the consideration of every business man. It contains a lesson for 
the lumber retailer—Editors. | 

We are told and most of us vinitia that we live in a most interesting 
time of awakening—of readjustment and reconstruction. 

It is a time of wondrous privilege and opportunity, when men of 
every class have begun to think upon the themes of the public welfare 
as they never thought before. 

In view of all this—in the light of the centuries-old parable of the 

talents’’—-what part is the banker and his state organization to take 
in matters of human interest and public 
welfare ? 


e P PLACE. L 


BH Mi 


Illinois Resolutions. 


In Illinois we found that 60 per cent of the bankers own an agegre- 
gate of 2,500,000 acres of farmlands, and are directly or indirectly 
interested in farming it. 

The first report of our Illinois association committee on agriculture 
some time ago (it was my privilege to draw it) recited in part that: 

‘The field for this work and its possibilities are so great that we 
approach it, and make this, our first report and recommendations, 
with much hesitation. * * * 

‘‘In all the discussion and literature of the great Conservation 
Congress and the conservative movement, popularly understood as 
covering forests, water powers, mineral rights, ete., we have lost sight 
of the greatest of all assets, the preservation and conservation of the 
soil itself and the millions of boys and girls who are now on or are 
all too rapidly drifting away from the farm because so little intelli- 
gent effort has been made to bring it and them into their rightful 
heritage. * -* * “We believe in a campaign of education 

and propaganda along these lines; we be- 





In the opinion of the present administration 
of the Illinois Bankers’ Association the time 
has long come when organizations, just as indi- 
viduals, must justify their existence, making 
use, and good use, of their ‘‘talents,’’ for the 
field of good citizenship, like that of agri- 
culture, is all too poorly cultivated. 


Our Policy. 


The Banker — and 
The Merchant. 


_ President Harris’ outline of the 


lieve in a cocperation by this committee and 
this association with every other organiza- 
tion that has for its honest purpose the im- 
provement of agricultural methods, agricul- 
tural education, good roads and the general 
betterment of social and phy sical conditions 
of all farm life and work. * 7 

“We feel that a system of schools, sup- 
ported at publie expense, can better justify 


- Banker’s duty to his Community itself by the further incorporation of agri- 

And so it is the policy and ambition of the is sound sense, although twenty cultural and vocational education in its cur- 
present administration of the Illinois Bank- . riculum. and that the country schools in var- 
ers’ Association to connect it up and affiliate years ago it would have been ticular can be made more helpful in the mat- 
it with matters of pressing importance to the proclaimed rank folly. ter of agricultural education and in increas- 


State and Nation, upon the satisfactory solu- 
tion of which so much of our future pros- 
perity and economic development depends. 

We must abandon stand-pat policies (ex- 
cept on a few cardinal virtues), for there is 
no status quo; life and civilization is one 
moving tide, from which we must not, can not 
longer hold ourselves ‘‘aloof,’’ even though 
‘‘entangling alliances’’ are to ensue. 

Such prejudice as exists against the banker 
is largely because of his failure to show his 
interest. Fear of being misunderstood ex- 
plains his inactivity, and results in his being 
entirely misunderstood and misjudged. 


The General Interest Is Ours. 
The banker must begin to take interest in ' 
other people—as well as from them. duty: 
The more points at which we touch human 


Conservative. 





He me 


The Banker of necessity is a 
The Merchant is 
less hampered by his business 
relations. Yet the Banker seems 
to be leading in progressive work. 


He & 


The moral is obvious. It re- 
mains for you to awaken to your 


ing the interest of the children and in the 
greatest and most necessary of all professions 
—the profession of agriculture. If this com- 
mittee or this great Association of Illinois 
sankers can lend its help to the effort now 
appearing from all sides and sources toward 
bringing agriculture, our farmers and their 
sons, to the real position that is theirs and 
that will shortly and surely come to them, we 
have done one of the greatest services one 
body of men ean do another, or render to 
civilization.’ 


Better Farming, Teaching, 
Roads, Cooperation. 


In the matter of agriculture and the prob- 
lems of rural life, better agricultural meth- 
ods, better education, better roads and coun- 








life and interest, the more alive we are and 
the longer we will remain so, and the general 
interest is a part of our interest. 

Men of affairs and position, as we are, we can not evade our part 
in the many public problems that press for solution or adoption. 

Whatsoever we do in life, we do for ourselves. 

‘‘Build no dark cells, for you and your children may inhabit 
them,’’ said the famous Quakeress to the French King, in reference 
to the new prisons he was building. 

So we must have a care that we neither build nor permit others to 
build ‘‘dark cells’’ for us or our children, or the coming generations 
of even our humblest citizens. 

Neither must we mar their heritage in the least, for the real pros- 
perity of the State and Nation depends on the welfare and success of 
the average man. 


Demands of Self-Interest. 


And so, if—in spite of this lay sermon—you do not agree with me, 
if the better and nobler » spirit of service to and asso- 
ciation with efforts for the uplift do not appeal to you—then enlight- 
ened self-interest, or interested selfishness, justifies and demands it. 

As the banker and the farmer go hand in hand, therefore, it seems 
to me, our first effort in the matter of public welfare should be in 
agriculture and the problems of rural life. 

There is no greater work to be done than that in the mighty cause 
of agriculture, no better, no nobler, no friendlier agency for the 
doing of this great work than the various State banking associations. 





try cooperation and organization are, it seems 
to me, vitally essential to its development 
and growth and therefore to our prosperity. 

If we are to make prompt headway in better agricultural methods, 
maintaining and restoring soil fertility and increasing crop yields, 
in this generation, we must do it largely with our present farmers. 

It has béen said that until the generation in which we now live 
the farmer has never known what he was doing nor why he did it. 

ile has done his work according to signs and omens, largely by 
guess and faith. 

From the beginning until our own day he has never been, in any 
sense, a master of his craft. 


Field Demonstration. 


The best and only real practical way to reach and impress the great 
mass of farmers, and make them masters of their craft, is by the field 
demonstration plan: the sending of qualified demonstrators right to 
the farmer on his farm, to work out with him and show him right 
there on the average farm how to get better results. 

Seven years of such work in the South has produced marvelous 
results, with over 690 demonstrators at work, one or more in every 
county in some States; but it remained for us to draw and present 
to Congress the first bill to do such work in the North and West. 

Our pioneering work as a bankers’ association in the public wel- 
fare has interested other State bankers’ associations all over the 
country, and gained their support. At our call banker-farmers from 
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twenty-four States met at New Orleans and we were 
largely instrumental in getting the great American 
Bankers’ Association to appoint a permanent commit- 
tee on agriculture and financial development and edu- 
cation. 

In February representatives of all these banking in- 
terests appeared before the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Agriculture, in support of these bills. 

We presented the unusual and novel spectacle (where 
apparently nothing is novel in lobbyists) of a com- 
mittee of bankers lobbying for the farmers. 

When we contemplate that, despite the tremendous 
influences of many agencies working on the ‘‘two 
blades of grass’’ problem, the average yield of our 
iwo greatest cereals, corn and wheat, is actually less 
than it was 40 years ago, it is evident that something 
is wrong. 

Time will not permit us to discuss many of the 
reasons for this situation. Conditions have bred a 
type of ruralist who is somewhat slow to undertake 
new methods. 

Circumstances have produced a race of soil robbers, 
not because of any inherent lack of moral purpose in 
the tiller of the soil, but on account of the specu- 
lative element, which has been and still is a eurse to 
permanent agriculture; thus the rolling stone has gath- 
ered the most moss. 


Agricultural Prosperity Not Real. 


Our apparent ‘‘agricultural prosperity’’ is due to 
the rise in the price of land, and speculasors have 
grown rich. A few farmers have won a competence 
trom the soil, but most of them have little profit to 
show, aside from that of the advance in the values 
of their farms, while the average farmer makes but a 
bare living. 

We have been capitalizing our soil fertility and not 
adding to its assets. 

We bankers speak of our dormant, unearning cash 
reserve, yet we have scarcely given a thought to our 
large dormant unemployed soil fertility and the pos- 
sibility of greater crop yields, compared with whose 
value the cash reserves are as nothing. 

By dormant fertility I mean this, for example: We 
raise the wheat crop of this country on 50,000,000 
acres, with an average of 13.7 bushels to the acre, 
while our best farmers, and several countries of Eu- 
rope, on thousand year farmed land, average 26 to 40 
bushels. 

Europe is forcing us to better methods, and we are 
entering upon our agrarian revolution, and can learn 
of her in all too many directions. 

We have as good or better land, tools, soil, brains, 
ete., but we are not properly employing any of these 
factors. 

Bushels and Wealth. 


An average increase of 5 bushels to the acre will 
add, for instance, from a quarter of a million to a mil- 
lion dollars annually to the wealth of each county in 
I}linois. 

One bushel per acre increase on all improved agri- 
cultural land in the United States would require 
12,500 extra trains of 50 cars each to transport. 

An 80-bushel corn crop will make more net profit, in 
one year, than a 50-bushel average for four years— 
for about 40 bushels yearly is required to come out 
even on higher priced land. Think that over. 

In our home communities we show great activity in 
trying to locate factories and other industries by buy- 
ing them away from our neighbors. 

Why not, with less money and effort, first develop 
our own resources, by improving our agricultural meth- 
ods, roads, ete.? 

We have pepulation clubs working for increased 
population. Why not have bushel clubs, to increase 
the acre and total yield of our farm product? 

We are continually circularizing the State with these 
and kindred facts, suggesting methods—working for 
boys’ corn clubs, arousing interest, and in many local- 
ities demonstration work, community clubs, ete., have 
been organized and farmers welcomed at all our group 
meetings. 

We advocate the creation of a soil as well as a Hank 
reserve. 

The increase of the acre yield is the basis of all 
possible future and permanent prosperity, and it is 
required to bring the better roads and schools and 
farm life comforts and conveniences, which are the 
real basis of a successful agriculture, as well as of a 
republic. 


Cooperation and Rural Organization. 


All through most of the rural sections of this coun- 
try is as great a lack of collective thought as of 
cooperation, and of protective and money saving com- 
binations, 

Therefore the people of the towns and cities must 
take the lead in the great work for the redemption 
of agriculture and the organization of the farmers 
for cooperative purposes. 

In 1858 a large convention of Illinois farmers re- 
solved that ‘‘We believe that the time has come when 
the producing classes should assert, not only their in- 
dependence, but their supremacy, that nonproducers 
can not be relied upon as guarantors of fairness— 
that laws enacted and administered by lawyers are not 
a true standard of popular sentiment.’’ * * * ‘*We 
believe that the producer of a commodity and the 
purchaser of it, should, together, have more voice in 
fixing its price than he who simply carries it from 
one to the other; and as the exchanger is merely an 
agent between the producer and consumer, he should 
not have a chief voice in the esta! ‘ishment of prices.’’ 

This is all very good, and sounds very like today, 
but the Illinois, nor the Amerivan farmer, generally, 
has not gotten ahead very far in his marketing propo- 


sition since that 1858 resolution, drawn before most 
of us were born. 

The farmers do not get together and vitalize their 
desires and their rights, else they would be the con- 
trolling power in this country. 

Europe in the Lead. 

All but the English-speaking nations have kept 
their rural development abreast of their urban devel- 
opment, and have nourished and fostered it, as must 
we. 

Years before we or any country developed urban 
combinations, corporations and trusts, Germany, France, 
Italy, Denmark, and other European nations had de- 
veloped rural cooperative banking, marketing and pur- 
chasing organizations to a marvelous degree and mutual 
profit. 

In Germany alone, for instance, there are more than 
24,000 such organizations. 

There are about 20,000 Raiffeison cooperative banks, 
and several other systems, exclusively of and for 
farmers, doing an annual business in excess of a 
billion of dollars, with 1,200,000 customers, and with 
low-rate farm loans of $500,000,000. 

France has a farm financing system that may be 
nearer what we might be able to adopt, although all 
these systems are now being studied by two members 
of our American Bankers’ Association committee on 
agriculture, now in Europe, and the State Department 
and the President have announced their cooperation. 


If Agriculture Were Organized. 


In this country we hear the protests of the con- 
sumer and of the farmer, due to the pressure of organ- 
ized finance and commerce, which would be largely 
reduced if agriculture were as well organized. 

Protest against big business is idle—we can only 
regulate and control it. 

Such control, with equally effective organization on 
the part of farmers, will reestablish the balance be- 
tween the various factions and economic factors of this 
country, necessary to maintain our preeminence. 

In Europe, for instance, they developed combina- 
tions first in the country for the general good, while 
we have first developed combinations in the city, not 
always for the general good. They have helped them- 
selves by helping the farmer farm, while we have been 
more disposed to farm the farmer and many of his 
city cousins. 

What Some States-Have Done. 


California, Minnesota, Pennsylvania and some few 
other States have shown what can be done in cooper- 
ative handling and marketing of fruit, grains, produce, 
ete., as well as fire insurance, telephone, purchasing 
and even banking organizations. 

Cooperative organization must have as its basis, 
service, not profit, and the profit, if any, divided in 
proportion to cooperation as well as stock holdings, if 
any. 

The rural life organizations in various States prom- 
ise much for the movement, and wisely give proper 
attention to development of the social side of rural 
life. 

The Organized Farmer and the Cost of Living. 


In addition to the great benefit to the farmer and 
therefore to the country, in teaching him his strength 
in organization, and how to use and turn it to finan- 
cial and political account, the question of the cost of 
living is included in this problem. * * * 

Declining yields, great decrease per capita in pro- 
duction, as well as in the number of farming popula- 
tion, with tremendous increase in population of cities 
—hbeing a decrease in producers and a vast increase 
in the number of consumers—tell the rest of the 
story. 

Our Dollar Twelve Cents Below Europe’s. 


Statistics gathered from all over the world show, 
that although in the last 15 years, the rise in the cost 
of living abroad has been about 13 per cent, the rise 
in the United States has been about 404 per cent. 

In plain figures it means that while the European 
dollar has shrunk to about 83 cents, our dollar, meas- 
ured by its purchasing power of necessities, is down to 
about 71 cents. 

As it stands we are handicapped by Europe, 12 cents 
on the dollar. 

The only apparent answer is that European farm- 
ers get greater yields and are better organized in 
selling their products as well as in purchasing their 
requirements. 

The Need of New Methods. 


We can not employ all European methods here, but 
we can learn of them, for we are wonderfully and 
woefully wasteful and inefficient in all our methods, 
and we must give heed. 

If we will, we may, I am sure, so handle the prob- 
lem that the farmer will have more profits on what 
would cost the consumer less money. 


Education. 


The State assumes the right to educate its people 
on the sole ground that education makes for good 
citizenship. 

Upon these three things—health, trained capacity 
and a desire to be of service to the State—hang all 
the law of publie education and all the prophecies of 
its regenerative influences on society. 

School taxes are not levied primarily to benefit the 
children, but to benefit the State, not simply and alone 
to impart knowledge, but to make citizens. 


Citizens the Object. 
Hackneyed is the phrase, that educated-citizens are 
absolutely necessary to make a prosperous and pow- 


erful State and particularly to perpetuate the Republic, 
but our observance is largely in the breach of that 
vital policy. 

The first requisite in education should be to the 
end that the individual shall earn his own living. 

Spencer said that to prepare us for complete living 
is the function which education has to discharge. 

Has this function been discharged? Is it being dis- 
charged now? I say not, certainly not in my own 
State. : 

Education the Real Basis. 


We are fond of saying that successful agriculture is 
at the basis of all future prosperity, yet below and 
underlying it all, and primarily fundamental, is an 
educated citizenship, educated for life’s work and its 
purposes, 

While few of our primary and elementary schools 
either in town or country are doing the real work 
intended, yet the country school has suffered much the 
most. 

Schools Responsible for Rural Decline. 


The school course is rarely adapted to the needs of 
rural life and makes little or no attempt to train its 
pupils for life and its work. If it attempts anything 
it is scholarship rather than efficiency, training for 
examination and routine rather than for power. 

The Country Life Commission reported that ‘‘The 
schools are held to be largely responsible for_inef- 
fective farming, lack of ideals and the drift to town.’’ 

The children of the country are entitled to a course 
of instruction that will enrich their lives and make 
life in the country, not simply tolerable, but attractive, 
and all that it should be. 

Practical education develops thrift, and thrift is a 
fundamental factor in progress, whether of the indi- 
vidual or of the community at large. 


European Ideas of Education. 


Again we may look to Europe, France and Germany 
for practical methods in education which have pro 
duced a thrift in agriculture and the industries and 
all walks of life that has made France, for instance, 
the banker, the creditor nation of the world. 

Germany’s system has long been the admiration of 
the pedagogic world, for it has the finest body of 
teachers, the least illiteracy and in many respects the 
best educated people in the world. , 

Modern Europe believes that the child is not edu- 
cated until it has been taught to use brain and body 
efficiently for its own maintenance and benefit and 
for the benefit of its fellows and the State. 

Curiously enough, with almost half her population 
in agriculture—and we farmers are fond of saying 
the better and most desirable half—Illinois, and many 
States, teach the farmer’s boys and girls nothing of 
agriculture or home making, except in a few voluntary 
cases, and the schools themselves are poor enough. 

Be it said to our shame that there are 10,633 one- 
room or ungraded country schools attended by these 
boys and girls, and there 85 per cent of them get all 
the education they ever get. 

Two thousand two hundred of these schools have less 
than 15 pupils, 690 have less than 10—an average of 
7—and 100 less than 5, with teachers frequently not 
what they ought to be, usually because the require- 
ments and the salaries are not what they should be. 

I am reminded of the district where the farmers 
wanted to improve the breeding of their horses and 
they clubbed together and bought a fine $3,500 stal- 
lion. Being a fine horse, he needed a first class groom, 
and they hired a man at $75 a month and board to 
eare for that horse. About that time they needed a 
new school teacher to train their children and prop- 
erly equip them as citizens of this great commonwealth 
and after much bickering and hair splitting they hired 
a frivolous young woman from town, who did not 
know enough to boii water without burning it, because 
they could get her for $30 a month and she boarded 
herself—and the joke was not on the teacher. 


Consolidated Schools. 


Consolidation of schools is one of the first moves 
toward better results in both efficiency and economy. 

Indiana, for example, has consolidated schools in 82 
out of 92 counties. Their law discontinued all schools 
having attendance of 12 or less and permits those with 
less than 15 to be closed, and 1,200 such schools were 
closed in 1907 and 1908. 

The State of Virginia, for instance, owns 300 school 
wagons and has a State supervisor of rural schools. 

Since 1904 they have held great educational mass 
meetings throughout the State, addressed by the fore 
most speakers in Virginia—statesmen, publicists, edu- 
cators and others. The message these men carry to 
every neighborhood is: ‘‘A chance for every child, 
whether living in the city or country, whether white 
or black, persuading the community that it is bound 
to train every child for the community’s own sake.’ 









Poor Attendance. 

Professional educators have striven to make of every 
school a stepping stone to a higher, a most commend- 
able practice, provided the pupils do the stepping. 
The facts are that from the primary, through the 
grades, the high schools and up to the highest institu 
tions of learning, students drop off as though from a 
pestilence. 

Out of every thousand school children in the United 
States only 462 get to the sixth grade, 156 get up to 
the high school and 11 get to college. 

Here is an average loss of 50 to 60 per cent of child- 
hood—of the future citizenship. 

Our illiteracy is 88 times that of Denmark, Swe len, 
Norway and Germany. 

(Continued Next Week.) 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 





Some lateresting Historic Facts Relative to Hub of New England—Hardwoods a Specialty at Many of the Eastern Yards—An 
Automobile Trip Along the Beautiful North Shore of Massachusetts. 


A NEGLECTED CRADLE. 


Boston is spoken of by some of its most patriotic 
citizens as a cradle of liberty, but across the Charles 
River, in Somerville, a city of 80,000, and a com- 
ponent part of metropolitan Boston is a portion of 
the cradle—perhaps one rocker and enough of the 
body of the cradle to hold a good share of the baby. 
Here, in Prospect Hill Park, is a tower seventy-five 
feet high which marks the place where the first 
American flag was given to the breeze. Near by is 
the ground on which the British troops fell back 
after the stuffin’ had been licked out of them on 
Bunker Hill, and a street that originally was the 
road over which Paul Revere’s horse showed his heels 
on that famous ride—historic features of which not 
one tourist in a thousand who visits Boston is in- 
formed. Boston has stolen the thunder and retains 
it. When the town was to be named some one with 
a ‘‘sissified’’ conception of what should be the name 
of a town that figured in history as this one does— 
maybe for some girl he had known by the name 
of Somer—said Somerville, and as Somerville it went 
on the map. 

These comments are suggested by the fact that J. M. 
Woods, of J. M. Woods & Co., lives in Somerville, anel 
if I am not mistaken a corner of his yard is in that city, 
another corner in Cambridge, and 1 think one could 
stand on Bosten soil and come near shying a stone 
over an elevated track that runs the length of the 
yard. I believe his post office address is East Cam 
bridge, but here the cities are stuck in so thick that 
a stranger can not tell one from the other. Thev 
remind me of the way the little Iowa burg in which 
at present my uninhabited home is_ located is 
divided. There is Banker’s Avenue, on which no 


























“Would live on beefsteak and mushrooms.” 


banker lives; the East Side; the South Side; and 
Dog Town in which the swell citizens like myself 
live. 

Manv of the dealers in this section are specialists, 
selling hardwoods and little else, southern pine and 
little else, eypress and little else, classifying woods 
botanically; thus poplar, cypress and gum are called 
hardwoods. 

This yard has a street frontage of 600 feet, covers 
an acre and three-quarters, and forty years ago was 
the bed of the river. In it is carried a stock of 
4,000,000 feet. A warehouse, 75 by 110 feet, three 
stories, is filled with 750,000 feet of kiln-dried lum- 
ber. There is an appreciation of seasoned lumber 
in this section that does not hold true in the West. 
Here it is demanded. Take this yard, for instance: 
Lumber from it goes into scores of articles which 
are made of hardwood. and the material must be 
thoroughly seasoned. And all the factories in the 
East use more or less hardwood—generally more. 
In thousands of yards in the Central West not a 
stick of hardwood is carried, or if it is in stock a 
good strong man could lug it away on his’ back. 
There may be a little stock on which a farmer may 
draw for a wagon tongue, a whiffletree, or for some 
such purpose, but the idea of carrying- a stock that 
would meet the demands of a woodworking estab 
lishment, er even a portion of that demand, is out of 
the question. In the better class of residences oak 
is the prevailing wood, but the factories which fur- 
nish this trim would not, I expect, buy it of a hard- 
wood yard if it was right under their noses. They 
avoid the middle man and ship in from the sources 
of supply—some times through a commission man, 
and in other instances it is secured by their buyers 
who canvass the hardwood districts. 


Cypress a Leader. 


Next to North Carolina pine J am told at this yard 
that cypress is most used for house finish. For a 
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like purpose red gum is more and more used. And 
among the finishing lumber are red birch, chestnut 
and maple, and the latter, in heavy sizes, around 
machinery for supports. Flooring comes from the 
West. Everything is received by rail. From 8 to 10 
cars of walnut are handled yearly which goes largely 
into pattern work. This is a new one on me. 
Another dealer was asked what he thought of the 
adaptability of walnut for patterns, and he sail it 
was his judgment that it is not the best wood for 
that purpose, but it is called for and he is willing 
to sell it. 

In the end of a shed in this yard is a pile of 20,000 
feet of high grade northern white pine—stuff that 
would make your mouth water, or more propetly 
your eyes. This is also used for pattern work which 
seems more like complying with the eternal fitness 
of things, and sells for 13 to 14 cents a foot. 

In an alley there are 200,000 feet of mahogany, the 


color of which does not conform to the idea of the 


mahogany novice who would expect to see it of the 
rich, reddish brown color as is shown in furniture. 
It takes exposure to the air to give it this shade. In 
the mahogany mills of New York I have seen the 
great, thin circular saws slicing off veneer after 
veneer, and the color of the wood was not materially 
different from that of cherry. In the veneer rooms 
are 500,000 feet, which is worth up to 25 cents a 
foot; in fact, | was told that fancy figured veneer 
brings almost any price that may be asked for it. 
The firm has no mill. 

‘*Ts hardwood Jumber more difficult to obtain than 
formerly?’’ Mr. Woods was asked. 

‘*Tt is, and for that reason we established a branch 
in Memphis, Tenn., that is known as the J. M. Woods 
Lumber Co.,’’ he replied. 

I was told by another dealer that he didn’t know 
if it was more difficult to get hardwood lumber than 
it was years ago, and though I didn’t tell him so, | 
knew he was talking through his hat, as 99 in every 
190 hardwood dealers would affirm. 

Here again the dumping wagon is exclusively used. 
Just before starting on this esastern trip the au- 
vantage of such a wagon was discussed with au ex 
tensive dealer. ‘‘It might do for dimension and 
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“Monday morning is not an opportune time,” 


rough boards, but, by gum! I should dislike to ris] 
dumping high grade stuff,’’ he said. More valuabl 
stuff than that dealer ever had in his yard is un 
ceremoniously dumped in this hardwood yard. It 
isn’t necessary to let the lumber go slam-bang! o1 
the ground—the little thing that we cali a sawhors 
placed under it will ease it down. 


The Man Above the Yard. 


Before it has been said in this department that 
the man who conceives and executes is greater than 
the materialization of his ideas, as these materializa 
tions never catch up with the man. He has dreams, con 
ceptions which never are worked out in steel, wheels 
and cogs, in lumberyards, on canvas, or on the writ 
ten page. 

The greatest object of interest seen at this yard 
was Mr. Woods. He is 73 years old, but in spirit as 
well as physical vigor he is as young as the best of 
us. His good-fellowship and humor are charming. 
He knows by heart many of the sayings of Mark 
Twain and Artemus Ward, but beneath his sunny dis- 
position there is a sturdy New England character 
to which many have paid homage. It doesn’t matter 
particularly that when he left his home in New 
Hampshire at the age of 21 he worked for $4 a 
month, as undoubtedly others did the same; neither 
does it particularly matter that wher 28 years old 
he began as a clerk in a Boston hardwood lumber 
vard at $12 a week; that he paid $5 a week for rent, 
$7.50 for a half barrel of flour, the same amount for 
a half ton of coal, 18 cents for lard, 55 cents for 
butter, 19 cents for granulated sugar, and saved 
enough in a year to buy his wife a sewing machine. 
| say that doesn’t particularly matter, as probably 
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“Some one with a sissified conception.” 


others have done similarly, but young man, it does 
matter that the target at which he was aiming was 
away in the distance; that he was determined to 
climb, and knew that the rungs of the ladder must 
not be of punky wood. O, you young men who ex- 
pect to get there on the jump, as so many of you 
do, who whine because a few years have passed and 
your feet are still anchored in the dust in which vou 
must dig, learn a lesson from those older than sou 
who had too much good sense to think that they 
could ‘‘get there’’ at a single bound; that the world 
would toss its premiums to the immature. It actually 
makes me tired when I come in contact with young 
men of this class. They don’t know what patience 
means, what industry means, what preparation 
means. They are the green fruit of humanity, and 
they must ripen before the world will have need of 
them. 

A patriot? I should say that Mr. Woods is one. 
At Fredericksburg he was left on the field for dead. 
Every day the American flag floats over his yard. 
““No sooner does it show wear by whipping in the 
breeze than Mr. Woods brings in a new one,’’ an 
employee remarked. So far as [| know this is a 
unique feature in the lumber industry. 

At one time Mr. Woods was president of the 
Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
He has been mayor of Somerville, State representa- 
tive and State senator. As an after-dinner speaker 
and lecturer on various topics he has gained distine- 
tion. An authority on forestry, he has delivered 
addresses before the American Forestry Association 
in several cities. The list of associations and clubs 
of which he is a member would be a long one. ‘lo 
me, however, the lovable, companionable man that 
he is outranks all his honors. 


Autoing Along the North Shore. 


“‘T want you to see more of the things around 
Boston, and if you will name the day I will come for 
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you,’? Mr. Woods said, and on the minute named, as 
js characteristic of him, he was at the hotel. Then 
b. van as fine an auto ride of more than 50 miles 
along the north shore as mortal could imagine. Out 
over the Charles, through Somerville, over a boule- 
yird that is a dream to Revere Beach where at 
tines as many as 250,000 gather to bathe, eat and 
e: joy the side shows. My best girl never had seen 
the ocean. Though born in New York City, she 
wnt west to grow up with the country at too early 
a: age for an expanse of water to appeal to her. I 
hed told her that unless beaten to madness by the 
wud the ocean was no more of a sight than Lake 
Michigan, but the uninitiated are slow to believe 
this. They have heard so much about the ‘‘mighty 
ovean’’ that they expect to see it look mighty big. 
Tiey think that the vastness of the ocean will strike 
the eye all at once. Our six-foot kid was also eager 
to see the ocean, and | think that he, too, was disap- 
pointed. The water was so still that only when it 
broke on the shore was there a semblance of a wave. 
‘‘| have crossed the ocean ten times,’’ said Mr. 
\\ oods. 

We rode lengthwise and crosswise of Nahant, a 
most aristocratic town for summer homes, and saw 
at a distance, as if isolated from the rest, the resi- 
dence of Senator Lodge. ‘‘A great man Lodge is: 
a statesman,’’ said Mr. Woods. 

At Marblehead was the surprise of the trip. It 
was the occasion of the midsummer yacht regatta, 
and 114 yachts were counted in the race. Their white 
sails ever changing in position, with the deep blue of 
ile open ocean as a background, was a beautiful sight. 
Looking at the yachts from a certain angle they had 
the appearance of leaning posts set in the water, 
and then as they turned these posts would blossom 
into what might be imagined beautiful white flowers. 
\t one time many of them were so bunched as to 
form a solid white surface, looking as if some multi- 
millionaire had built a great white marble mansion 
anchored out there in the depth of the water. 

‘‘Those fellows jockey; jockey just as they would if 
they were driving trottin’ hosses,’’ said Patrick, the 
chauffeur, who on the trip kept one eye in front to 
see that the way was clear, and another in the rear 
to see that no policeman was following him on a 
motoreyele ready to run him 
in if he exceeded the speed 








SHOE FACTORIES SEEN FROM THE OFFICE OF 
HUTCHINSON LUMBER CO. 


THE 


book of fate that Monday morning should be the 
time of my visit, and the temperature at the offices 
was so warm that the mercury stood high in the tube. 
EK. 8. Tenney, general manager, H. B. Barham, treasurer 
and myself herded in Mr. Barham’s office and among 
other things talked politics until I doubt if any of us 
knew where he was at. When Mr. Tenney expressed 
sympathy for the principles which are advocated by 
one of the presidential nominees the man who éarries 
the keys to the money vault good naturedly told 
him he had better get out, and as I agreed with Mr. 
Tenney, I went with him; then he put on his walking 
legs and we started out to see the plant. 
Above I spoke of this concern as a great one. 
a whale of one. The area covered is 15 acres—five 
times as large as my three-acre Iowa farm—and 
there, when my old black cow was not disposed to 
come to the barn it would tire me out running over the 
pasture for her. And by the way, the old black cow 
is as famous in the East as she is nearer home. A 
few days ago I saw George H. Damon, of Lawrence 
& Wiggin, wholesale dealers of Boston, and nearly 
the first thing Mr. Damon asked about was the old 


It is 


about his pet lumber, cypress, than did he. In this 
vicinity he was the pioneer in the cypress business, 
had faith in the wood from the start, and lived to 
see its use become widespread. Other woods have 
come in, but the major business of the company still 
is in cypress. 

The yard is on Dorchester Bay, and not far from it 
is where Harriet Quimby, of the editorial staff of 
Leslie’s, fell to her death from an aeroplane. She 
carried as a passenger, a man who, Mr. Tenney says, 
fell first, and was followed by Miss Quimby. Yet, 
at this writing another woman is advertising that she 
will fly over the route that led to Miss Quimby’s 
death, carrying a woman as passenger, provided she 
shall find one so foolish as to accompany her. Of 
course the ‘‘bird woman,’’ as the reporters call her, 
does not use the word ‘‘foolish,’’ but pretty much the 
rest of the world does. 

Under the piles in the sheds, when the tide is in, the 
water is eight feet deep, and when it is out it must be 
a good place for mud turtles. ‘‘Gosh!’’ some of 
you prairie gophers will say, ‘‘I wouldn’t want my 
lumber piled over water like that.’’? If it was it 
would mold and rot, providing it was fresh water, but 
this is salt water, right in from the old ocean, and 
really it is a tonic to the lumber. The moisture is im- 
pregnated with salt, and salt is a preservative. 

Two coasting schooners, carrying about 150,000 feet 
each of Maine spruce, were unloading at the dock, 
and almost any hour the man on the lookout may sing 
out ‘‘Sail, ahoy!’’ and a vessel will come in from the 
cypress field loaded with 750,000 feet. The schooners 
from Maine are unloaded by their own crews, but 
when a vessel comes from the South the captain 
moors it to the wharf, discharges the crew, puts a 
caretaker in charge, and away he goes to his home, 
or elsewhere, and then the company has to hustle to 
lay the lumber on the docks. ‘‘Much trouble getting 
men to do this work?’’ was asked. ‘‘As a general 
thing, no,’’ said Mr. Tenney. ‘‘There are men who 
watch every sail that comes in, looking out for a job 
of unloading. ’’ 

The mill is a genuine beehive for activity, and in it 
is done little save order work. Cypress gutters have 
long been a product of the company and these are 
turned out in quantity. Hardwgod flooring is also 
made to some extent, and 
the flooring in stock is stored 





limit. 

‘‘T know that fellow,’’ 
said Patrick, as a_ police- 
man wheeled alongside the 
ear. ‘‘He has got it in for 
me.’’ Then there was a 
pretty contest, Patrick hold- 
ing the car right to 18 
miles, and the policeman 
keeping pace with him, hop- 
ing, as Patrick believed, 
that he would overstep the 
20-mile limit. This Pat- 
rick—Mr. Woods never ab- 
breviates his name—is a 
chauffeur for your life. He 
has ‘‘chaufed’’ for 11 
years, handles his car like 
an artist, and knows every 
foot of the ground along 
the shore. 

‘*Those fellows jocky awfully,’’ Patrick said again, 
referring to the yachtmen. ‘‘They try for positions 
that will shut the other fellow’s wind off.’’ 

Beyond the beauty of the scene, as viewed from a 
distance, I could take little interest in this sport. It 
is too slow. Rather for me a prize fight when a skill- 
ful blow will bring the count; a hoss race in which 
the beautiful animals are given the spur and win or 
lose in a few minutes; a contest on the trottin’ course 
with the hosses coming under the wire with the whip 
stinging their glossy sides. If I were the owner of a 
yacht that could outsail all others of the world, I could 
take no pride in it. 

That night as we slept the last thing that lingered 
in memory was that wonderful panorama of countless 
beautiful homes, rugged rocks, bathing thousands, sail- 
ing yachts, and the dark green of the open ocean. 
Then before that, as Patrick wheeled his car away 
from the hotel on Beacon Hill, I wished that in some 
way I might repay the busy business men who all 
along the trip have placed their valuable time, their 
ears and their horses at our service that the journey 
might be a pleasant one. Don’t know, however, as I 
can ever repay them. Still there is hope. Right this 
minute I have $49 in my pocket toward becoming a 
millionaire, and when that amount is reached and I 
can invite these men to my castle if I don’t get back 
at them with compound interest, I shall hope to he 
kicked. 

NOTED IN THE CYPRESS WORLD. 


Monday morning is not an opportune time to pile 
in on business men unless one wants to pay his bill 
or buy something. There is their mail to go through, 
and if they rested up good and plenty on Sunday, 
did not eat dinners so large that. they threw their 
thinking apparatus out of gear as they do their 
digestive rigging, they have a desire to spread them- 
selves and start in the week by making things hum. 
They would prefer that a mere visitor should hang 
off for a few days until the bosses should become a 
little tired and feel disposed to ornament the desk 
with their feet, smoke and talk. 

I was fearful that this might be the temperature of 
the atmosphere at Neponset, the headquarters of the 
A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., but it was written in the 
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black cow. He had not learned that she had gone 
hence, and the news appeared to depress him. Five 
other big Boston lumbermen wanted to know how 
the dear old brute was getting on. I will say once 
more that she is dead, and if she is around the three- 
acre farm these days it is in a ghostly form. 

At the Stearns plant from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 
feet of lumber is carried in stock. If all the sheds 
were bunched into one they would measure 482 by 
1,100 feet—and in that compilation I am not sure but 
some of them got away. The largest shed is 225 by 
400 feet. There is a fireproof, brick storehouse, 36 by 
200 feet, and the mill and kilns are 150 by 300. The 
kilns have a capacity of 1,000,000 feet. It really 
makes my little head buzz to fully comprehend the 
dimensions of the enterprise. As it was I didn’t take 
it all in, as there is a big cypress mill in Florida, and 
branches, I believe, here, there and yonder. 


An Old Concern. 


This enterprise was established in 1849 by A. T. 
Stearns who passed away about seven years ago. On 
a former trip no dealer talked more enthusiastically 








UNLOADING SPRUCE AT DOCK OF HUTCHINSON LUM- 
BER CO., LYNN, MASS, 


in a warm-room, that it may 
not gather moisture. In re- 
gard to caring for flooring 
in’ this manner the eastern 
dealers are skinning west- 
ern dealers to a finish. 
There is a steam engine 
of 300 horsepower, a direct 
connected electric engine of 
150 horsepower, and two or 


three minor engines. In the 
engine room Mr. Tenney 


placed both hands on parts 
of the generator. ‘‘ For 
-pity’ssake!’’ said I, ‘‘ don’t 
fool with that thing.’’ 
Then he said he frequently 
‘‘filled up’’ that way on 
electricity for rheumatism. 

For fire protection there 
is a heavy pump, to which 
three lines of hose can be attached, and Mr. Tenney 
says the men who are drilled could lay 2,000 feet of 
hose in short order. 

Horsepower is mostly used for delivering. I counted 
more than 30 stalls and was told that at night they 
are all occupied. Only two motor trucks are used— 
one three-ton, the other five. The lumber delivered 
with these trucks is first loaded on a rack on a wagon; 
the wagon is driven on a platform; with jackscrews, 
the load is raised high enough to release it from the 
wheels; the wagon is drawn from under, the truck 
backs under and takes its place, and away it goes. 

The prevailing shingle that is sold is the white 
eedar from Canada. The company does considerable 
wholesaling, but the larger part of its business is at 
retail. 


AT THE SIGN OF A LADY’S SHOE. 


Pile in a sort of windrow across Essex County all the 
shoes that are made in Lynn, Mass., in a year, march 
up to this pile all the girls and women in the United 
States, ask them to stick out their hosed feet and I 
think that every one of them could be accommodated 
with a pair of shoes. More ladies’ shoes are made here 
than at any other point in the world. The largest shoe 
factory in the world is here—an immense building eight 
stories high that covers nearly a block. Hence in a 
double sense Lynn is a world beater, and if in any line 
you don’t think it means something to become a world 
beater pitch in and try it. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is such in the trade paper world, but it has taken 40 
years to boost it there,.more money has been poured into 
the enterprise than it would take water to drown out 
a gopher on the western prairie and securing of the 
highest grade of talent from various newspapers, uni- 
versities and Hampton, Iowa, the latter being my home. 

Lynn has 90,000 inhabitants, 15,000 of whom work in 
the shoe factories, about 20 per cent of them women. 
The value of the yearly product is not far from $65,- 
000,000, and the pay roll is $20,000,000. I had the 
pleasure of being shown through one of the more than 
200 factories—the Logan—and marveled most at the 
speed of the machinery. On the sewing machines, for 
instance, it is z-z-z-z—like a big mosquito, and the two 
parts of the shoe are joined. All work is done by 
the piece, the wages earned weekly ranging from 
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$20 to $45. There are numberless homes in Lynn which 
are owned by factory operators. 

The labor in these factories is skilled. A slob- 
magullion would be like a bull in a China shop. That 
novices may be able to get a start there is a shoemak- 
ing school in which at so much per a student is 
taught how to do some line of the work, as no one man 
in Lynn has ever made a shoe entire since the old-time 
shoe maker quit his last. 

Another industry of the city is its immense electric 
works (the General Electric) in which 11,000 operators 
are employed. Fifteen thousand and 11,000 make (or 
makes, according to the grammar we use) 26,000, and 
can you name another city with that number of factory 
employees that is dry? Lynn is as dry as the Sahara 
Desert, except that there may be oases in the shape of 
drug stores. I don’t say there are, but that is the 
way it goes out in the wild and woolly where I live. 
The towns are called dry, but the drug stores are bub- 
bling springs of booze. 

Lynn has not a quarter the number of lumberyards 
that a city of its size would have in the section of the 
country with which I am more conversant. A man good 
in figures can not count up more than five, and in Des 
Moines, Iowa, a city of about this size, there are more 
than 20. Chief among them here is the yard of the 
Hutchinson Lumber Co., and if it had not been for this 
company the great shoe town would not have been graced 
by my presence. We don’t know a thing until we do 
know it, and before meeting them I was ignorant of 
what crackerjacks the members of this company are. 
The latchstring hung out clear over to the ocean beach. 
S. ©. Hutchinson, universally called Sam, at the head 
of the company, would be your kind provided you like 
the right kind—+the brusk, jovial, good hearted kind— 
with a larger stock of common sense than could be 
loaded on a dray, and L. G. Lewis, his partner, is so 
businesslike, so unconventionally cordial and intelligent 
that one feels anchored when in his presence. He was 
educated at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and no man with a thick skull ever has been known to 
get through that institute. With my dislike for figures 
I would fall by the wayside by the time I got through 
the front door. 


Of Mayoralty Caliber. 


Mr. Hutchinson’s car had just come in from Boston, 
and may have been tired, but John H. Madden told us 
to ‘‘pile in,’? and away we went around the corners on 
two wheels, past scores of fine homes, within sight of 
several summer hotels where it would take all the money 


I have to pay for a single breakfast, and along the 
boulevard on the seashore where we could look straight 
over into London. Mr. Madden says if there is Irish 
blood in him he can’t help it. From start to finish he 
left a trail of wit. Once he was a newspaper scribbler 
himself, and knows the thorny road. If he isn’t the 
next mayor of Lynn his friends will miss their guess, If 
ever I should go back to Lynn and get in jail I hope 
he will be the mayor, as any poor criminal who had 
Mayor Madden and Sam Hutchinson on his side would 
live on beafsteak and mushrooms. 

The Hutchinson yard covers 3 acres. Two million feet 
of spruce is carried. The company is what may be 
called a rough lumber specialist, its bulk of business 
being in spruce, hemlock and shingles. A schooner at 
the dock was discharging Novia Scotia hemlock. ‘* When 
[ came here in 1900 the hardware stores sold the sash 
and doors, but now I sell them,’’ said Mr. Hutchinson, 
and from the appearance of things I should say he 
does. The company also sells builders’ hardware, dis- 
pensing nails to the extent of 10 cars yearly. 

There is a mill that is painted the color of the sheds, 
and as it is just across the driveway from some of them 
it naturally would be thought that it is a part of the 
plant. ‘‘No,’’ said Mr. Hutchinson, ‘‘no mill for us. 
[ believe it was the mill that busted my predecessor, 
We take our work across the alley, pay $1 a side for 
planing, $1 for sawing, and we know to a cent what our 
millwork costs.’’ 

This company does a big business. About 40 horses 
are required to deliver the material, but not a horse is 
owned by the company. ‘‘No horses die on our hands, 
we pay no high veterinary fees, no shoeing bills, no 
feed bills. We let the other fellows pay these bills,’’ 
said Mr. Hutchinson. He knows to a penny the cost of 
every step in the process of handling lumber—and not 
one in a hundred of us can say that. But wagons—they 
are the pivot on which the delivery business swings, and 
the company owns all the wagons that are used. 


Mr. Hutchinson would not boast of his sheds. They 
are ample in capacity, old enough to vote, but well 


painted, and Mr. Hutchinson says they keep the roofs 
patched up so they don’t leak. ‘‘We got that from 
you,’’ he commented, pointing to a shed alley that 
had been salted for the purpose of allaying the dust. 
‘‘The first time we didn’t use enough salt.’’ And I 
told him that was a shortcoming of many. 


Gotu x 


line of yards, has’ issued the following letter from Garner 
lowa, under date of August 29: 


advantage of the opportunity to warn his prospective ¢ 


CAR SHORTAGE WARNING. 


The Woodford-Wheeler Lumber Co., which operates a 
’ 


The greatest car shortage in history is beginning and wily 
continue at least through the winter months. It is taking 
enormous equipment to haul this bumper crop. The cirs 
used in the transportation of grain can not be utilized for 
the coal traflic. We therefore respectfully request our 
patrons to lay in their supply of both hard and soft coal 
aus early as possible. 

The searcity of hard coal has already been felt. ‘he 
supply at the docks will be exhausted within the next 30 
days. Following this will come the close of navigation, 
There is a shortage of 15,000,000 tons from last year’s pro- 
duction. 

Your cooperation in the direction of laying in your sup) ly 
early will cause no inconvenience and will be the means of 
great assistance to yourselves, the railroads and oursely:s, 

We are sending out this warning in an endeavor to elif. 
nate as much trouble as possible to all concerned, to ayvid 
a coal shortage in our city, and to handle the situation to 
the greatest satisfaction of all. It is advisable to obtain 
your supply of coal while there is coal to supply your 
needs. You will not be able to secure it later on, * * * 

WooDFoRD-WHEELER LUMBER CO., 
J. A. Schaeffer, Manager 

Mr. Schaefer shows good business judgment in taking 
$ 
tomers that deliveries will be 
begin to move. 


diffeult when the crops 
This sort of a letter not only keeps 


the customer in touch with prospective conditions but 


serves as a timely reminder that the season when coal 
will be needed is rapidly approaching. 





NEW FIRM ENTERS DETROIT RETAIL FIELD. 

DETROIT, MicH., Sept. 3.—The well-known Webster 
retail lumber interests have entered the Detroit field. 
H. A. Webster, of Eaton Rapids, a prominent member of 
the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
J. W. MeCausey, of Detroit, a wholesale lumberman, 
have formed a partnership to be known as Webster «& 
MecCausey, which has purchased the yard and mill of the 
Card Lumber & Manufacturing Co. The new concern 
took hold of the property Monday, September 2. It will 
engage in the retail lumber business and will operate 
the mill to meet retail requirements. Both members 
of the new firm are aggressive and progressive lumber 
men and the new enterprise will undoubtedly become an 
important and satisfactory factor in the Detroit trade 
There are three of the Webster yards. H. P. Webster & 
Sons have a yard at Eaton Rapids, Webster Bros. & Sons 
operate at Ypsilanti and Webster & McCausey -will 
operate at Detroit. 





NEWS QO 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

September 19—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello 
Hotel, Norfolk, Va. 

September 2¢ —Southern Logging Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation, New Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

September 25—Northwest Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, St. Charles Hotel, St. Joseph, Mo. 

September 30-October 5—National Irrigation Congress, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. ; 

October 1-4—National Conservation Congress, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 





) 









NORTH CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION TO MEET. 


Thursday, September 19, and the Monticello Hotel, 
Norfolk, Va., have been designated as the time and 
place of the next meeting of the North Carolina Pine 
Association. The bulletin of the association states: 

As we had no meeting in August let us get together at 
the above time and discuss matters pertaining to the trade. 
The demand has kept up unusually well for the holiday 
season, and everything seems to point to a good fall and 
winter trade. Only by keeping in touch with each other, 
exchanging information and finding out what the other 
fellow is doing will you be enabled to get the fullest benefit 
from the conditions now prevailing. Make your arrange- 
ments, therefore, to attend this meeting and let us discuss 
the situation. 

Indications are of an exceptionally large attendance 

} . Lond 
at the coming meeting, in view especially of the im 
portance of its deliberations. A special invitation is 
extended to all members to bring any other manufac 
turers that they can interest, whether members or not. 





INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 3.—There will be a meeting 
of the executive board of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States at the Sinton Hotel. 
Cincinnati, September 10. The meeting is called to 
take up a number of important matters and to act upon 
a number of suggestions for the betterment of the 
association and its members. Secretary Doster reports 
that there has been a very gratifying increase in the 
membership of the association. Many manufacturers of 
lumber have realized the importance of the association 
and its real worth to its members and are taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity to join. 





MISSISSIPPI PINE MEN IN CONFERENCE. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

HATTIESBURG, MIss., Sept. 3.—The Mississippi Pine 
Association held its regular monthly meeting here today. 
Several routine matters were disposed of, following 
which the principal subject of discussion was the ear 
shortage. 

The attendance was fairly good and the mills repre- 
sented reported that they were receiving about 50 per 
cent of the cars wanted for handling current business. 
Secretary Batten was instructed to write all members to 
be careful when taking orders to see that they amounted 


THE ASSO 


to at least 60,000 pounds, so that each car would have 
at least a minimum load. 





EXPLANATION OF LAND GRANT ACT. 
Joseph N. Teal, general counsel of the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has sent to all 
members of that organization the following circular: 
The bill providing for the ‘Relief of Innocent Purchasers 
of Oregon & California Railroad Land Grant Lands” has 





A. C. DIXON, EUGENE, 
Who Deserves Great Credit for Passage of Land Grant Act. 


ORE. ; 


passed Congress, been signed by the President and is now a 
law. This bill is of great importance to many of the mem- 
bers of the association engaged in the lumber industry in 
the Willamette Valley and is of general interest. In order 
that the situation may be understood, the following state 
ment is submitted: 

Under the act, the Attorney General is authorized to 
compromise any suit heretofore or hereafter instituted in- 
volving lands purchased from the Oregon & California Rail 
road Co. prior to September 4, 1908. In any such suit 
the Attorney General may stipulate with the defendants who 
purchased lands, or their successors, that a decree be en- 
tered adjudging that the lands involved have been and are 
forfeited to the United States. If the purchaser or his 
successors shall within six months from the entry of the 
decree file with the Secretary of the Interior a certified 
copy thereof, together with an application to purchase such 
lands, and shall pay to the treasurer of the United States 
the sum of $2.50 an acre for the lands applied for, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall cause patents to be issued 
therefor. Such purchase shall operate as a compromise of 
any and all claims of the United States for waste or tres- 
pass upon said lands. The privilege of purchasing for- 
feited lands, as above set out, can not be exercised as to 


IATIONS. 


less than any of the lands involved in any suit, but must 
cover them all, the purpose being to prevent the elimination 
from such purchase of any lands from which timber has 
been removed, or waste, or trespass committed, or thé 
elimination of any part whatever of any land from said 
purchase. The provision applies to purchasers of land in 
excess of 1,000 acres. For innocent purchasers of lands of 
1,000 acres or less, their title is substantially confirmed by 
section 3 of the bill, without any payment on their part 
This is covered by provision inhibiting any further suits 
covering any lands purchased prior to April 30, 1908, un 
less the same shall be instituted within one year from the 
date of the approval of the act. As it is well known the 
Government has no intention to question the title of the 
smaller purchasers, this practically acts as a confirmation 
of title. 

To A. C. Dixon belongs the credit to a very large extent 
of the passage of this act. is presentation of the subject 
was masterful, clear, straight-forward and direct. His inti 
mate knowledge of the situation enabled him to reply to 
the many questions that necessarily had to be answered. 





GEORGIA-FLORIDA ASSOCIATION MEETS. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 2.—The roll eall of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association at the Burbridge 
Hotel, August 31, showed a fewer number than is usually 
present. Owing to the illness of President Conrad, Vice 
President Frank Wayner presided. 

Thomas Aycock, one of the committee appointed to 
confer with the Alabama & West Florida Lumber Asso 
ciation, reported that its several meetings had resulted 
in nothing definite being accomplished. Motion was 
made by Mr. Aycock that Secretary Harrell and Traffic 
Manager Bland, of their association, be appointed a com- 
mittee to visit the mills in western Florida which prop- 
erly belong to this association, by reason of their geo 
graphical location, and endeavor to enlist them as mem- 
bers of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association. The 
motion was seconded and carried. 

The question of using creosoted paving blocks on the 
streets in Jacksonville instead of brick was discussed at 
length by the members, and Col. W. S. West, of the 
Olympia Yellow Pine Mills, who has just returned from 
a six months’ tour of Europe, told of the vast quantities 
of this being paving used on the streets in practically 
every large city in England and in Europe, much of the 
wood coming from Australia. One of London’s busiest 
thoroughfares which handles the largest traffic of any 
street in the world is paved with wooden blocks and the 
paving lasts from 10 to 12 years. The members expect to 
take this matter up again with the city officials and see it 
it can not be arranged to Jay a block as an experiment. 

Reports from the members showed that in most cases 
the car supply was sufficient, although a few mills re 
ported they had been extremely short of equipment all 
August. Mills at junction or competitive points were 
well supplied with ears. 

Labor seemed to be plentiful at all the mills, and not 
of such a transient nature as has been the case in past 
months 

The demand at all of the mills is good, lumbermen 
stating there are more buyers on the road than at any 
other time since 1906 and to many the conditions now 
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and in 1906 seemed very similar, prices being on the in- 
erease, and the demand really greater than could be 


taken care of by the mills. The local trade in Florida 
ig tung nearly 50 per cent of the State’s output, anc 
this ss much to do with the bettering of prices. All 
the wills reported from 30 to 60 days cutting on their 
hooks and from what they could learn the brokers had 
yet placed enough cutting to run the mills for from 
39 to 40 days. Yard stock as well as special orders were 
muci: in demand. 

Join Bair, of the Jackson Lumber Co., at Lockhart, 


Ala., was present as a guest of the association and his 
talk in regard to prices and lumber trade conditions gen- 
erally was much enjoyed. 

q next meeting of the association will be held at 
Jacksonville, September 28. 


PITTSBURGH WHOLESALERS CONVENE. 


|’) yTSBURGH, PaA., Sept. 3.—The first meeting of the 


Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association after 
the summer vacation was held today at the Union Club 
and was largely attended. The association started the 
fall season with an increased interest shown by all 
members and looks for a season of profitable conferences 
and improvement in the social and business relations of 
the lumber industry of Pittsburgh. President Louis 
Germain has plans for many innovations that will in- 


creise interest and make the association of greater value 
to te membership. He is being heartily seconded by 
the other officers and the committees. The association 


will hold its regular weekly luncheons during the winter 
season, and it is proposed to have speakers of local and 
national prominence to discuss topics of general interest, 


as well as covering points of direct interest to the lum 
ber ndustry. 





A HOO-HOO REVIVAL AT BUFFALO. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 3.—There is again prospect of 
life and activity in Hoo-Hoo in western New York. At 
the call of George Michelsen, of Rochester, who was 
elected Gurdon at the last Annual of the general body 
and assigned to this territory, a meeting was held tonight 
at the Chamber of Commerce, with a fairly good attend 
ance, at which it was agreed to put the local organization 
on its feet. 

Mr. Michelsen called attention to the fact that there 
are 20,000 members of Hoo-Hoo and that it is especially 
strong and active in the South and West, that it is a 
worthy order and should be sustained. He gave a 
short account of the annual meeting and called on sev 
erul members in order to obtain the feeling of those 
present and all responded in the same vein, that Hoo-Hoo 
was dormant in this territory, but that it could be given 
new life and they were prepared to go into the work. 

(, H, Stanton spoke of the high character of Hoo-Hoo 
and A, W. Kreinheder brought everybody on his feet 
for the Hoo-Hoo yell and said that if that spirit could 
be kept up all would be easy. 

I. N. Stewart said the assemblage was honored by 
the presence of a member of the Supreme Nine. He 
proposed the name of Bernard Brady for Vicegerent 
and the idea was taken up so enthusiastically that Mr. 
Brady was finally persuaded to accept. 

Mr. Michelsen expressed himself as opposed to the 
feeling that a proprietor should not be expected to be- 
long to a body that was open to his employees, and that 
Hoo-Hoo is a body that should be above such class dis 
tinctions. 

A fine lunch was served and all the attendants went 
home much pleased over the outcome. 





THE NATIONAL CONSERVATION CONGRESS. 

As for some weeks has been announced in the AMER- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, the fourth National Conservation 
Congress will be held at Indianapolis, Ind., October 1 
to 4, inclusive. It promises to be international in 
scope, for invitations have been extended to more 
than 200 of the foremost medical men of the United 
States and Europe, from many of whom acceptances 
are expected, and indications are of a large atten- 
dance from South American republics. Among those 
famous in medicine who will lead or participate in 
the discussions of the congress are Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, of Washington, D. C., formerly of the De 
partment of Agriculture; Dr. W. J. McKee, of Wash- 
ington; Dr. W. A. Evans, of Chicago; Dr. C. E. 
Bessey, of Lincoln, Neb., and Dr. W. T. Hornaday, of 
New York City, all experts and authorities on ques- 
tions of public health. The congress will discuss 
questions relating to protection against mining ac- 
cidents, forest fires, floods, pollution of streams and, 
especially, the prevention of disease. Advices from 
th headquarters of the National Conservation Con- 
gress, Outlining phases of the proposed convention, 
in licate something of its character and scope, saying: 

iixperts are agreed that the problem of conserving natural 
resources is only one part of the larger problem of conserv- 
ine national efficiency. ‘The other part relates to the vitality 
of our Population. The two parts are closely interwoven. 

So far as vital and physical assets as measured by earning 
Power can be compared, the vital assets are three to five 
tines the physical. Facts show that there is as great room 
1 “improvement of our vital resources as in our lands, 
Witers, minerals and forests. This improvement is possible 
in respect both to the length of life and to freedom from 
disease during life. 

\fter reciting statistics showing the average dura- 
tion of life in various foreign countries as compared 
with that of the United States, to the detriment of 
the latter, the advices say: ‘‘Why the United States 
sh sowd not make as great progress as the country 

ng the Rhine (Germany, where medical and san- 
vite science has reached the highest development 
and where duration of life has inereased about 27 
Years per century) is a question. that will be given 
very eareful consideration, ’’ 


The fourth National Conservation Congress, com- 
posed of experts and conceded authorities, will handle 
questions along lines comprehending every known 
phase of conservation and will be one of the most 
important gatherings held in the United States dur- 
ing the current year. 





RESUMPTION OF FREIGHT-WEIGHING HEARING. 


Investigation by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion into ‘‘alleged irregularities and discrepancies in 
the weighing of freight by ecarriers’’ will be resumed 
September 13 at St. P aul, Minn. The Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Lumbermen’s Association and its traffic di- 
rector, Ernest L. Ewing, assumed the initiative in 
this investigation, whose purpose is insuring actual 
weight as the basis of transportation charge. Traffic 
Manager Ewing will attend the hearing and others 
that may follow, to assist in the examination of wit- 
nesses for both ’ shipper and carrier and in bringing 
the matter to the desired conclusion, and the atten- 
dance of others interested, in large number, is ex- 
pected. 





THE NATIONAL BOX MANUFACTURERS’ 
ANNUAL. 

semiannual meeting of the Na- 
Association of Box Manufacturers, held at 
Detroit, Mich., Au- 
gust 28-30 and re- 
ported in substance 
in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of last 
week, is regarded by 
the membership gen+ 
erally as possibly 
the most valuable in 
the 13 years of the 
association’s life. 
Approximately 10 0i 
members of the or- 
ganization were in 
attendance. The 
earlier report, sent 
by wire, outlined the 
proceedings of 
Wednesday of last 
week and the enter- 
tainment features of 


The twenty-fifth 
tional 


National 
Assertion 





Thursday. A promi- 
nent feature of 
Thursday morning’s 


session was the ad- 
dress by Col. B. W. 
Dunn,, of the Fed- 
eral Bureau for the 
Safe Transportation 
of Explosives. The 
speaker urged the 
association to co 
operate with the 
Government in the 
matter of producing 


boxes that would 
meet its  require- 
ments — standardize 
the package. He 


said that the rough 





handling necessary 
and the consequent 


shock that packages receive in transit are factors 
which the box maker should take seriously into ac- 
count. In the address of Charles E. Brower, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., on ‘‘The Work of the National Classifica- 
tion Committee of the Lumber and Wooden Box In- 
terests of the United States’’ that gentleman told 
of the successful efforts that the committee has made 
in the last three years to obtain an equitable ruling 
on behalf of the wooden package as compared with 
the substitute classes of containers, much of which 
has appeared during that period in the columns of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. W. H. Gatchell, superintend- 
ent in the operating department of the Southern 
Railway Co., made an eloquent speech based on his 
experience of a quarter of a century in handling 
freight, in which from a practical standpoint he de- 
elared unequivocally in favor of the wooden box. 
The carriers, he said, want a box, not a container 
upon which reliance can not be placed. Through 
Chairman Porter, of the board of directors, a resolu- 
tion was offered urging greater interest of the mem- 
bers in the association’s activities. This was passed 
unanimously. 

At the afternoon session of Thursday matters were 
discussed along lines relating technically to the box 
manufacturing business. To this discussion Messrs. 
MacClellan and Lanning contributed valuable data, 
especially information on the cost of production un- 
der the general topic ‘‘What Is the Matter With the 
Box Business?’’ Short addresses upon this subject. 
especially with regard to the value of organization, 
were made by other members, the consensus being 
that there is very little to complain of inherent in 
the business itself. 

H. E. Montgomery, of Buffalo, spoke from experi- 
ence on a uniform cost system and offered recom- 
mendations adapted to the box trade. A result was 
the appointment of a committee, with power to act, 
to put a recommended universal system into practice. 

‘“Constructive and Industrial Activities of Asso- 
ciations of Employers’’ was discussed by Robert 
Wuest, commissioner of the National Metal Trades 
Association, who offered suggestions for betterment 
along the lines outlined in the subject.. H. H. Hutch- 


inson, of St. Paul, Minn., recommended adoption of : a 
discount system applied to the list. 


Five hours of Friday, the last day of the conven- 
tion, were devoted to business discussions, includ- 
ing an address by Chairman Williams of the Uniform 
Classification Committee. 

In the line of entertainment notable features were 
a sight seeing automobile tour of Detroit given to 
the ladies of the delegates, a theater party at the 


Temple theater on Wednesday evening, and the mem- 
orable trip on the Detroit River beginning at 3 


o’clock on Friday afternoon and lasting until 8 in the 
evening, this including a trip to Bois Blane. 

Citizens of Detroit easily recognized delegates to 
the convention and their ladies by the handsome and 
appropriately designed badges which they wore. 
These were a gift to the association by the Simonds 
Manufacturing Co., the well known manufacturer of 
high grade saws with headquarters at Fitchburg, 
Mass., and branches in seven prominent cities of the 
United States and four abroad. The design and ma- 
terial constituted one of the most tasteful and one of 
the richest badges that have been worn at conven- 
tions this year. 


TO EXPOUND HOO-HOO PRINCIPLES. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 2.—The first event of the sea- 
son in Hoo-Hoo circles will be held September 9, when 
local members will meet at 6 o’clock for a banquet, fol- 
lowing which they will attend the theater. J. H. Ehr- 
manntraut, Vicegerent for eastern Washington district, 
has issued notices of the affair. Following the dinner, 
the program will be of the nature of a study of the con- 
stitution, by-laws and a history of the order. A number 
of well-known speakers will be on the program to ex- 
pound these features. 


NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 3—The regular weekly mieet- 
ing of the executive committee of the Nashville Lumber- 
man’s Club was well attended: An announcement of 
interest was that the ‘‘Acorn Brand’’ ball team will 
play the Nashville Banner team at Athletic Park Sep- 
tember 7. The Lumbermen’s Club has taken an active 
interest in the ‘‘ Acorn Brand’’ team, and many members 
are expected to attend the game, which will determine 
the championship of the city league. C. M. Morford, 
vice president, proposed another fishing party, and his 
invitation met with lively responses, and many of the 
lumbermen will enjoy another trip to his resort near 
MeMinnville some time this month. A. H. Card, a 
former Nashville manufacturer, now of the Cumberland 
Valley Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, was a guest at the 
meeting. 


LUMBERMAN’S CLUB OF ST. LOUIS. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 2—The Lumbermen’s Club of 
St. Louis will hold its first fall meeting September 10. 
It will be a ladies’ affair and will be in the nature of 
a dinner party, to be given at Sunset Inn, 17 miles out 
of the city. The lumbermen and their ladies will leave 
in automobiles. Dinner will be followed by speeches, 
music, dancing, etc. 


LUMBERMEN HOLD OUTING. 

BuFFato, N. Y., Sept. 4.—The chief event of interest 
to the lumber trade this week is the second outing of the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange, held today at the Buffalo 
Canoe Club quarters, on the Canadian shore. The out- 
ing was given at this attractive spot through the cour- 
tesy of the club, some of whose members are lumbermen. 
The start was made from the foot of Main Street on 
the Crystal Beach steamer leaving at 10:15 a. m. The 
day’s sports included baseball, tennis, rowing and canoe- 
ing, with luncheon and dinner served at the clubhouse. 
The committee in charge of the outing was.made up of 
the following lumbermen: John F. Knox, R. D. McLean, 
A. W. Kreinheder, W. P. Betts and E. J. Sturm. 











ANNUAL FUN OF LOUISVILLE BUILDERS. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 4.—Several prominent retail 
lumbermen of this city harked back to the childhood 
days of chilblains and ‘‘stun bruises’’ on September 2 
when the annual outing of the Builders’ Exchange was 
held at Hike’s Point. Attired for comfort and dura- 
bility, and in some cases for speed, the builders and 
lumbermen repaired to the Point for a day in the open 
with plenty of good things to eat and drink. Alfred 
Struck, president of the Alfred Struck Co., distinguished 
himself by slamming out four homeruns in the eventful 
ball game. 


FURNITURE CLUB IN OUTING. 
CINCINNATI, OHI0, Sept. 3.—The Queen City Furniture 
Club will hold an ‘outing this week. The members will 
assemble at the Ohio River Launch Club’s quarters on the 
river front and will be taken on a delightful launch ride 
up the river. The entertainment committee has provided 
ae the necessary articles that go to make up a successful 
banquet for a stag party and a great time is anticipated. 








MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TO ESTABLISH 
LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


MAZATLAN, MExIcOo, Sept. 3.—The Federal Govern- 
ment is preparing to start a large lumber manufactur- 
ing industry on the Marias Islands, situated off the 
coast below this port. Penal colonies are located upon 
the islands and it is planned to utilize this convict labor 
in the operation of lumber mills. The islands are cov- 
ered by extensive forests of pine timber, and it is stated 
by experts who have examined these resources, that they 

san be made the source of profit to the Government. At 
present the penal colonies are not self-supporting, but it 
is thought ‘that by using the labor in the forests and 
mills a revenue more than sufficient to maintain the - 
convicts will be derived. Orders for machinery for the 
lumber mills have been placed in the United States. 
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WEST COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ MEETING. 


The First Conference in British Columbia—Transportation, Membership, Foreign Market Extension, Discounts and 
Other Subjects Considered—Odd Lengths and Standard Sizes in Canada. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Aug. 30.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association was held in the banquet room of the Van- 
couver Hotel here today, it being the first meeting of 
the association held across the international boundary. 
The Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau held its regular 
meeting here yesterday and as the members of the 
inspection bureau are all members of the association it 
made it convenient for them to stay over for this 
meeting. 

The trustees of the association held a short meeting 
at 10 o’clock this morning. The general meeting was 
called to order about 2 o’clock by President Griggs. 

As usual the reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting was dispensed with and the secretary proceeded 
to read his report, and the reports of the traffic and 
elaims departments. The report of the traffic depart- 
ment showed the work accomplished by that department 
and stated that considerable time had been devoted 
toward securing the abolition of the storage in transit 
privilege by the railroads. This report stated that the 
railroads had decided to abolish this system and that 
tariffs were being prepared to be issued September 30 
that would put this ruling into effect. It also called 
attention to the fact that there would be a hearing held 
in Seattle, in the Chamber of Commerce rooms, at 1) 
a. m., September 16, on the reciprocal demurrage rules 
as promulgated by the Public Service Commission of the 
State of Washington. The association is anxious to 
have all manufacturers furnish a statement of the 
amount collected by them under this law while it was in 
effect. The law was passed in 1907 and -was repealed 
by the last legislature. It was also reported that the 





FRED W. ALEXANDER, OF SEATTLE,, WASH. ; 
Secretary Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau. 


rate book was progressing and that copy for all of the 
Western States would soon be ready for the printers. 


Secretary’s Report. 


The secretary then called attention to the campaign 
for members being carried on by his office and pointed 
out the advantages of securing the memberships of all 
of the representative lumber manufacturing concerns 
on the North Coast. 

He reported that the association was now a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, and called attention to the fact that two of 
the association’s trustees were members of the board of 
directors of the new chamber and the association’s 
attorney, J. N. Teal, of Portland, is vice president, 
representing the Pacific slope. 

The secretary urged more of the members to become 
subscribers to the ‘‘ Blue Book,’’ the credit rating book 
issued by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit 
Corporation, which is closely affiliated with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and which makes 
a reduced rate to members of this association. 

The finances of the association were reported to be in 
excellent shape. 

The work of the association in extending foreign mar- 
kets was reported on and it was shown that the associa- 
tion had received a list of the American consuls in all 
foreign countries, and data will be gathered from them 
regarding the use of fir and cedar in those countries. 
The department of Commerce and Labor, in furnishing 
the list of consuls, called attention to the fact that it 
now has a commercial agent who is gathering informa- 
tion on this subject, and that his report when made will 
be published for use of those interested in the foreign 
trade. 

The secretary also reported that the raising of funds 
for the national advertising campaign was progressing, 
although the members were pretty slow to commit them- 
selves. The secretary said he had collected $1,910.76 
in the first quarter and he was advised that the yellow 
pine and cypress associations had already contributed 
their full first quarter. 








Manager’s Report. 


Manager Miles, of the association, made a_ short 
report, part of which was a history of the market for 
the last 15 months. According to his statements the 
downward tendency of prices during 1911 and the early 
months of 1912 was due largely to a surplus of stock 
left over from 1910, as the shipments of 1911 both in 
rail and cargo business far exceeded those of 1910, but 
prices were lower because of the 1910 surplus cut. 

A letter from the Boleom Mills (Inc.), of Seattle, 
called attention to the old question of cash discounts 
and the unfairness to the manufacturers in the method 
usually employed. H. J. Mackin, of Fraser Mills, B. C., 
said British Columbia lumbermen were about as bad off 
in this respect in their eastern Canada territory as the 
manufacturers of Washington and Oregon, and felt that 
the matter was largely controlled by competition with 
lumber manufacturers and that they were almost com- 
pelled to meet the terms of others selling in the same 
territory. This subject was held over to be considered 
at the next meeting of the association. 

At this time R. H. Alexander took the chair and pre- 
sided for the ‘remainder of the meeting, President 
Griggs preferring to remain on the floor. 


Why Is an Association? 


Thorpe Babcock, secretary of the association, read a 
paper on ‘‘ Why is an Association?’’ He said in part: 


If I had asked, What is an association? I could have 
turned to the dictionary and found a definition and there 
would be no more to say. Some of the definitions of the 
word are: “The act of associating, or the state of being asso 
ciated ; a combination for a ccmmon purpose, etc.” 

Why is an association? is a different question and the 
answer in one word is Necessity. 

For convenience I have divided what I have to say into 
three parts under the headings Causes, Members and Func 
tions. 

Causes. 


1 know of no business of any magnitude today that does 
not maintain an associntion unless that business is a 
monopoly in itself, in which case it is its own association. 

In any given branch of the whole structure known as 
business there is some ground that is common ground and 
ou which all those engaged in that branch may meet. Then 
comes the first inevitable step, namely, the meeting upon that 
common ground, and the formation of a permanent organiza 
tion is sure to follow. Competition among the members of 
that organization may be of the keenest, but no matter how 
keen, there is always that common interest. I have in 
mind, of course, the manufacturers of Pacific coast lumber 
products comprising the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and without further generalities would like to 
speak more in detail of the association. 

Some 12 or more years ago the manufacturers of lumber 
began to realize the necessity of organization and tbe 
economy of concerted action. An association resulted and 
began operations under the name of the Southwestern Wash 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. This was fol- 
lowed shortly by the organization of the Pacific Coast Lum 
ber Manufacturers’ Association and in time the Oregon & 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Each cov- 
ered its own particular geographical territory in Washing- 
ton and Oregon and for various reasons, such as railroad 
facilities, lack of interest in certain markets, ete., each felt 
that it was sufficient unto itself, that it had its own pecu- 
liar problems, and took little interest in the activities of its 
neighbors. 

The Southwestern Washington association gave little 
thought to the cargo trade, its mills being chiefly, if not 
wholly, rail mills and thus it was separated from the Pa 
cific Coast association, which had many cargo members. 
For the same reason the Pacific Coast association, with its 
cargo members, found its interests were in common with 
those of the cargo mills of British Columbia and the result 
was a representative membership of British Columbia cargo 
mills. Oregon manufacturers were not interested in such 
matters as Washington State laws, and at that time they 
alone could ship over the Southern Pacific, consequently 
their markets were to a great extent distinct. 

Thus the first steps in association development were taken, 
and beneath it all is found the ever present common in- 
terest. If what is now the West Coast association had 
started at that time it would have fallen of its own weight 
and for the same reason it did not exist. Perhaps I should 
say the foundation was there, but the time was not ripe 
and the intermediate development had not taken place 
This gradual development was as necessary as it was cer- 
tain to occur. It would be impossible here to enumerate 
each stage in the development as it occurred and tell what 
caused it and what was the result. A few steps, however. 
stand out so clearly that they serve to illustrate the point 
I would make of a common interest gradually formulating 
the association that we have today. 


First came the standardization of patterns and grades. 
followed in time by what was known as the Associated 
3ureau of Grades, which, with the consolidation of asso 


ciations, became the grading department of the new asso 
ciation. No man can estimate the value, finaneially or 
otherwise, of the accomplishment of this, so great has been 
the returns. 

In their turn came the bureaus for cargo inspection and 
the later consolidation of these bureaus and the certificates 
of inspection at the mills that are now accepted without 
question in all parts of the world. Who would dare guess 
at the enormous amount of money, not to mention time 
and worry, that the bureau has saved the manufacturers? 

There followed the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange, a 
company for mutual insurance against fire. The result has 
been better protection and reduced rates. No one of these 
movements was confined to any one of the three then exist- 
ing associations but they sprang directly from the associa- 
tions and sounded the first warning of a demand for one 
association that should cover the territory of the three and 
continue the work so ably started. 

If we could put our finger on any one thing that finally 
forced the inevitable issue it would doubtless be the 
activities of the various railroads in so covering the terri 
tory by their branches and extensions as to eliminate the 
heretofore existing sectional feeling. The roads wanted 
business and they were not afraid to go after it. although 
in many cases it meant the building of miles and miles of 
new road all weaving a network of steel over western 
Washington and Oregon. 

The rest was largely detail. There were committee meet- 
ings and recommendations as to the consolidation to be 
adopted by the different associations and many legal points 
to be settled. The result is the recognized second largest 
lumber manufacturers’ association in the United States and 


it was just as inevitable as the working of any lay of 
nature or economics, 
Members. 

The men comprising the stockholders of the old and the 
hew organization are men of the caliber necessary to « rry 
on a work requiring essentially a broad mind and, at ‘ost 
times, a spirit very close to altruism. I mean by | iat 
that in the greater portion of the work of an associ: ion 
the results more or less directly affect all of those eng req 
in the particular line of business covered by the orga iza- 
tion. It is equally true that in only a few cases ear all 
those engaged in that business be induced to become 


y . . " : ! em- 
bers of the association. rhere are exceptions, but only 
where the number of possible members is limited. | ook 


where you will, and you are sure to find those who ar not 
only willing but anxious to let others bear the work ind 
the expense while they sit by and reap what benefits {hey 
can. Then there is another class of men who do not join 
the association in their line of trade. They are the mep 
who do not stand out because they do not want to bear 
their share of the expense but because they honestly fee] 
that they are not getting value received. The former 1: cog. 
nizes the benefits and is willing to accept them wit out 
paying their cost. The latter is willing to pay the | ost 
but cannot see the benefits. In my opinion it is a w iste 
of time to deal with the first class. Men of that nia‘ure 
always will exist and no amount of argument will ch nge 
their viewpoint. With the second class it is only a matter 
of education, it is only necessary to make it plain that 


they are “riding without paying their fare’ to mak: of 
them enthusiastic and valuable members of your assvcia. 
tion. 


As for the members themselves it is 
business as a whole that there are engaged in it men of 
sufficient wisdom, foresight, courage and altruism to go 
ahead with the organization and maintenance of an asso. 
ciation whether or not they are bearing the burdens of 
others. They are wise enough to see that a central org:ni- 
zation is as much a part of their business as their store, 
their factory or their sawmill. 


fortunate for the 


Functions. 


I consider the main function of an association like the 





E. J. 
Victoria 


PALMER, OF CHEMAINUS, B. C.; 


Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 


West Coast to be its mere existence. I maintain that the 
keeping up of a dignified organization with suitable oflices 
and officers of recognized business ability gives value re- 
ceived on the money expended if the organization does not 
accomplish a single constructive result. It is exactly the 
same as the United States, or any other country, maintain- 
ing a large army and navy during times of peace and war 
alike. What wars the United States avoids because of its 
powerful navy no man will ever know; what worry, time, 
trouble and money is saved the lumber manufacturers be- 
cause of their strong organization will always remain an 
unknown quantity. No one man could have prevented the 
proposed raise in railroad rates some four years ago. The 
associations were there and were immediately turned to 
for protection. How well they succeeded is history, and 
vet there are those who have said openly that they joined 
the association to protect themselves in the rate fight and 
as soon as that was over pulled out. In the next large 
fight of whatever nature those same men will fully expect 
the organization to be there in perfect order and in fighting 
trim, armed with the sinews of war, arrayed with facts 
und figures, at their service. In the meantime—what? | 
consider, as I say, the mere continuous existence of an asso- 
ciation to be a result though in its nature it could hardly 
be considered constructive. 

The field for constructive results is unlimited, depending 
only on the energy and ability of those from whom results 
are expected and upon the cooperation of the members. 
Without this cooperation of all the members little of far 
reaching value can be accomplished. An association should 
gather statistics with the help of its members. The mem- 
bers through the association office should be kept constantly 
advised as to market conditions; every business that affects 
the particular business in question should be constantly 
watched and studied and results reported. Members should 
be advised of the condition of crops, transportation facilities 
and labor supply. Laws passed and pending should be care- 
fully digested, fought or supported as the facts warrant. 
Every minute phase of the business from raw materia! to 
consumer should be the subject of ceaseless attention with 
iu view to suggesting some means of saving or improvement. 
The markets of the world should be investigated as possible 
consumers of the product of your factories. The uniform 
system for the measurement, grading and weighing of |um- 
ber as now established should be jealously guarded and con- 
stantly watched for chances of improvement. The present 
system of inspection at the mills should always be a feature 
receiving the most careful attention with a constant view 
to increasing its efficiency. 

And last, but by no means least, frequent meetings should 
be held and attendance encouraged so that the members 
may meet each other and learn for themselves that theif 
competitors are not as black as painted, but are keen, a ert, 
honest, upright, law-abiding citizens and business men. 
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his { more should be the aim of the West Coast Lumber 
vn cturers’ Association. 
Odd Lengths in Canada. 

s. «’, Mumby then requested that A. D. McRae, one of 
the st prominent lumber manufacturers of British 
Col ia, explain to the members from the States how 
the |iritish Columbia mills were selling odd lengths and 
also | unudling short lengths with the long. 


\lr. MeRae said he had spoken on this subject in 


Tacuia, recently, when there were not many present 
who were familiar with the subject, but that today 
there were men present who knew more about it than 
he « d and ‘he would rather have them explain the 
work ug of the plan in Canada. However, he said in part 
as tu llows: 


yh history of this case you are all familiar with, as 
your ‘ormer secretary came up here and talked us into the 


noti: of manufacturing odd lengths. To begin with we 
had ‘ie advantage of you in introducing this plan because 
we hid a much more restricted district to market our prod- 
uct The opposition from the retailers at first was very 
stron and the question came to be: ‘Should the retailer 
dictu.e just what he was to get or should the manufacturer 
say hat he would sell?” While we were at it we bundled 
up | short lengths with the long. Our own company 
operates ubout 185 retail yards and we found that it had 
no trouble selling the odd lengths or the short either when 
they were bundled with the long. A farmer seeing some 


shor! pieces bundled in with long ones would hardly have 
nervy) cnough to ask the dealer to cut the bundle open and 


take out the short ones. They go every place in our mar- 
kets now Without any trouble at all. It took about six 
montis to work off the even lengths in stock, but in the 
meantime we were all manufacturing odd lengths. We won 
out )ccause the mills all worked together. And they worked 
tog tier largely because we had an inspector checking them 
up ail the time and furnishing the mills with the informa- 
tion as to just who was making odd lengths. I estimate 
that it means a saving of more than $25,000 a year to my 
cont ny. 


Hl. J. Mackin, also speaking on this subject, said he 
figured that his company saved $60 a day in the planing 


mill by not trimming off the odd feet. He said in his 
opil on the most important thing was bundling the 
short lengths with the long. His company saves the 
short lengths from four feet up, but makes its bundles 


mostly 12 feet and up. He said he had been informed 


by many of the retailers that they preferred to have 


the short bundled with the long and that they formerly 
sold short lengths, amounting to about 20 per cent, at 


from $3 to $5 less than long lengths and threw away the 
§-foot lengths. ‘*We now bundle a 5 and 6-foot piece 
in a 11-foot bundle,’’ ete. 


_ E. G. Griggs said that if this meeting had done noth- 
ing more than convince the members from the South 
that British Columbia mills had made a success of this 
plan it was well worth the long trip. He expressed 
it as his opinion that this policy would be adopted by the 
manufacturers in Oregon and Washington at the next 
meeting of the association. 

E. J. Palmer, E. H. Heaps and F. L. Beecher, all 
prominent British Columbia lumbermen, made _ short 
talks, teliing their brother manufacturers from the 
States what they were doing to extend their markets and 
get better prices for their lumber by selling short and 
odd lengths, encouraging wood block paving, ete. 

In the discussion of wood block paving it was brought 
out that the principal trouble in the West had been that 
the blocks were not properly treated and laid. R. H. 
Alexander said wood block paving had long passed the 
experimental stage, and its high qualities were recog- 





R. H. ALEXANDER, OF VANCOUVER, B. C.; 
sritish Columbia Mills, Trading & Timber Co. 


nized in other parts of the world. He said that any- 
body who had ever stood at Trafalgar Square, London, 
and seen the éndless chain of traffic passing over the 
wood block paving there could testify to its qualities. 

The question of standard sizes of car siding and 
lining was brought up by the British Columbia millmen, 


who recommended to the mills of Washington and Oregon 


that they make fir car siding and lining %4-inch thick 
instead of 34-inch. The British Columbia mills have 
been doing this for a long time and it is satisfactory to 
the Canadian railroads. President Griggs said he 
thought the association ought to go farther than car 
siding and make standard all of the sizes now being 
manufactured by the British Columbia mills. 

Manager Miles brought up the subject of the San 
Francisco boycott on finished lumber and the proposi- 
tion of having the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion built on the open shop plan. He stated that the 
‘*Flying Legion,’’ a San Francisco boosting organiza- 
tion, would be entertained by the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce and also by Tacoma commercial bodies today, 
and that at both places it had been arranged to put this 
matter before them. 

Mr. Alexander asked how the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act was working out in Washington and Manager 
Miles explained that it was very satisfactory to both the 
laboring men and the employers. 

The session was adjourned shortly after 4 p. m. 


Those Present. 


F. W. Alexander, Seattle, Wash., Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau. : 

Ss. C. Mumby, Bordeaux, Wash., Mumby Lbr. & Shingle Co. 

H. W. Stuchell, Everett, Wash., Eclipse Mill Co. : 

O. M. Clark, Portland, Ore., Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. _ 

4. C. C. Laursen, Seattle, Wash., Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau. 

Cc. E. Hill, Tacoma, Wash., Tacoma Mill Co. 

E. G. Ames, Seattle, Wash., Puget Mill Co. 

R. H. Alexander, Vancouver, B. C., B. C. 
Trading Co. 

John Cempsey, Tacoma, Wash., Dempsey Lumber Co. 

H. J. Mackin, Fraser Mills, B. C., Canadian Western Lbr. Co. 

W. C. Miles, Seattle, Wash., West Coast Lbr. Mfgrs. Assn. 

E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash., St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co. 

T. Babcock, Tacoma, Wash., West Coast Lbr. Mfgrs. Assn. 

A. D. McRae, Vancouver, B. C., Canadian Western Lbr. Co. 

R. H. H. Alexander, Vancouver, B. C., B. €. Lbr. Mfgrs. Assn. 

John W. Coburn, Nanaimo, B. C., New Ladysmith Lbr. Co. 

E. J. Palmer, Chemainus, B. C., Victoria Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 

E. H. Heaps, Vancouver, B. C., E. H. Heaps & Co. (Ltd.). 

C. McRae, Vancouver, B. C., Alberta Lbr. Co. 

F. L. Beecher, Vancouver, B. C., B. C. Mills, Timber & Trad- 
ing Co. 

A. T. Robson, Vancouver, B. C., North Pacific Lbr. Co. (Ltd.). 

G. S. Raphael, Barnett, B. C., North Pacific Lbr. Co. (Ltd.). 


Mills, Timber & 


J. Wilson Heaps, Vancouver, B. C., E. H. Heaps & Co. (Ltd.) 


METHODS OF ENLISTING SYMPATHY FOR THE LABORING CLASS. 


\LEXANDRIA, La., Sept. 2.—While the incidents re- 
unted in this story occurred several weeks ago and are 
dovbtless known to many in the yellow pine lumber field, 
stil! it may not be amiss to repeat them, by way of show- 
ing to what extremes of misrepresentation the timber- 
worker agitators are willing to go, in hopes of enlisting 
sympathy among the laboring class. : 
’The following is a quotation from the August issue 
of the National Rip-Saw, written by H. G. Creel, a cor- 
respondent for that organ. 


the “timber trust” paid its compliments to me at Oak- 
dale on Saturday evening, July 6, in the form of attempted 
assassination. Williams, the tool of the lumber companics, 
fired at me twice with a Winchester rifle. The first shot 
wis discharged in the oflice of his hotel at a range of about 
five feet. Ll owe my life to the quick work of Santa Fe 
Conducter Bread, who, springing at the would-be murderer's 
‘ diverted his aim and caused the first bullet to strike 
the ceor about six inches from my feet. Williams fired 
avgain when I ran from his office and, seeing me fall, believed 
he had accomplished his design. Twenty minutes later I 
was talking harder than I ever taiked before to prevent a 
crowd of angry citizens from lynching the man who tried 
to kill me. 

At 11 o'clock on the morning of the same day I had 
spoken to a big meeting at Glenmora, La., a sawmill town 
not far from Oakdale. Before the meeting I drove out 
from Glenmora with a guard and took a picture of the 
Wholesale waste of timber there. This probably so incensed 
the company that, learning both my identity and plans, it 
wis decided to put me out of the way at Oakdale, a junc- 
tion point where I was to stay over night, but was not 
scheduled to speak, 

\s I stepped from the train at the latter place, I saw 
four men eyeing me. I afterward learned that this quar- 
telle was composed of John A. Williams, the hotel pro- 
prictor; General Manager Sheffield Bridgewater, of the In- 
dustrial Lumber .Co., of Oakdale and Elizabeth; Assistant 
Manager Staleup and Dr. Samuel M. Scott, company physi- 
clin, Until recently this gang met and searched all trains 
with guns looking for officials of the Brotherhood of Timber 
Workers, Bridgewater, who lives at Elizabeth, also meets 
Sonta Fe trains at that place, in company With the Rev. 
Tom Mayo, both heavily armed, and dares known timber 
Workers and socialists to alight. This was the “timber 
trast” committee delegated to kill me and stop further ex- 
poses of the Long-Bell-Kirby vandals. 


The shooting by Williams, who instead of being ‘‘a 
tool’? of the lumber companies is a tool of John Barley- 
‘rn, was done while he was heavily intoxicated. The 
previous shooting at Grabow had greatly excited the en- 
‘re district and Williams had been affected by the dis- 
turbance and, it is said, began drinking heavily. With 
'\e appearance of Creel at Williams’ hotel, the latter 
'' ognized him as the speaker he had seen earlier in the 

y and ordered him off the premises. At the same time 

illiams grabbed up his rifle and began shooting at 
‘reel’s feet which resulted in a flesh wound in the latter’s 
leg before Williams was stopped. As a matter of fact, 
‘scept for a long acquaintance with the lumbermen of 
“akdale and vieinity as proprietor of a junction point 
hotel where they have stopped for several years, Williams 
has had no connection of any sort with the Jumbermen 
\“iitever other than a natural friendliness. When sober 
liv is reputed to be a most peaceful citizen, but it is a 


well-known fact, according to Oakdale citizens, that his 
‘*sprees’’ are periodical. Deplorable as the shooting was, 
and also entirely unjustifiable, the manner in which Creel 
has distorted facts, playing himself up as a martyr of 
the injured innocence type, enlists little sympathy for 
him from thinking men. 

A further distortion of facts is noted in his article 
where he refers to a picture of the ‘‘wholesale waste 
of timber’’ which accompanies his story. The snapshot 
itself merely shows a few sawlogs lying beside the road, 
awaiting the arrival of the logging wagons to carry them 
to the sawmill nearby. The same sight may be seen along 
any wagon road or railroad in the lumber district at any 
time, where active logging operations are in progress. 
It is true that there is some timber lying on the ground 
yet, that was cut last winter, when hauling was prevented 
by the continuous rains of the late winter and spring, 
but so prejudiced is Creel that he fails to make allow- 
ance or mention of this contingency. Furthermore these 
same logs are being manufactured into lumber as rapidly 
as they can be hauled to the mills. 

Elsewhere in the same issue of the Rip-Saw are several 
articles bearing on the Grabow affair. In these, the lan- 
guage used in abusing the lumber manufacturers descends 
to ridiculous gibberish and accurately portrays the low 
order of mentality with which these agitators are en- 
dowed. Certainly no laboring man, worthy the name, 
could be other than disgusted with such talk. It suggests 
the language of a boy bully, who having been ‘‘licked’’ 
stays behind his own fence and calls his fellows names. 
They are too busy tending to their own business to hear 
him, and he, being yellow, dares not go outside his own 
gate again. 





AN EXAMPLE OF AWFUL OPPRESSION. 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 2.—A story illustrating the pov- 
erty and hardships suffered by sawmill workers in the 
South has just reached New Orleans from the Louisiana 
cypress belt. Oddly enough, too, it does not emanate 
from the Socialist agitators who set themselves up as 
special friends of the down-trodden. It is so well estab- 
lished, too, that the ‘‘lumber barons” do not even attempt 
to dispute, and it has made a deep impression—a hit, so 
to speak—even in baronial circles. 

A few days ago, in a town not a thousand miles from 
New Orleans, a breathless messenger burst into the saw- 
filer’s shop in a certain cypress mill to notify him that his 
humble home was in flames. The “oppressed” toiler 
hastily left his work and rushed to the rescue of his 
scanty belongings. Arriving at his gate, he found that it 
was not his dwelling, but his garage, that the fire fiend 
had devastated, together with a very fine Pierce-Arrow 
touring car which he had recently purchased. It is under- 
stood that the car was insured, but the adjustment will 
take some days and meanwhile the unfortunate sawfiler, 
in addition to his other hardships, is deprived of the use of 
what is said to have been the niftiest auto in his neck of 
the woods. 


PLAIN FACTS REGARDING A LABOR AGITATOR. 


An account of dissensions that exist in the ranks of 
the Industrial Workers of the World and especially 
among the followers of William D. Haywood, the agi- 
tator, which is not flattering, appears in the August 
number of The Square Deal, a Battle Creek (Mich.) 
publication, which is the official monthly organ of the 
National Trades & Workers’ Association. After 
telling how rival branches of the organization—a Chi- 
cago faction and a Detroit faction—are apparently at 
each other’s throats, Haywood, who for a time was in 
southern lumber camps aiding in enrolling mill workers 
as members of the Industrial Workers of the World, is 
described as an anarchist. 

It seems that the bitter warfare which is now being 
carried on between the two factions is over methods 
which shall prevail in the operation of the organization 
and in carrying on a fight against employers of labor. 
The Chicago faction rejects politics and relies abso- 
lutely on working along industrial and economic lines. 
The other faction would combine economic and political 
work, depending upon these alone in carrying on the 
fight. In other words the Chicago faction believes in 
strife and bloodshed and the other decries these meth- 
ods and wants to play politics in order to obtain for 
the toiler his rights as the organization views them. 
The Square Deal quotes Richard Koeppel, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, editor of the organ of the Socialist labor party, 
in its account of the troubles of the Industrial Workers 
of the World and the character of Haywood. 

After declaring his belief that members of the Chi- 
cago faction advocate anarchistic principles, Koeppel 
was asked by the writer of the article in The Square 
Deal if he thought Haywood was an anarchist, and his 
reply is quoted as follows: ‘‘Assuredly I do. Any 
man who advocates violence and unlawfulness as he 
does is an anarchist. I regard him too as an unre- 
liable man. He is trying to carry water on both 
shoulders. ’’ 

Koeppel was asked concerning the report that Hay- 
wood was not even a member of any Industrial Work- 
ers of the World local, but only of the Propaganda 
League, a side issue of the Chicago branch of the 
Industrial Workers of the World. His reply to this 
question was: 


I don’t know anything about his membership in a Propa- 
ganda League. He has been*posing as an organizer of the 
Industrial Workers of the World. I know that the Chicago 
branch sent him into Paterson, N. J., where the Detroit 
branch was conducting a stubborn strike, to injure the De- 
troit branch's work by carrying the internal troubles of the 
Industrial Workers of the World into the meetings of the 
strikers. That was an obnoxious trick. The Detroit branch 
kept hands off while the Chicago branch was conducting 
the strike at Lawrence. Internal dissensions became un- 
important when the interests of the strikers were at stake. 


The article in The Square Deal reviews at length the 
internal troubles of the Industrial Workers of the 
World and what it has to reveal is not flattering in 
any way to the organization. 
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LEFT TO RIGHT—DAVE WOLF, MISS INGRAM, JEFF WEBB. 
SANG. MESDAMES FITZGIBBONS AND HERB SCHNEIDER. 
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NEIDER, W. 
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GRAND RAPIDS LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL OUTING. 


The fourth annual outing of the Grand Rapids Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Grand Rapids, Mich., was fully 
in keeping with the high standard set by that organ- 
ization on former like occasions. It was held on the 
spacious grounds of the Lake Harbor Hotel, and 
Manager Swett did everything possible to give his 
guests a most enjoyable time. The party left Grand 
Rapids at 8:30 a. m. on Saturday morning, on two 
special cars of the Muskegon Interurban Line. 

Pictures tell the story of an affair of this kind 
more adequately than words, and as space will not 
permit of an extensive writeup, this story will be 
largely one of pictures. 

After luncheon the lumbermen, their wives, sweet- 
hearts and friends adjourned to the golf course, and 
the fun began with a nondescript baseball game, which 
was started by the men and finished by the women. The 
playing of the respective teams lived up fully to the 
names of the woods—being full of holes. Before the 
women were called into the breach three innings had 
been played, Captain Vogelsang’s team, the Sound 
Wormy Chestnuts, having made 6 runs against the 
Pecky Cypress bunch, captained by Carl Schneider, 
which had been able to secure only 4 tallies. The 
personnel of the two teams were as follows: 

Sound Wormy Chestnuts—Vogelsang, Herb Schneider, 
Smith, Leonard, Tillotson, VanKeulen, Crossman, Konkle, 
Manning, Boland, A. Wolf, Fitzgibbons and Dykhouse. 

Pecky Cypress—Carl Schneider, Webb, Bassett, Seymour, 
Skillman, Dregge, Perkins, Muir, Engle, Noorthoek and Miss 


Dorothy Malloch 
Field Sports. 

Following the ball game came the field sports. 

The 50-yard dash for men was won by M. Noorthoek, 
Charles Dregge second, and Earl Crossman won the 
booby prize. 

Announcer Webb stated that Mr. Crossman not 
being in sight, he would call the next race. 

The 50-yard dash for women was won by Mrs. E. 
C. Smith, with Mrs. D. G. Fitzgibbons second and 
Miss Seiffert winning the booby. 

The ball-throwing contest for women was the hard- 
est contest of the day for the judges to decide. After 
the preliminaries, and several semifinals, the following 
ladies were declared winners: First prize Mrs. B. F. 
Edge, second Mrs. E. C. Smith, and third Mrs. D. 
Wolf. : 

The 25-yard sack race for men was a scream, and 
was won by M. Noorthoek, who somersaulted across 
the line. Douglas Sinclair was second and John Woods 
third. 


The 25-yard dash for girls was won by Margery 
Manning, with Fay Vogelsang second. 

The 25-yard dash for boys was won by John Dregge, 
with Tommy Foote second. 

Charles Perkins, ably assisted by Mrs. H. C. Leon- 
ard, was declared winner in the chicken race. H. C. 
Foote and Mrs. Earl Crossman shooed their chicken 
across the line a close second. After tacking up and 
down the course Dave Wolf and Miss Giles managed 
to bring in their ‘‘Rhode Island Red’’ for third 
money. 

The three-legged race for men was won by M. 
Noorthoek and E. B. Amberger. Herb Schneider and 





COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS 


D. G. Fitzgibbons hurtled across the line second, with 
dh Binns and W. L. Fassett third. 

The shoe race for men and women was won by 
Douglas Malloch, through the rapid work of Mrs. Jeff 
Webb, who pulled Mr. Malloch’s shoes (size 13) 
out of the heterogeneous mass and sent him across the 
line an easy winner. G. Konkle, assisted by Miss 


Clark, was second, and John Wood, whose shoes were 


put on by Miss Florence Butler, finished third. 

An association football game was on the program, 
but everybody voted the weather too hot for football, 
and the party left for the breezes of good old Lake 
Michigan, many of them donning bathing suits and 
frolicked in the water for an hour or two. 





ay = Nh 





At the Festive Board. 


Dinner was held in the main dining-room ot 
hotel at 6 p. m., at which time Douglas Malloch. the 
Lumberman Poet, regaled the party with a poem 


for the occasion, entitled 


Beating Mrs. Grundy. 

“When lovely woman stoops to folly 

(So Goldsmith wrote his noted line) 
What happens I've forgot, but, golly, 

It's then that woman 1s divine. 
When anybody’s off his trolley, 

Forgets the desk and dollar sign 
And bids farewell to melancholy, 

I'll take that kind of chap for mine 


When lumbermen forget the office, 
rhe price of boards or cost of freight, 
And get outdoors where grass and golf is, 
A pole and many kinds of bait, 
When ev'’ryone compelled to cough is 
For tickets, and to bring his mate, 
And no one left at home to scoff is 
It's great; my brothers, it is great! 


here we're brothers all together, 

> man who buys and man who sells, 

no one stops to question whether 
truth or something else he tells. 

great outdoors and sunny weather 
Ar Nature weaving magic spells 

Make lumbermen birds of a feather 

And life as sweet as marriage bells. 





Now Skillman makes his peace with Nichols 
And Dennis Dudley fights no more, 

And young Jeff Webb the party tickles 
With gags that no one heard before 

The milk of human kindness trickles 
Around Lake Harbor'’s classic shore, 

And Perkins passes Wolf the pickles, 
Though Dave is his competitor. 


Earl Crossman, who has long been jealous 
Of someone’s shed that I could name, 
Now works his elbows like a bellows 
And says he'll have some of the same. 
And old John Wood is just as zealous, 
Though age creeps slowly through his frame, 
And stands around prepared to tell us 
How kids like Van should play the game. 


And Charlie Dregge, too, God bless him, 
Is here to see no joy is lacked; 
If you don’t know him you can guess him 
His manly beauty will attract. 
Will Cox (as president address him) 
From ‘Europe home his way has packed; 
Grand Rapids girls who would possess him 
Are all excited at the fact. 


Here's Dudley, Schneider, Smith and others, 
I wish that I could name them all 

They look and act and feel like brothers, 
The thin, the fat, the big, the small. 

And Swett. whose cooking tastes like mother’s, 
The gentleman divinely tall, 

The happiness of tourists furthers 

And banks a million in the fall 











ENTRANTS IN BALL THROWING CONTEST. 
FIFTY-YARD DASH FOR MEN. 
NOORTHOEK CROSSING LINE IN SACK RACE. 


START OF THE CHICKEN RACE FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


FINALS IN BALL THROWING CONTEST. 


SNAPSHOTS OF PARTICIPANTS IN FIELD SPORTS HELD BY GRAND RAPIDS LUMBERMEN AT LAKE HARBOR, SATURDAY, AUGUST 31. 
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Beating Mrs. Gruniy,” 
The poem is herewith reproduced, at the request of sey- 
eral members: 






SHOWING MEN HOW “THEY” SHOULD PLAY 


BASEBALL. 
SHOE SCRAMBLE BY LADIES. 
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We'll rub on liniment on Sunday, 
To ease the pains our limbs enfold; 
We'll all go back to work on Monday 
And fight for business as of old. 
We'll ship to Frisco or to Fundy 
Or any place that boards are sold 
And give the lie to Mother Grundy 
When of the rest some tale is told. 


\{ter dinner the picnickers adjourned to the Casino 
and were handed their prizes by Mr. Webb, who kept 
everybody in roars of laughter by his witticisms. The 
ero vd then left for home, a tired but satisfied lot. 


Politics Play Prominent Part. 


. J. Dudley as William Taft, Billy Vogelsang as 
Theodore Roosevelt, W. L. Fassett as Woodrow Wil- 
son and Henry Schneider as the suffragette made 
speeches on the cars and told all they would do if they 
were elected and all the other fellows wouldn’t do if 
they were elected. After they had given their reasons 
why they should be elected a straw vote was taken 


and ‘‘Miss Schneider’’ was returned a victor by an 
overwhelming majority. Likenesses of these candi- 
dates will be found on this page. 


Field Notes. 


Jeff Webb saw that the wheels of the machinery 
were well oiled. 

The suffragette (Schneider) caused a shock to the 
gentlemen in the smoker by raising her dress and 
digging down into her trouser pockets for a box of 
matches. 

In room 27 of the hotel Miss Nellie Grady of the 
Perkins Lumber Co. demonstrated to a number of 
rotund ladies how she kept thin by rolling. This 
demonstration was exclusively for ladies, the men 
being persona non grata. She guaranteed to reduce 
the weight of anybody 10 pounds a week. 

Arthur Wolf, the butcher boy of the trains, was a 
very appreciated young gentleman, handing out choco- 


late creams, gum, peanuts, ete., gratis to those who 
wanted them. 

Poor Dave Wolf, the umpire, had his troubles, but 
handled all decisions satisfactorily (to himself, but 
not to the other fellows). 

Earl Crossman resembled a full-rigged ship sailing 
round the bases, making two home runs out of ordi- 
nary singles, the basemen giving him a clear field, 
evidently afraid of being run down. 

Charles Dregge was certainly a busy chap. ‘‘ Nothing 
to do until tomorrow,’’ he said. 

Billy Vogelsang and Earl Crossman stated that that 
was the first picnic they had enjoyed in three years, 
having had the work to do before this one. 

W. E. Cox, the genial president of the Grand Rapids 
Lumbermen’s Association, further endeared himself 
with the ladies by the generous manner in which he 
looked after their wants. Some of them wanted ginger 
ale and others wanted a different kind of beverage. 












































the fifth prize article published this week in the 
salesmen’s contest is from the pen of William FE. 
Sloan, of Buffalo, N. Y. The writer has some positive 
ideas and gives them frank expression. Naturally a 
number of the points are open to argument, and the 
average reader will follow the article approvingly at 
times, and at others doubtfully or dissentingly. No 
salesman will disagree with what Mr. Sloan so clev- 
erly states about the traveling man having to bear the 
brunt of any dissatisfaction over the way in which 
the mill has filled the order. The article is tersely 
written and puts a maximum of good ideas in a mini 
mum of space. 


I believe it best to find out just what grade of lumber 
the buyer wants and what he wants it for; then quote 
him on a good standard grade—one you think will fill his 
requirements, and give him as good a price as you can 
and hold out for that price. I do not believe in asking 
a man a dollar or two dollars more than you expect to 
get, then cut down the price, simply to make a good 
fellow of yourself. Another thing | do not think a good 
policy, although it is being done every day in the 
week, and that is, if the price you quote is a little higher 
than your customer thinks he ought to pay, to manipu- 
late the grade to fit his price, as when he comes back for 
a duplicate order you will find it difficult to get a 
shipper to split grades and give him the same percentage 
ot lower-grade stock that would suit his requirements 
as you did on the first order. The result is, your man 
is dissatisfied and you lose his confidence, and, once you 
lose it, it is hard to get him coming your way again; 
even then the business comes harder and he is always a 
little skeptical. My idea is, if you have the grade, stick 
to your price; you may not land your man the first or 
even the second time, but let the other fellow sell him 
the ‘‘doetored’’ grade at a dollar or two less and the 
chances are good that Mr. Man will tell you his troubles 
when you call around again and if he does not his 
yardman will. You then have your chance to give him 
a good bang-up grade and get your price and also get 
a satisfied eustomer and one that will stay with you. 
Another very important thing is, in regard to shipments, 
a great many salesmen will agree to deliver the goods 
in a week; at the same time they know it will take two 
or even three weeks. 


Delivery Promises. 


A few years ago I sold west coast products, mostly 
red cedar shingles, and I occasionally lost an order by 
not agreeing to have a car in, say, in a week or ten days. 
But I usually knew when the cars passed a certain trans 
fer point and by experience knew about how long it 
would take, allowing for the usual railroads delays. 
But Mr. Man would invariably find some ‘‘ good fellow ’* 
who would promise delivery of a car about the day the 
dealer thought he ought to have it and tell him he would 
Wire in the order and have a wire tracer put after the 
car; incidentally, you see the dealer two or three weeks 
after the promised date of delivery, and still no car. But 
what he says about that other salesman would not look 
good in print. The result, as usual, is that he loses 
confidence in the fellow, although it is merely a case of 
where the salesman absolutely promised something far 
heyond his control, as all he could do was to send in 
the. order and request prompt shipment. It is then up 
io his office to get after the railroads, and we all know 
ou get very little satisfaction from them. As a general 
ihing the dealer does not know of all the red tape one 
as to contend with in dealing with the railroads and 
ares less, as he simply looks to the fellow who promised 
the goods, and who possibly may have been a little over 
anxious to sell a ear to fulfill that promise. Right here 
ie loses the confidence of the dealer and the chances are 
‘hat be will make several trips before he gets a ‘‘look- 
mn’? again, 

_ With a certain class of trade I think a salesman is 
liable to lose ground by crowding his man too hard, 
ilso by loading him up too heavily, as generally a dealer 
knows about how much of a certain grade he wants and 
“oes not eare to have a salesman dictate to him. Of 
course, if one knows that some particular grade is going 





THE CONFIDENCE OF THE BUYER, AND 
HOW TO RETAIN IT. 


Fifth Prize Paper 
By William E. Sloan, Buffalo, N. Y. 











to advance in the near future and gives his customer 4 
friendly tip, many times he will appreciate it and get 
under cover. But I find the average dealer prefers todo 
his own figuring in making up an order. Some houses 
are strong on increasing such items as they happen to be 
long on and cutting down any they may be a little short 
on. ‘This, I find, does not please the dealer any too well. 
There is an old saying about handling some people with 
kid gloves, but, even so, kid gloves are not very expensive 
as compared with a dissatisfied customer. 

I have known of several cases where a man asked for 
a certain grade of lumber, that he wanted to use for 
cornice or similar purpose, and the salesman started 
in telling him how foolish he was for thinking of buying 
such a good grade for that purpose, saying, ‘‘ Frank 
Jones, Bill Smith and all those fellows along the line are 
buying a grade lower at $3 or $4 a thousand less and it 
answers the purpose just as well.’’ His story sounds 
good and the difference in price looks better and often- 
times the buyer takes the salesman’s advice and buys 
the lower grade and the salesman goes away with the 
idea that he is saving the dealer muuey. The chances 
are, however, that the dealer has educated his trade to 
use the better grade of lumber, for which it is willing 
to pay. When the car of lower-grade stock arrives, in 
a ease of this kind, the dealer finds he has a little mis- 
sionary work to do in order to move the stock. Take 
the country trade for instance. A farmer wants a few 
boards; he will pick and pick if he happens to run 
across a couple of coarse ones, and the result is that when 
nine-tenths of the car is sold the dealer has some poor 
stock left which is absolutely of no use to him and 
he is anything but satisfied with the change of grade 
and he is not at all bashful about telling the salesman 
<0. 

Quality Versus Price. 

Trade differs in different territories. I always believe 
in selling one just as good a grade as one will stand 
for, as there is more satisfaction in selling a high-grade 
than a low-grade stock. Another thing worthy of men- 
tion is this: A customer buys a straight carload of 
lumber and the salesman puts it down on his order just 
as the dealer gave it to him. In many cases when an 
order like this goes out for shipment, the foreman of the 
yard may have a large pile or, possibly, two small ones 
he may want to clean up to make piling room, or for 
various other reasons, and will give the shipping gang 
orders to put on to.a large car all it will hold. The 
result is the customer gets as much as one would 
ordinarily expect in two cars. To the average dealer 
it would not make a particle of difference whether he 
got a large or a small car, but take the smaller dealer, 
for instance. He takes it for granted that he is being 
soaked, as he puts it, and of course blames no one. but 
the salesman. Such a buyer can hatch up imaginary 
excuses in a short time; such as short of piling room, 
several other cars in at the same time and ‘‘had de- 
murrage to pay on this one as it took twice as long to 
unload it.’? It took almost as much to pay the freight 
as he had figured for the amount of the invoice and 
possibly his yard man would drop in about this time and 
ask his boss if ‘‘this is the guy that sent in that boat- 
load of Jumber when they ordered a earload.’’ 

The foreman of the shipping: gang probably never 
gave it a thought that it would make any difference and 
may have looked at it in another way. If the stock was 
running good, he probably thought he was doing the 
customer a favor by giving him an extra large ear, but 
as a general thing, as I said before, the smaller dealer 
is anything but satisfied and it is usually the chap who 
sold the lumber that is reminded of this fact. The 
dealers are not very strong on writing letters on such 





subjects as these. Ordinarily if a dealer has any com- 
plaint whatever, large or small, he prefers to keep it up 
his sleeve and spring it on the salesman, as he would 
rather talk than write. I find in 9 cases out of 10 he 
feels better after he gets it out of his system, but 
nevertheless he does not feel as kindly toward nor does 
he have the confidence in the salesman that he did, as 
he feels that the salesman put one over on him and that 
he would do it again if given the chance. 

Many a salesman has lost the confidence of a good 
customer by saying one thing and meaning another. This 
refers largely to complaints on stock, where a salesman 
would tell his customer that he was justified in laying 
out certain pieces and in his report to his house tells it 
that the stock was all right. I know of a case of this 
kind, where the next time the salesman called on the 
buyer he was told very politely that his room was valued 
more than his company. 





ENCOURAGING FALL PROSPECTS. 

DAvENPoRT, Iowa, Sept. 2.—Editors AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN: Under normal conditions it is not the easiest 
thing in the world to keep your little old order book 
filled, but at present, with stocks in the South not 
only badly bent, but frightfully broken, and _ inci- 
dently car shortage coming on apace, it is a problem 
to keep your batting average around .250. 

It is not a very difficult matter to sell the customer 
if he is in the market and you have well assorted 
stocks, but slightly different when you can give him 
only a few thousand feet of what he requires, asking 
him to fill with surplus items the mills happen to have 
and what to him at the time might be undesirable 
stock. It is up to you to make him view the situation 
in your light. At a time such as this the salesman 
who has always toted fair, given the customer the 
best he has had, and tried to give only correct infor- 
mation at all times, is the one whose sales will come 
nearer keeping the average. 

I had an unusual experience a few days ago in 
Maquoketa, lowa, while calling on the Hand-Fischer 
Lumber Co. H. A. Joiner, of that concern, asked if 
I would care to take a ride about town. We walked 
up street a short distance, and I was somewhat sur- 
prised when, instead of hailing a taxi (if one could 
imagine such a thing in Maquoketa) he took me 
aboard an ocean-going cuspidor about eight feet over 
all, and in this we started on a cruise down Main 
Street, around the waterworks, through the ball park 
and over some fields of corn. A few days before the 
Maquoketa River had suddenly taken a notion to rise 
and did not stop at any real ladylike level, but over- 
flowed its banks, surrounding the city waterworks, 
the ball park and coming up the main street several 
blocks. It caused considerable damage to crops in 
that section, the corn on the bottoms being covered 
to a depth of 6 to 7 feet. 

As to trade inquiries are coming in freely and all 
dealers, especially in towns catering to country trade, 
expect to enjoy an unusually good fall trade. ~ 

Wish to say here that you have had some mighty 
fine articles in the ‘‘Among the Salesmen’’ depart- 
ment, and if those columns are perused as I think they 
are, they can not help be of much interest and benefit 
to salesmen. 

Francis J. Icou, 
Secretary and Treasurer Iowa Association of Lumber 
& Sash & Door Salesmen. 





WITH THE BOYS ON THE ROAD. 

The Acorn Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., announces 
the appointment of R. B. McConnell as a member of its 
sales force. Mr. McConnell will accompany H. M. 
Domhoff on a trip to West Virginia and the Northwest 
on a white pine mission, and will take a hand in -the 
buying as well as the selling. 

After several years’ connection with the Allen Lumber 
Co., of Middlesboro, Ky., as traveling representative, 
C. D. Mater has resigned that position and left with 
his family for Knoxville, Tenn., where he will represent 
the Stone-Huling Lumber Co., of Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
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———. WANTED —— 
FACTORY LUMBER 








Western Pine, Spruce—Yellow Pine 
Yellow Cypress—Hardwoods. 
EARLE RANDALL, 


Wholesale and C 
313 Putnam Bidg., DAVENPORT, IOWA. 




















° ° From IDAHO 
White P ine Of the ‘‘Maraschino’’ Variety. 
Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the **Maraschino’’ variety; that we 


should tell the trade that No. | Common runs 50% dressing and 


the No. 2 Common runs 50% No. | Barn. 
Does this interest you? Will you write us and say ‘“‘show me’’? 


cia A. Busner Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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What We 
Know About 
Lumber 


Enables us to fill your orders with the kind of 
stock you want. If you are skeptical try uson 


WEST VA. SOFT YELLOW 


POPLAR 


We are manufacturers of and can furnish Bevel 
Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, 
Corner Boards, Base, Door and Window Jambs, 
Columns, Newels, Balusters, Spindles and Brackets. 
All kinds of Hardwoods. 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 
Prices yours for the asking. 


American Column & Lbr. Co. v3" 
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WHITE OAK 












For all kinds of Con- 


structicn purposes; also 


wf POPLAR “ Perc 
Timbers Fa 


aspecialty, :: 3 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 


WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, ““CHALONER.” Codes used, ABC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman's Telecode. 














BRYCE, JUNOR & JELLIE 
WOOD AGENTS 


BRISTOL, 
28, Baldwin Street. 
LIVERPOOL, 
49 a, Brown’s Bldg., Exchange. 





LONDON, 
Hamilton House, Bishopsgate. 























WASHINGTON NEWS. 


RESULTS OF NINE MONTHS’ LEGISLATION. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3—While Congress was 
often at loggerheads with the President because the House 
was Democratic and the Senate Republican, much im- 
portant legislation was the result of the neatly nine 
months’ session, which began last December, and the 
President came off a victor in a majority of the contests 

Congress was in session for a total of 219 days, and the 
Record numbers 13,000 pages, the largest of any session, 
A statement of the appropriations is not available, but 
they will aggregate $5,000,000,000, The session was 
unique in the fact that none of the appropriation bills 
for the support of the Government during the current 
year were passed before the year began ‘and Congress 
was foreed to pass resolutions continuing the last year’s 
appropriations during July and August. The failure to 
enact the bills was due to the persistence of Congress 
in attaching to the big supply bills general legislation 
which the President would not sanction and vetoed. The 
President vetoed the Army appropriation bill because it 
contained legislation which he thought restricted the 
effectiveness of the Army, and which changed the enlist 
ment term and made other radical reforms in Army 
administration. He vetoed the legislative appropriation 
bill twice because it contained provisions abolishing the 
Commerce Court and fixing a tenure for civil service 
employees. The President also vetoed all the tariff bills 
passed by the House and Senate, and Congress was un- 
able to pass them over his veto. These bills sought to 
revise the wool, cotton, steel, chemical and sugar sched- 
ules. An excise tax bill also failed. The House passed 
the Sulzer bill creating a department of labor, but it did 
not reach a vote in the Senate. The House also passed 
an anti-injunction bill but it did not get through the 
Senate. The Senate considered the Cummins bill limit- 
ing the President to one term. Some of the important 
bills passed were: 

ere pension bill, adding 
roll. 
Children’s bureau bill for study of problems affecting child 
 eutowent of army transports with lifeboats. 

Prohibitive tax on white phosphorous matches. 

Industrial commission to study causes of industrial un 
rest and relations between capital and labor. 

Abrogation of the Russian treaty because of its discrimi- 
nation against the Jews. 

Declaration that this Nation would resent the occupation 


by any foreign corporation of strategic military naval bases 
on our coasts. 


$30,000,000 to the pension 


Unseating of Sen. Lorimer and Rep. Catlin. 

Impeachment of Judge Archbold, of the Commerce Court 
whose trial will be held in December. Inquiry looking to 
impeachment of Judge Hunford, who resigned. 

Prohibition of interstate shipme bt of prize fight pictures 
or films. 

Giving effect to the fur seal eens between the United 
States, Great Britain, Russia and Japan, and providing or 
a closed season of five years in the killing of seals off the 
Alaskan coast. 

Zone system of parcel post. 

Abolition of the Tariff Board. 

Seven-year enlistment term in the Army. 

Provision for the opening, operation and maintenance of 
the Panama Canal with anti-trust provisions. ‘Trust-own od 
ships forbidden use of the canal. Railroads prohibited from 
owning or controlling competing water carriers. Free toils 
to American vessels in the coastwise trade. 

Regulation of wireless telegraphy. 

Relief granted to Mississippi flood sufferers and Americin 
refugees fle eing from Mexico. 

The Senate passed but the House failed to act on imnii- 
gration, employers’ Hability and prohibition bills, the list 
for the District of Columbia, 

Passed eight-hour law applying to all Government c¢:n- 
tract work. 

Forbidding the exportation of arms and ammunition to 
insurrectionists in other countries. 

Requiring ocean-going passenger vessels to keep a wirelcss 
operator constantly on duty. 

Submitting to the States an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion for the direct election of Senators. 

Defeat of the arbitration treaties with Great Britain and 
France. 

A number of investigations were conducted relating 
to various sthedules in the tariff, the money trust, the 
operation of the pure food law, drainage projects (1 
the Florida Everglades, the Titanic disaster, and cam 
paign contributions. Legislation concerning the Forestry 
Service and the lumber interests has been fully reported 
as they developed throughout the session, and there has 
been nothing of a sensational character in the action 
of Congress relating to these matters. 





LUMBER FOR THE NAVY. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy 
Department announces the opening of bids October 1 
for the following schedules of lumber: 

Cypress, for boat building, 15,000 feet, Norfolk, Va. No. 4826 

Fir, Douglas, miscellaneous, Puget Sound, Wash., No. 4826 

Poles, octagonal, yellow pine, 50, Philadelphia, Pa. No. 4825 

Prospective bidders can obtain the necessary blanks 
by request addressed to the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, D. C., giving 
the schedule number in each case. 





INTERSTATE 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE NEWS. 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 3—In the complaint of the 
Washington Mill Co. v. Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Co. and the Southern Pacific Co., complainant 
shows: 

That the above-named defendants charged a freight rate 
of 46%, cents a hundred pounds on seven carloads of box 
shooks “shipped between June 25, 1911, and August 7, 1911, 
from Spokane, Wash., to Ceres, Turlock and Modesto, Cal. 
This charge was made on cach shipment to each point above 
named, whereas a combination of local rates basing on Port- 
land, Ore., made a through rate of 45 cents a_ hundred 
pounds. Complainant siates the through published rate 
from point of origin to point of destination should not ex- 
ceed the combination of local rates based on any junction 
through whic ho the traffic moves, and asks for reparation 
amounting to $56.87. 

In the complaint of the Florien Lumber Co. Union 
Pacific Railway Co. and the Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way Co. the complainant states that defendants charged 
an unlawful and illegal rate of 43 cents per 100 pounds 
on 33,000 pounds of yellow pine lumber, shippea from 
Ayers, La., to Lexington, Nebr., and prays that it may 
be awarded in way of reparation the sum of $39.60 with 
interest thereon at the rate of 7 per cent per annum 
from the 27th day of August, 1910. 

The commission has granted the application of the 
New Orleans Great Northern Railroad for itself and 
on behalf of the Fernwood & Gulf Railroad, New Or- 
leans & Northeastern Railroad and the Southern Rail- 
way Co. for authority to establish a rate of 26% 
cents per 100 pounds on lumber and articles taking 
same rate, carloads, minimuin weight 30,000 pounds, 
from Fernwood, Miss., to Washington, D. C., and a 
rate of 2814 cents per 100 pounds from all other sta- 
tions on the Fernwood & Gulf, except Tylertown, Miss., 
to Washington, D. C., via Fernwood & Gulf, Tyler- 
town, Miss., New Orleans Great Northern, Slidell, La., 
New Orleans & Northeastern, Meridian, Miss., and 
Southern Railway without observing the provisions of 
the fourth section. 

H. F. Smith, vice-president for the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Railway, seks relief from the fourth 
section in making rates on cedar pencil, wood or slais, 
from Columbia, Tenn., to various eastern and southeastern 
destinations. The commissioners have granted the appli- 
cation which asks for authority to publish rates as fol- 
lows: 

In Cents Per 100 Pounds. 


To— All Rail. Rail and Water. 
New York, N. VY... ccccccsscccsesecses 50 50 
Philade Iphia, PAs. 244e 56 sod dad bee eee 50 50 
Hoboken, NN. J..ccccccvevsccwssecieces 50 50 

NichmMond, Va. ....cccccsecsecccccscce 43 af 
ee ef Serr rrr re ee ee ee ae *37 
Por tsmouth, PR sso ese ese se ewe sense *37 

*For export only and to include port and terminal charges. 

Suspensions. 


The commission has suspended until Decemer 30, 1912, 
schedules in the following tariffs, effective Septemer i 
except as otherwise noted below: 





COMMERCE. 


Alabama Great Southern Supple ment No. 10 to I. C. ¢ 
No. 657, effective September 2, 1912 

Atlantic Coast Line Supplement mo: 8. toe t. C, C. 
361, effective September 6, 1912. 

_ Chicago & Eastern Illinois—Supplement No. 14 to I. Cc. C 
No. 2596. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
3 to I. C. C. No. 3766; se nt Ni 
3794 5 supple ment No. 4 to I. C. C. No. ¢ i. 

_ Georgia & Florida Railway Supplem« nt No. 9 to I. C. C. 
No, 152, effective September 10, 1912 

Illinois Central -". —~ Yazoo & Mississippi Valley-—Sup 
ple "ne nt No. 23 to I. . No, 3999 and supplement No. 3 to 
I. C. Cc. No. 4368. 

eat City Southern ae? ae ment No. 11 to 1. ¢. C. No 
2948 effective September 27, 19 

Louisville & Nashville—I. C. OC; Wocas 2341. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas—Supplement No. 42 to I. Cc. C 
No, A-2210, 

Missouri Vacifie and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern—Supplement No. 12 to I. C. C. No. A-1923, effee- 
tive September 23, 1912, and supplement No. 8 to I. @. C. 
No. A-19387. 

Mobile & Ohio—I. C. C. No. A-926. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis—Supplement No. 6 to 
I. Cc. Cc. No. 1963-A. 

New Orleans Great Northern— Supplement No. 4 to I. C. 
Cc. No. 2 30, effective September 17, 1912, and supplement No. 
i to i. C. No, 243, effective September 9, 1912 

New ‘Glcuae & Northeastern and the Alabama & Vicks 
burg—Supplement No. 1 to I. C. C. No. 2709° 1. C. CG. No. 
2712; supplement No. > No. 2630. 

Seaboard Air Line ic. 4 2499, 

Southera Railway Co.—I. C. C. No. A-5075, and supple 
ment No. 21 to I. C. C. No. 11880. 

Southern Ry. Co. (in Mississippi)- Supple me nt No. 16 to 
I. C. C. No. 182, effective September 16, 191 

Tennessee Central—-Supplement No. 11 to I. C. C.5No. 
A-200, effective Se eran 14, and supplement No. 6 to I. ¢ 
C. No. A- 239, effective ptember 4. 

Vicksburg, Forcier < Pacific—Supplement No. 16 to 
I... C.-C. Me... Beye: 

. eA Hi. Hinton, agent—Supplement No. 16 to I. C. C. No. 

“to. 


No 


Supplement No 
2 to bE i <<. Bo 











Individual carriers and E. H. Hinton, agent—Rates on 
lumber, carloads, from producing points in Tennessee and 
Mississippi to points north of the Ohio River and Canadian 
destinations, to become effective September 1. 

Individual carriers and Frank Anderson, agent, and 
Eugene Morrison, agent—Rates on furniture between points 
in Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Kansas, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Okla 
homa and South Dakota, to Washington, D. C., and other 
interstate points; also suspended. 





FOURTH SECTION CASES. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 5.—The commission has 
granted the following applications for relief from the 
provisions of the fourth section: 


Frank Anderson, agent, asking authority to establish 
rates on lumber and articles taking equal rates, from Mem- 
phis, Tenn., to Duluth in connection with the Soo Line. 

W. LP. Emerson, agent, for the Illinois Central Railroad 
and other carriers, asking for authority to establish a rate 
of 33 cents a hundred pounds on mahogany lumber and 
logs, carloads, minimum 30,000 pounds from New Orleans, 
La., and other points taking like rates, to Saginaw, Mich. 

Southern Railway for itself and other carriers, for author 
ity to name rates on hemlock lumber, carloads, from Greene- 


ville, Tenn., to eastern and Virginia cities, interior eastern, 
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ew England, Canadian and Buffalo-Pittsburgh points and 
» Ohio and Mississippi River crossings and points beyond. 





TAP-LINE CASE LIMITATIONS. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3.-—The Interstate Commerce 
mmission, per its acting secretary, has sent out numer- 
s replies in the recent past to the heads of trunk 
nes in response to inquiries regarding the tap-line 
ase. A reply that is typical of the rest in part is as 
ollows: 


It is my understanding that the report and order in the 
ap-line case did not undertake to deal with class and com- 
uodity rates on traffic of others than the proprietary lum- 
vr companies, and that no such controversy was brought 
nto the case relating to unlawful divisions condemned in the 
report as not being protective in any form; namely through 
in excessive advance of the proprietary companies in the 
class and commodity rates on such independent traffic on 
the basis of the advance so proposed. 

My understanding of the attitude of the commission is 
that it desires class and commodity rates to be restored 
and that where such rates were not affected prior to May 
1 they should be formally reestablished and division sheets 
submitted, until the commission has acted on the advance, 
it being understood that no allowance in excess of the 
amount fixed by the commission will be made on the traffic 
of a proprietary company. 

It appears in some instances 1 cent or 2 cents are added 
to the junction point rate for the benefit of the tap line; 
such rate adjustments are not in conformity with the theory 
underlying the tap-line case. From a reading of the re- 
port you will observe that it proceeds on the estimation 
that the junction. point rate on lumber and other forest 
products will apply to all traffic of other shippers, the re- 
port indicating that the commission would require the trunk 
lines to submit for approval the advance to be paid to the 
tap lines on such traffic. 

It seems clear that the joint class and commodity rates 
of trunk lines with their tap-line connections on traffic of 
others within the proprietary case are not to be disturbed 
by reason of anything said in the report or order in the 
tap-line case. There is no reason, therefore, why such class 
and commodity rates should be canceled and I have no doubt 
that upon formal application to the commission prior to its 
effective date you will be permitted to withdraw the tariff 
tiled by your company, to affect their cancelation, or, if the 
cancelation has become effective, to reestablish such rates 
on short notice. I would say further that I understand 
that in a number ef cases joint class and commodity rates 
have been filed and division sheets have been forwarded to 


the commission, and that until the commission has acted 
upon them there will be no objection to settlements with 
tap lines at tap-line points. In vtew of the extensive group 
rates under which lumber and forest products move; the 
commission, if I understand its attitude correctly, has not 
thought that higher rates could properly apply from tap- 
line points or junctions and other mill points on the trunk 
lines. On the contrary, I think it is the view of the com- 
mission that all independent shippers of lumber and forest 
products from points on tap lines should have the benefit 
of the group rates heretofore enjoyed by all lumber com- 
panies having mills on the trunk lines and by a large ma- 
jority of the proprietary companies having mills on their 
own tap lines. 





A TAP-LINE REPRIEVE. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 5.—A letter is being sent 
to each of the general freight agents of certain tap lines 
in which the commission calls attention to the pamphlet 
copy of its report in the tap-line case, and the action 
taken by it respecting tap lines whose affairs and his- 
tories are there described. The commission suggests that 
if any freight agent thinks, with his knowledge of the 
affairs of his road, that it falls within the second group 
—namely, roads that have been found by the commis- 
sion to perform a service of transportation for their 
respective proprietary lumber companics—it might be 
well for him to make a full statement for the informa- 
tion of the commission. The report of the examiners of 
the commission, it is stated, based upon the investigation 
made some time ago, conveys the impression that ceréain 
roads belong in the first group of tap lines, those which 
have been held by the commission not to perform a 
service of transportation, but a full statement of the 
facts will be carefully considered. 

The commission made an effort to give all the tap lines 
opportunity to appear in the tap-line case and make a 
full statement, but understanding that these lines were 
not served with a notice the commission thinks it is 
proper that they should have an opportunity to make a 
full statement to the commission. 

Accompanying the letter are a report and copy of the 
order in the tap-line case. 





RAILROAD NEWS. 


TO CURTAIL TRANSIT CAR PRIVILEGE. 

The Transcontinental Freight Bureau has issued a 
new diversion rule, which will have a drastic effect 
on transit cars. The tariffs go into effect Septem- 
ber 30 and publications are as follows: 

S. R. 1,004, supplement No. 16, page 15, item 14. New 
England States. . : ; 

S. R. 1,012, supplement No. 3, page 3, item 13-A. West of 
Missouri River. . : 

S. Rk. 1,000, supplement 19, page 24, item 13-A. 

The diversion rule referred to reads as follows: 

Lines parties to this tariff will decline to change the 
destination or routing while in transit or after arrival at 
destination of shipments consisting of the commodities cov- 
ered by this tariff, unless it can be satisfactorily shown 
that the change requested is made necessary by insolvency 
of the consignee or bona fide refusal of the original consignee 
to accept the shipment, and then only will cars be diverted 
when new destination is located beyond and in the same gen- 
eral direction of the original destination, and no part of 
the original loading is removed. When the diversion is 
made under the conditions above noted a charge of $5 a car 
will be made for each car so diverted. 

FOUR STATES TRAFFIC LEAGUE MEETS. 
SHREVEPOR A.. Sept. 3.—Traffic Manz Atkins, 
SHREVEPORT, La., Sept. 3.—Traffic Manager Atkir 

of the local chamber of commerce, went to Fort Worth, 
Texas, a few days ago to attend a meeting of the Four 
States Traffic League, composed of Texas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Louisiana shippers. One purpose of the 
meeting was to prepare a brief stating the league’s 
objection to the incorporation of rule No. 10 to Western 
Classification, which rule would mean advantages to 
northern shippers against those in this territory by 
allowing the mixing of practically everything in car- 
load shipments at carload rates. It is contended here 
that the rule would work more advantageously for mail 
order houses than any other shippers. 

Mr. Atkins has been advised that the effective date 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s order in the 
Louisiana-Texas freight rate case has been again post- 
poned, from September 1 to November 1, on account of 
litigation caused by the carriers. This makes the 
third postponement of the effective date. This applies 
to the commodity part of the order, as the class rates 
that the commission ordered have already been put into 
effect by the carriers. 





MEANS OF RELIEVING CAR SHORTAGE 
POINTED OUT. 


The National Industrial Traffic League which re- 
cently called upon its member and shippers generally 
to cooperate with the railroads in the matter of utiliz- 
ing freight equipment with the greatest degree of 
celerity in unloading and loading in order to relieve 
the car shortage, has sent out another appeal, directed 
more to the railroads than the shippers. 

The league urges upon the railroad companies the 
importance of making special efforts to clear up their 
roads completely; to employ all the extra forces neces- 
sary to put their freight equipment and motive, par- 
ticularly switching, power in as complete repair as pos- 
sible and to hurry forward all proposed additions to 
side tracks, yards or other works that have been laid 
out, so that when the emergency comes they will not 
be delayed by heavy construction work which so seri- 
ously delays traffic. The league also urges upon the 


operating departments of the railways the importance 
of promptly unloading coal and other material for 
company use. 

The latest circular of the league states that by 


appropriate and concerted action of the carriers and 
the shippers car congestion, delay and shortage may 
be greatly eliminated. The league, which represents 
practically all the ccmmercial organizations and 
shippers throughout the United States, declares that it 
stands only for cooperation of the broadest kind. 





TRAFFIC NOTES FROM KENTUCKY. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 4.—Louisville lumbermen were 
much pleased to learn that the proposed increases in 
freight rates upon lumber from points in the South to 
destinations in Canada have been suspended by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington from 
September 1 until December 30. The increases range 
from 1 to 6 cents a hundred pounds. In a supplemental 
urder the commission has also ordered suspended for the 
same period proposed increases ranging from 144 to 2% 
cents a hundred pounds on lumber from Ohio River 
transfer points to Canadian destinations. The proposed 
tariffs which have been taken under consideration by 
it apply to every railroad in the South and affect a great 
volume of traffic. 

The Louisville trade has understood for some time 
that the proposed Canadian freight increases were to 
come up for investigation. The recent action is in the 
nature of a supplement to the commission’s order sus- 
pending many proposed increases upon transcontinental 
commodity freight from Atlantic seaboard and middle- 
western points to destinations along the Pacific coast. 
The cross-country increases range from 5 to 50 per cent 
and the commission has found that reductions which have 
been proposed would affect only about 10 per cent of the 
traffic to intermontane points. The new transcontinental 
tariffs, with those to Canada, have been suspended until 
December 31. It is expected that the commission will 
have completed its investigation and will be prepared to 
issue a final ruling when the time limit of suspension 
expires. 

Now that the question of increases in freight te 
Canadian destinations is temporarily settled, Louisville 
lumbermen are considering the matter of bridge arbitra- 
ries as enforced by carriers entering Louisville. A 
petition may be submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission asking that the bridge arbitrary of 1 cent 
a hundred pounds upon inbound and outbound shipments 
of lumber crossing the Ohio River at this point. be 
suspended. Local shippers have been compelled to pay 
this arbitrary both ways, and it is felt that the bridge 
charge should be absorbed by the carrier. 

Owing to 2 press of personal duties which necessitates 
his absence from the city at intervals. D. G. Harris has 
resigned as president of the Louisville Transportation 
Club, a well-known organization of shippers and railway 
men. Mr. Harris was elected to the presidency of the 
club last January and has accomplished notable results 
during his administration, although called upon con- 
stantly by his own business. E. L. Roederer, division 
freight agent of the Big Four in Louisville, may suc- 
ceed Mr. Harris. 





CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES IN MICHIGAN. 

Bay City AND SAGINAW, Micu., Sept. 3.—The Boyne 
City, Gaylord & Alpena Railroad has 50 men now in 
Alpena engaged in construction work, and this force is 
to be increased at once. Twenty-five miles of track will 
be constructed this season westward from Alpena and 
from Gaylord eastward about the same distance. 
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Interested in 


TIMBER ? 











There was a time when. only 
Lumbermen bought stumpage. 


The intricacies of the business 
precluded those who were not 
familiar with it. Lumbermen 


knew the earning power of timber 
wisely selected and applying their 
knowledge accumulated fortunes. 
The pioneer investors in Western 


forests were the pioneers of the 
White Pine States. 


But times have changed. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been invested 
through the medium of those who 
make the business a science, and 
who offer to all an equal oppor- 
tunity. Our Western organization 
combines the knowledge and ex- 
perience of many men, with the 
results of thirty-two years of 
specializing in timber values. 
Through the service we offer our 
clients you may enter this field of 
profitable investment on an equal 
footing with the man who knows. 


We have taken down «he bars. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Timber Land Factors Since 1880 


1215 Old Colony Bldg., 1211 Whitney Central Bldg., 


CHICAGO. NEW ORLEANS. 
1001-9 Spalding Bldg., 1009 White Bldz., 
PORTLAND, ORE. SEATTLE, 
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We are constantly 
in the market for 


TIMBER LAND BONDS 


IN AMOUNTS OF 
$100,000 to $10,000,000 


During the past nine years we have loaned over 
$50,000,000 to large lumber and timber interests of 
the United States. We are bankers specializing 


in this field and shall be glad to advise with you. 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 


600 Commercial National Bank Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











Timber Bond Issues 


Purchased Outright. 


Proceeds can be used to enlarge 
plant, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. 


Bonds Payable Serially at Definite Periods 





Correspondence Invited 


Charles M. Smith & Company 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Building CHICAGO 











WE WILL LOAN 


well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with. 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 s. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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PUBLIC SERVICE TRUCKING COMPANIES. 
[By Rollin W. Hutchinson, Jr.] 

The business house that needs motor transporta 
tion has no longer any serious doubt as to the econ 
omy, efficiency, convenience, utility, the speediness, 
the cleanliness and the reliability or any other factor 
which it formerly questioned regarding motor trans- 
portation. [It realizes the motor truck has come to 
stay and that its value can be proved in its busi- 
ness; but unfortunately all of the factors which make 
for most satisfactory utilization of motor transporta- 
tion are lacking in the majority of instances to make 
motor transportation for the individual firm the sue- 
cess that it should be. Some detail connected with 
the loading or unloading system—road conditions, the 
unreliability of the driver, difficulty of garaging, in- 
ability to secure repair parts promptly, or some other 
factor which might lessen satisfaction from the use 
ot motor transportation—has acted as a deterrent to 
a majority of business concerns investing in motor 
truck equipment. They realize its value to them and 
are only awaiting the formation of properly or- 
ganized, soundly conducted public service motor 
truck transportation companies which, for a fixed 
amount per annum, would contract for the delivery 
of merchandise. 

The situation is analogous to the formation of life 
and accident insurance or bonding companies which 
are aggregations of individuals each of whom puts in 
a fixed amount of money and through the cooper- 
ation of large capital insures the fulfillment of obli- 
gations to each individual. In like manner, if a 
number of business firms would form a cooperative 
public service trucking company under the manage- 
ment of a specially trained motor transportation ex- 
pert and provide the equipment best adapted to meet 
the multifarious conditions of haulage which per- 
tain to a great variety of problems prevailing in dif- 
ferent industries, such motor truck carriers could 
obtain a vast amount of business which now goes to 
individual teamsters who have neither the means nor 
the equipmeut to perform their contracts in a satis- 
factory manner and with whom the individual firm 
is constantly wrangling and bickering on account of 
the teamster’s numerous failures to prevent com- 
plaints from the firm’s customers due to delayed de 
liveries and excessive charges at seasons when there 
is liable to be a congestion of merchandise in the 


firm’s warehouses. 

There are a number of public concerns that would 
gladly make contracts with public service motor 
transportation companies because they have neither 


the need nor the means to operate an efficient de- 
livery system, and they would welcome that freedom 
of mind and absence of worry which would result 
from their ability to turn over all of their trans- 
portation problems to such a public service company 
with a feeling of assurance that, 1f backed by ample 
capital, extensive equipment and scientific manage- 
ment, it would deliver their goods with the same de- 
gree of promptness and quality of service as are at- 
forded by the four leading railway express companies 


operating in the United States. 

Public service transportation companies would be 
welcomed by municipal officials and traffic police of 
every city where they were established because it 


would require but a short time for the street and 
highway commissioners to appreciate the relief from 
street congestion now resulting from a hodge-podge 
of horse-drawn vehicles which tie up traffic in nar- 
row streets minutes at the most inopportune time. 

The business that is waiting to fall into the hands 
of properly organized, properly financed and _ scien- 
tifically conducted public service motor transporta- 
tion companies is immense. There is no element of 
speculation about this business; because the experi 
ence of such companies operating horse-drawn equip 











The Mill Waste Problem. 


The money we make is often the money 
we save. And much of the money Munson- 
Whitaker Co. makes is a percent of what we 
have helped others to save from the burner. 


Write us for particulars. 


Munson-Whitaker Co. 


Consulting Forest Engineers. 


Chicago New York 
512 Commercial Bank Bldg. 822 Fourth Ave. Bldg. 


Pittsburgh, 902 Arrott Bldg. 


Boston 
622 Tremont Bldg. 

















LOADING A 3-TON KISSEL-KAR TRUCK AT WIN 


ment has shown that the business public is only too 
eager to accept the new agency in transportation 
provided it can be offered to it on a similar basis 
as the express companies guarantee the safe and 
prompt delivery of merchandise shipments entrusted 
to their care. The whole proposition is based on 
the common-sense idea of cooperation of the many 
for the good of the individual firm. 

The general business public would be glad to in- 
vest capital in these public service motor transporta- 
tion companies because the experience of the leading 
express companies, operating in most cases without that 
degree of scientific management which could be main- 
tained in motor transportation companies, has shown 
earnings that are almost incredible and it is not un- 
reasonable to think that the volume of business which 
could be handled by a few public service transpor- 
tation companies in large cities would reach into 
millions of dollars per annum. Here indeed is a 
golden opportunity for shrewd investors to get into 
the field early and monopolize a business which is 
yet in its infancy and whose possibilities seem, to 
the writer, almost unlimited. 





CORRECTION MADE. 

In an article descriptive of the Mogul Motor Truck 
Co.’s line of lumber trucks which appeared in the AMERI 
CAN LUMBERMAN, August 24, the statement was made 
that that company controlled the patents covering the 
specially constructed lumber body with roller bed supplied 
in connection with the Mogul chassis. That statement 
was erroneous, the patent in question being controlled by 
J. G. Ganahl, president of the Fidel-Ganahl Lumber Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo. The special lumber bodies with roller 
bed which have been sold by the Mogul Motor Truck Co. 
were built for the Fidel-Ganahl Lumber Co. under Mr. 
Ganahl’s patent for account of the Mogul Motor Truck 
Co. 





PICKED AT RANDOM. 

‘*While you’re talking about trucks, 

the utility of runabouts and semiracers in many lines 

of business. It’s an interesting story, and a word in 

point might not be without interest,’’ says G. C. Frey, 
sales manager for the Kissel Motor Car Co. 

‘‘Here are a few cases picked at random. A. G. 


don’t overlook 


Schindler, of Milwaukee, is engaged in the yeast busi- 
ness. He writes that his KisselKar semiracer is doing 


the work formerly done by three horses 
miles a day on an average. 

‘*Here is one from Louis I. Becker, of Dallas, Tex., 
a real estate man. Mr. Becker says it would be impos- 
sible for him to carry on his business if deprived of 
his KisselKar. There are several like communications 
from men in Mr. Becker’s line. 

‘¢And the medical man—the 
part of his equipment. 


» covering ovV 


automobile is a_ vital 
This typical letter from Dr. 


John B. Brimhall, of St. Paul, says that if his car 
covered no more mileage than a horse he still would 


regard it as indispensable. 


‘“¢P, L. Sisson, a lumber dealer, of Potsdam, N. Y., 
states that the saving of time and money in the use 
of the motor is immeasurable. So it goes. KisselKar 


trucks are doing fine work, but the utility of ‘so-called 
pleasure cars seems to me to be equally as great a boon 
to the business world.’’ 





HANDLING SASH AND DOORS WITH A 
LANSDEN. 


The Lansden Co., of Newark, N. J., manufacturer of 
the Lansden line of electric trucks, recently ree eived the 
following letter descriptive of the A. E nteman Co.’s ex- 
perience in handling sash, doors and interior woodwork 
with a Lansden machine: 


Regarding the 2-ton Lansden electric purchased from 
your company and delivered April 6, 1912, we wish to say 
that it gives us entire satisf: vction and does far more than 
we expected of it, and consid- 
erably more than you have 
guaranteed it to ‘do. En- 
closed:you will find photograph 
of load sent out with the 
truck weighing over 3 tons 
which was taken over soft 
roads to one of our jobs in 
the suburbs. We are deliver- 
ing four loads every day about 
the same as this and our odo- 
meter registered 987 miles the 
first month of 24 working 
days and did not give us one 
minute’s interruption. Our 
ampere-hour showed that we 
are operating the truck under 
a full load on 6 ampere-hours 
a mile. We are more than 
pleased with the Edison bat- 
tery as we can charge the 
truck whenever it comes in, 
while loading, which saves us 
time in charging the battery 
at night. We can recommend 
your “truck to any prospective 
customers you may have, and 
will be pleased to have them 
come to the factory and see 
what we are doing with this 
truck. We also wish to thank 
you for the way you have in- 
structed our driver to operate 
this truck, which saved us the 
expense of * expert chauf- 
feur. ENTENMAN, 


‘NIPEG, MAN. President A.  Gakeumnee (Ine.) 
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MOTOR TRUCKS TO RELIEVE CAR SHORTAGE 
SITUATION. 

The utility of the motor truck is pointed to in a new 
way by an automobile expert. It is as a medium to re- 
lieve the car shortage situation, as the trucks allow the 
rapid moving of freight loads. Concerning the value of 
the motor truck in cutting down the shortage of cars, thus 
aiding the railroads, shippers and consumers, the ex- 
pert had this to say: 

There has been a decrease of thousands of available cars 
in the last few weeks for the handling of one of the largest 
crops in years, and the reasons for this shortage are the 
slow loading and handling of freight. While the railroads 
have increased their rolling stock and their mileage from 
vear to year, the fact remains that cars are not loaded and 
unloaded promptly enough and shippers, being anxious to 
make collections promptly, are sending cars in transit with- 


out full loads. It has reached a point necessitating com- 
mercial organizations in the largest cities of the country 
to send directions to shippers and transportation companies 
to assist them in every way and to call their attention 
to methods whereby a saving can be m: ade and more goods 
handled rapidly by the railroads. 

There has been a great deal of talk in past years about 
the need of better cooperation between the railroads and 
the shippers. The motor truck is a means to an end in 
the cooperation to relieve this traffic condition, and to give 
the necessary benefits to railroads and shippers, and give 
them desired results and relieve the shortage of freight 
cars during the rush season. Many freight cars have been 
treated as storage warehouses, having been left loaded or 
— for a day or two because the shipper has not had 
rapid means of hauling. The commercial vehicle will 
relieve this and assist the railroads and shippers because 
the commercial vehicle can not afford to stand idle, but 
must be hauling full loads. By the use of motor trucks, 
loading will be more rapid and better time will be made 
in hauls. 
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PRACTICAL TOOL SYSTEMS FOR LOGGING 
CAMPS 


[By W. W. Peed, Eureka, Cal.] 


In the following remarks it is not the intention to out- 
line a detailed system that might apply to all camps, but 
simply to touch upon the main points of the system that 
we are establishing in connection with our own work. 

In explanation, I would say that our operations at the 
present time cover an output of about 80,000,000 feet a 
year, which is handled by three camp organizations. The 
mill and machine shops are located about 25 miles from 
the camps, and all logs are hauled by cars from the camps 
to the mill. Train service between the mill and the camps 
consists of practically two trains a day. 

Previous to 1911 it was the custom to have each camp 
take care of its own repairs to rigging and donkeys; that 
is to say, such donkey repairs as could be handled by the 
camp blacksmith shop and which did not require machine 
work. The blacksmith shop equipment at the mill con- 
sisted of three blacksmith fires and took care of the gen- 
erai repair work of the mill plant and railroad equipment. 

Under the conditions as they existed previous to 1911 
the repairs to donkeys were made, as a general proposi- 
tion, by the donkey engineers and responsibility for these 
repairs was up to the donkey engineers through the camp 
foremen and the general superintendent. 


Under a New System. 

At the beginning of the season of 1911, however, the 
engine equipment and blacksmith shops in the camps 
were transferred from the supervision of the camp fore- 
men and put under the jurisdiction of the master me- 
chanic, who reported direct to the logging superintendent. 
Under this scheme of organization the mecnanical depart- 
ment was held responsible for the condition of all engines 
and machinery, and was required to furnish to the operat- 
ing department of the logging service a completely 
equipped engine ready for service, together with an 
engineer and fireman to operate the same. The engineer 
and fireman, so far as conditions of engine and repairs 
thereof are concerned, are solely under the jurisdiction of 
the master mechanic and report directly to him. So far 
as operating is concerned, however, from the time the 
donkey is ready to start in the morning until quitting 
time at night they are under the camp foreman, and re- 
sponsible to him for the engine being in shape to operate 
and for the proper observance of signals or other rules 
governing the operation of the machines. 

Under this scheme of organization the camp foreman 
does not have authority to discharge an engineer, but the 
hiring and discharging of all engineers and firemen is up 
to the mechanical department. In case either of these 
men does not prove satisfactory the operating department 
calls upon the master mechanic for a new man to take his 
place. 

The mechanical department, however, is not responsi- 
ble for the condition or maintenance of the wire rope on 
the drum, nor anything past the nose of the donkey sled, 
all of which is up to the operating department. 

In carrying out the above organization we first elimin- 
ated one camp blacksmith shop, and in place of that shop 
put in an all around machinist who represented the mas- 
ter mechanic in the woods, and who went from donkey 
to donkey and made all necessary repairs. Later we 
found that we could eliminate the other camp blacksmith 
shops, and by the middle of the season of 1911 all camp 
blacksmith shops were closed and all repair work, except- 
ing the donkey repairs that had to be made on the 
ground by this machinist, was transferred to the general 
shops, and all broken or damaged rigging was sent there 
for repairs; the result being that the main shop was able 
to handle, in addition to the work that it had been 
handling previously, this rerair of the logging department 
rigging and equipment without any additional increase in 
fires. This was in part brought about by additional labor- 
saving devices and equipment in the shop, the installation 
of which was now warranted. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the net result 
of these changes was the elimination of three blacksmith 
shops and in their place the substitution of one machinist. 


Centralizing Department Work. 

Our policy in handling the work of the different depart- 
ments is to centralize, or, we will say, let each depart- 
ment specialize on the work for whic h it is best suited; 
and bearing this in mind, any changes that we have put 
into effect have not been with the idea of curtailing the 
authority of any department or of the camp foreman, but 
of putting the responsibility in each case up to the man 
or caepartment best fitted for meeting it. We believe that 
the main duty of the camp foreman is to deliver logs from 
the stump on to the car as fast as possible; and that any 
work or duties that take his attention from the actual 
movement of the logs interfere with his efficiency. That 
is to say, we want the camp foreman to be considered a 
specialist in moving logs—and we do not demand of him 
that he also be a master mechanic. 

To further relieve the foreman from following unneces- 
sary details, and to insure the question of rigging repairs 
being followed up and rigging returned promptly for 
available use, and also as a convenience to our accounting 
system, the following has been outlined to take care of 
this phase of the work. 

A general tool inspector is appointed who has charge of 
all tool stockrooms, tool repairs and accounts. The tool 
Inspector takes up with the camp foreman from time to 
time, as changes of donkeys or landings or other occasion 
may require, the probable amount of rigging and tools 
that will he normally required for any operation. In the 
ease of a yarding or hauling donkey, for example, a 
standard list of rigging and tools is prepared which is 
furnished to that donkey from the tool stocks. Until 
such time as this standard list for an engine is changed 
that amount of rigging will be kept constantly on hand 
at that machine. Any rigging or tools not actually in use 
are stored at the donkey or at some other convenient des- 
ignated point. 

A tool house or store room is established at each camp 
in connection with the commissary, which is furnished 
with a standard stock of rigging enough to care for gen- 
eral breakages, and is handled by the commissary clerk 


or timekeeper, as the case may be. The stock in these 
tool rooms, so far as the operating part of the camp is 
concerned, has not been charged out to operations, but 
is the general property of the company. 

Stock going out of the tool room to the operating de- 
partment can only be issued upon the return to the tool 
room of a similar piece of proken rigging, or on an order 
signed by the foreman of the camp. 

Any new tools that are issued on order of the foreman, 
Over and above the standard list furnished to each 
donkey, are charged direct to operating account. 

In the case of tools being broken, the broken tool is 
turned in to the tool room and that man or crew in 
charge is immediately furnished with another tool in its 
place. As often as necessary these broken tools are coil- 
lected from the different storerooms and sent to the gen- 
eral shop for repair. 

At the general shop store-room there is also a reserve 
stock, to cover the general amount of rigging that is in 
the shop undergoing repair; and as soon as a broken 
block, we will say, is received from the woods a similar 
block is taken out of this general reserve stock and im- 
mediately forwarded to the camp from which the broken 
piece is received. The broken tool is then repaired by 
the shop and returned to the shop storekeeper to take the 
place of the tool that was sent to the camp. The bill for 
repairing the broken piece is charged to the operating 
department of the camp from which it was received. 

Even if a tool is broken so far as to be beyond repair 
it is sent in with the rest; and it is safe to say one 
will find enough scrap value, at least, to justify the cost 
of returning it to the main shops. 

The tool inspector is required every two weeks to go 
over the rigging of each donkey and see that there is on 
hand the amount of rigging and tools called for by the 
standard list for that machine. At the same time he 
goes over the stock in the toolhouse at each camp and 
sees that the reserve stock is up to the standard for that 
stock, or that within the last 48 hours they have shipped 
in to the general shops for repair the missing pieces, and 
have not yet received from the shop stock tools to take 
their places. He must also check over the reserve stock 
at the general shop and see that they have the requisite 
amount of stock on hand there as called for by the 
Standard list, or that the missing pieces are in the shop 
undergoing repair. 

How the System Works Out. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that as soon as a 
tool is broken in the woods it is taken to the tool room 
and another one is immediately available for use by the 
donkey crew; and that in order for the camp storekeeper 
to keep up his stock he must promptly send the broken 
piece to the general shop for repair. If the camp store- 
keeper does not, within 48 hours, receive another tool to 

take the place of the one sent in for repairs, or if he 
does not at least know that it is on the way to him, he 
reports direct to the superintendent’s office and the 
reason for the failure or delay is located—by an office 
that has authority to act immediately. 

It will be seen that from the time a teol is broken some- 
body is personally responsible for seeing that it ds 
promptly repaired and put in shape for use again, and 
that there is some one else who will very shortly check 
up the responsible party; that is to say, the hooktender 
does not have an overly large supply on his machine, but 
he can keep all he needs on hand by keeping his broken 
tools picked up and sent to the tool house. The camp 
storekeeper does not have any more than what he would 
normally need for a few days’ reserve, and must send in 
the broken tools promptly, and in order to put himself 
in clear will keep after the general storekeeper to get 
renewals as promptly as possible. The general store- 
keeper must see that the shop promptly repairs the tools 
that he delivers to them in order that his stock may be 
up to standard when inspected. If every man along the 
line is attending to the work that he is expected to do 
the system works out practically automatically. If any 
one of the responsible parties falls down it is promptly 
brought to the attention of the superintendent’s office, 
or, if it is in the operating department of the woods, to 
the —_ foreman’s attention, by a wail some place along 
the line 

The question of the loss of tools is also showed up, in 
that all tools on the standard list must be actually in the 
possession of the donkey crew, and the tool inspector on 
his regular trips must actually see them. And a donkey 
crew can not lose a tool without stealing another from 
some one else or going to the foreman for an order for 
@ new one. 

In the foregoing we use the example of a donkey crew 
all the way through, but any other operating unit will be 
handled practically along the same lines. 





SAWMILLS FOR BACON. 


Many first-class butcher shops are now furnished with 
what may appropriately be called bacon sawmills. They 
are practically miniatures of a lumber circular sawmill. 
The carriage delivers the side of bacon to be sliced just 
as a log is delivered to be cut into boards. The only 
difference is that there is a revolving circular knife 
instead of a revolving circular saw. 

The advantage is that the bacon is cut in absolutely 
even slices and the machine may be regulated to cut 
thick or thin at pleasure. Handwork can not approach 
this regularity, no matter what time or skill be devoted 
to it. It is a very easy matter to make 35 slices to the 
pound. This is a great adyantage to those who are fond 
of crisped bacon and who want the flavor of bacon for 
breakfast, rather than a substantial meat diet for that 
meal. 


It may cost a cent or two more than hand-sliced bacon, 
but it is an economy in the end for light breakfasts. 
The bacon in the piece can be inspected and it is inter- 
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Timber Loans 
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We are prepared to make loans ‘ 

in amounts of $200,000 and i 
upwards secured by first mort- 

gage on high grade accessible s 
standing timber owned by estab- 

lished, going lumber companies. i 
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Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


: Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 


: First National Bank Buildnmg, CHICAGO. 
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This House Makes an Exclusive Specialty of 


oansto Lumbermen 
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Timber Lands 


Its management has for many years engaged 
in the timber land bond business, is thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of lumbermen. 


Companies desiring financial assistance will 
find it to their advantage to have council 
with us. 


Loans from $100,000.00 upwards. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


Timber Land Bonds 
CHICAGO 
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Fort Dearborn 
National Bank 


Clark and Monree Sts. 





Capital, - $1,500,000 
Surplus & Profits, $400,090 
Deposits, - $17,000,000 


WM. A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, J. FLETCHER FARRELL, 
Vice-Pres. Vice-Pres. 
HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. 
GEORGE H. WILSON, CHARLES FERNALD. 
Assistant Cashier. Assistant Cashier. 
’ THOMAS E. NEWCOMER, Assistant Cashier. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY. 





We solicit accounts of banks, corporations, firms and individuals and 
endeavor to give prompt and efficient service by personal 
and courteous attention to our customers. 



















SERVICE 
BRINGS THEM 
TO TIME 


4 Insincere, shop- worn excuses and disrespectful 
indifference pay no bills. Many businesses fail 
because of the poor accounts on the books, Avoid 
failure by using the services of our 


Law and Collection Department 


Try us every time a customer fails to respond 
when he should. We've had over 32 years’ ex- 
perience collecting lumber accounts. 


LUMBERMENS’ CREDIT ASSOCIATION 








esting to see it cut. 





608 S. Dearborn St. ESTABLISHED 1876 55 John St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
Please mention the American Lumberman. a 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


FOR LONG PERIODS OF TIME IN 
AMOUNTS FROM $100,000 UP. 





We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 


We now control and operate a number of 
mi 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen,and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


140 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 











We are Prepared to 
Buy Entire Issues of 


Timber Bonds 


Secured by first Mortgage on Pine or 
Hardwood Timber Lands. 


$3,000,000 


The First National Bank 


of Detroit, Michigan. 





CAPITAL 
AND 
SURPLUS 


Bond Department, Harry M. Tingle, Manager. 
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American-Credit Indemnity 
Company 


OF NEW YORK 
Insures Wholesale Lumbermen against ex- 
cessive loss through insolvency of customers. 


The stupendous amount of annual loss by 
bad debts makes Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $7,265,000.00. 





302 Broadway, 
NEW YORK 


415 Locust St., 
ST. LOUIS 


Marquette Building, 
CHICAGO 

















Lumbermen’s Freight Rate Guide 


FREIGHT RATES ON FOREST PRODUCTS 
From Pacific Coast points to all stations in the United States and Canada. 
No lumber office is complete without this tariff. Can be 
furnished you either in whole or part books, taking in 
any particular group of states that you might require. 
A postal will bring full particulars. 


Pacific Coast Shippers Association, Publishers, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

















Saw Mills Designed and Built. 


Plans and specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, 3°:3;, Washington, D.C. 





FORESTRY 


DOMINANT FACTOR IN WORLD’S 
HORSE MART. 


With a record of 25 years of square dealing and such 
great success in the sale of horses and mules that the 
name of the firm is known everywhere in this country 
and Canada where horsemen are to be found, Barrett & 
Zimmerman, owners of the Midway Horse Market, St. 
Paul, Minn., stand as a dominant factor in the horse 
marts. Each successive year of this concern’s long 
eareer has added to the volume of transactions and now 
the concern is counted upon as one of the largest 
handlers of young heavy logging horses and railroad 
mules in the United States. The concern has accommo- 
dations for more than 1,000 head of horses and mules, 
and has lately increased its facilities by the purchase 





A MATCHED 


SPAN OF 
HORSE 


MULES FROM 
MARKET. 


THE MIDWAY 
of another feeding barn near the Minnesota State Fair 
grounds. 

The buying force has been increased by several expert 
horsemen, who are as good judges of draft-horse stock 
as can be found. It is the intention of the concern to 
give more attention than ever to the selection of young 
logging horses and railroad mules of such weight, body, 
bone and action as will best fit them for the work 
intended. These horses and mules will be matched in 
pairs for age, color, strength and disposition, and even 
the question of acclimating will be considered, a point 
upon which Mr. Zimmerman places much emphasis. 

The ever available supply and the location at Minne- 
sota Transfer insure to customers of Barrett & Zimmer- 
man quick delivery at any point in this country or in 
the Canadian Provinces, and the willingness of the con- 
cern to extend credit to responsible loggers and lumber 
men is a strictly observed part of its business policy. 





STUDENTS OF FORESTRY IN 
MISSOURI WOODS. 


CoLtuMB1A, Mo., Aug. 30.—Eight students of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri are spending the summer in the 
shortleaf pine woods in Shannon County. They are mem- 
bers of the university’s first class in forestry and are 
getting some first-hand knowledge of lumber. The suc- 
cess of the first year’s class has been such that the course 
promises to become one of the most popular at the uni- 
versity. 

The forestry camp is 30 miles from Eminence. It is 
on a logging railroad and near the large mill of the 
Missouri Lumber & Mining Co., of which J. B. 
White, of Kansas City, is president and general man- 











ONE OF THE LAST STANDS OF MERCHANTABLE SHORT- 
LEAF PINE IN MISSOURI. 





STUDENTS AT HOME IN 
WOODS. 


THE MISSOURI 





ager. The theoretical work of the forestry course is done 
at the university in the winter, so that the summer camp 
is for practical work only, and the students get plenty 
of that. They take the places of workmen in the sawmill 
and learn log handling in all its phases. They trace the 
logs from the time they are cut until they are trans- 
formed into boards and loaded upon ears. They study 
sawing, skidding and loading and they are taught the 
grades and how to figure the loss in edges, sawdust and 
trimming. The students also are taught to measure lum- 
ber before the trees are felled. They make practical 
application of all the rules taught in the classroom and 
pay attention to the growth of the trees so that they may 
be able to estimate future outputs. They also study the 
diseases of trees, the methods of fire prevention and 
methods of laying out logging roads. 

The summer course in the forestry department is open 
to lumbermen and timber owners in Missouri. The course 
lasts eight weeks and can be taken apart frem the regu- 
lar university course which lasts five years and leads to 
the degree of master of forestry. Prof. J. A. Ferguson, 
head of the university’s forestry department, has charge 
of the camp this summer. The students are: M. 8. 
Gibson, Kansas City; James E. Pixlee, Cameron; E. L. 
Anderson, Goodwater; M. W. Talbott, Appleton City; 
T.-C, Setzer, St. Louis, and V. C. Follenius, St. Louis. 





LARGE KNIFE FOR VENEER 
FACTORY. 


The accompanying illustration shows a veneer knife 
made by E. C. Atkins & Co., the well known saw man- 
ufacturers of Indianapolis, Ind., and was shipped from 
that concern’s Lancaster knife factory. The exact 








IIUGE VENEER KNIFE MADE AT INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


dimensions of this knife are not given, but a basis 
for comparison is afforded by the men alongside. In- 
asmuch as great accuracy is required in the manufac- 
ture, grinding and tempering of knives of this 
character the production of this knife is an excellent 
recommendation of the facilities that the Atkins con- 
cern possesses. Knives of this large size are very 
rare and the company reports that only about a dozen 
are made annually in the United States. 





ALL-STEEL VERSUS WOOD CAR CONSTRUCTION. 

Arnold Bennett, a renowned English author, not long 
ago visited this country. Since returning home he has 
been writing impressions of his journey, these appearing 
in a series in Harper’s Magazine under the caption 
‘« Your United States.’’ In the ‘‘fifth paper’’ in the 
August number of that publication he dwells on the 
faults and good qualities of American trains de luxe 
and magnificent hotels. In reference to a trip on the 
Congressional Limited of one of the eastern lines between 
New York and Washington, Mr. Bennett has this to say 
about the all-steel car: 


And then there is a harsh, inhospitable quality about 
those all-steel cars. They do not an g You think you are 
touching wood and your knuckles are abraded. The imita- 
tion of wood is a triumph but by no means a triumph of 
artistic propriety. Why should steel be made to look like 
wood? . . . . Fireproof, you say. But is anything 
fireproof in the United States except perhaps Tammany 
Hall? Has not the blazing of fireproof construction again 
and again singed off the eyebrows of dauntless firemen? 
My impression is that ‘fireproof’? in the American tongue 
is one of those agreeable but quite meaningless phrases 
which adorn the languages of all nations. Another such 
phrase in the American tongue is “right away.’ I sat 
down in my appointed place in the all-steel car-and turning 
over the pages of a weekly paper saw photographs of actual 
collisions, showing that in an altercation between trains 
the steel-and-wood car could knock the all-steel car into a 
cocked hat. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES, 


Expected Continuance of Firmness in the Price Situa- 
tion—Red Cedar Shingle Quotations Stiff Owing to 
Log Advances. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 3.--That the present firm 
prices on west coast lumber products are the result of 
the inevitable law of supply and demand, and not 
because of any concerted effort on the part of manu- 
facturers, is the opinion expressed by Ed R. Hogg, 
sales manager for the Atlas Lumber Co. Mr. Hogg 
further states that, after careful investigation, he is 
convinced the demand will continue to be very strong 
for several months. ‘These facts, he says, apply also to 
shingles, and, contrary to the opinion of many, high 
shingle prices have not been influenced to any great 
extent by a speculative demand. Mr. Hogg is a keen 
observer of conditions generally and arrives at a con- 
clusion only after thorough investigation. He said: 

No matter how hard the lumbermen grasped their boct 
straps and tried to life themselves up they never gained an 
inch when the demand was light. ‘The present firm market 
is due to a legitimate demand and from the condition of 
the country at the present time (its crops and _ financial 
status) I can not see any immediate signs of a falling off 
in the call for west coast products. In fact, I feel confident 
that we will have a term of from three to five years of ex 
cellent business and, while prices may not advance a great 
deal, we can be well satisfied at their going no lower. 

Shingles Steady. 

Shingle men are of the opinion that prices on red 
cedar shingles will not advance for at least several 
weeks. At $2.25 for stars and $2.60 for clears there is 
a fair profit for the manufacturers, and there is evident 
a desire on their part to hold the prices to these levels. 
It is thought by many that shingle manufacturers must 
be making an enormous profit at these figures; but the 
tidewater mills that buy logs in the open market are 
realizing little more net profit at present prices than 
was realized when shingles were selling at less than $2. 
Log prices have been advancing by leaps and bounds, 
and cedar logs because of their scarcity are at a 
premium. However, if the demand continues in excess 
of the supply, no one can tell how high shingle prices 
may go. 

Crooked Shingle Broker Sent to Prison. 

Less than three weeks ago the middle western States 
were flooded with circular letter offers of shingles at 
35 cents below the market, by one A. B. Turner, as was 
narrated in last week’s AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He in 
turn was flooded with orders, and also received some 
money wired him as advance payments on shingles. 
Friday of last week J. S. Noble, alias A. B. Turner, 
was sentenced to the penitentiary for from two to 15 
years on a charge of grand larceny. Turner pleaded 
guilty to having forged bills of lading and obtaining 
$600 from the Scandanavian American Bank under false 
pretenses. He is a native of Kansas and was never 
connected in any way with the lumber or shingle busi- 
ness. At the time of his arrest he had orders on his 
books for hundreds of cars of shingles, and had drawn 
sight drafts, attached to forged bills of lading, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to over $5,000. While he actually 
secured only $600 he would have received several hun- 
dred dollars more had his arrest been delayed a day or 
two longer, as $1,400 was awaiting him at the Western 
Union office and $350 had been deposited to his credit 
at the Northern Bank & Trust Co., having been col- 
lected on one of his sight drafts. It is probable that 
had he gone out to the trade with a price only a few 
cents under the market, and thus not aroused suspicion, 
he would have gotten away with several thousand dol- 
iars before his game was discovered.” 


Philadelphia Wholesaler Here. 

A Seattle visitor last week was Owen M. Bruner, presi- 
dent of the Owen M. Bruner Co., wholesale lumber 
dealer of Philadelphia, Pa. This was Mr. Bruner’s 
third trip to the Coast within the last few years. He 
handles pine lumber from the Inland Empire and cedar 
shingles from Washington, but does not handle fir lum- 
ber. He is interested in the Pennsylvania, Panama & 
Pacific Terminal Co., of Philadelphia, an organization 
formed to construct $15,000,000 worth of docks and 
terminal buildings on deep water at Philadelphia in 
expectation of the great business that will originate 
with the opening of the Panama Canal. While in the 
West this time Mr. Bruner looked into the possibilities 
of lumber shipping to the Atlantic coast through the 
canal. He believes that there are great possibilities 
from this direction, and is of the opinion that western 
millmen who care to market their output on the Atlantic 
coast must begin early to make arrangements for yards 
and dock facilities on deep water, so that the lumber can 
be economically handled. 


Lumbermen City Builders Honored. 


A bronze tablet was recently placed in the lobby of 
the White Building bearing the following inscription: 
‘In honor of C. F. White, organizer and president of 
the Metropolitan Building Co., this tablet is erected by 
his friends.’’ Mr. White is well known in lumber cir- 
cles, having been for years manager of the Grays Har- 
bor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis. The Metropolitan 
Building Co. is developing a tract in the business cen- 
ter of Seattle on which it has erected and will erect a 
number of fine skyscrapers, of which the White Building 
is the first. In the lobby of the Cobb Building, another 
enterprise of this company, is a similar tablet in honor 
of C. H. Cobb, after whom the building was named. 
Mr. Cobb is an extens:ve logging operator of Seattle. 


The offices in the White Building are practically all 
occupied by lumber and logging concerns, while the 
Cobb Building is devoted exclusively to physicians and 
dentists. 

Monday, August 26, the Wholesalers’ Club of Seattle 
held a luncheon at the Hotel Washington. The special 
guests of the oecasion were W. G. Hollis, of Minne- 
apolis, secretary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, and A. L. Porter, Spokane, secretary of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, each of 
whom made a short talk. The Wholesalers’ Club is 
rather an informal organization in that it meets now and 
then and has no regular officers, members or dues. 

Reciprocal Demurrage. 

The Public Service Commission of Washington will 
hold a hearing on its proposed reciprocal demurrage 
rules at the Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, September 
16. Washington had a reciprocal demurrage law in 
1907, which at the last session of the legislature was 
repealed, the commission being instructed to prepare 
instead of the law a set of rules covering the matter. 
Complaints against the rules will be heard at the Hearing 
on the 16th, and it is probable that lumbermen will be 
present and give their ideas on the matter. The rail- 
roads have already filed complaints. As reciprocal de 
inurrage applies to local shipments, however, many of 
the Washington lumber manufacturers are not inter- 
ested, as they ship into other States. The commission, 
at the time of this hearing, will also probably take up 
the car shortage matter and discuss the advisability of 
a between the railroads and the shippers as 
a remedy, 


_D. Page Simons, of Los Gatos, Cal., manager of the Sound 
Timber Co., and formerly chief fire warden of the Washing- 
ton Forest Fire Association, spent a few days in Seattle, 
after an absence of two weeks in the East. 

R. H. Mader, Pacific coast representative for W. B. Mer- 
shon & Co., recently sold to the Clear Lake Lumber Co.. 
Clear Lake, a horizontal band resaw to work at the end of 
a siding planer for the manufacture of red cedar bevel sid- 
ing. This is the first of this type of machine sold on the 
Coast. Mr. Mader says it will equal the work of three men. 

I’. S. Loop, of the Loop Lumber Co., San Francisco, an 
extensive line-yard concern which also operates several ves- 
sels in the coastwise trade, was in Seattle last week. He 
was a member of the “Flying Legion,” a party of San Fran- 
cisco business men wno toured the Coast in the interest of 
the coming Panama-Pacific International Exposition to be 
held in San Francisco in 1915. Mr. Loop represented the 
lumber interests of San Francisco. 
_A. W. Miller, of Seattle, formerly president of the Miller- 
Vidor Lumber Co.. of Galveston, Texas, who has been spend- 
ing the summer in New York in the interest of his new 
railroad project, the Washington-Western Railway Co., has 
rcturned to Seattle, and is enthusiastic concerning business 
conditions in the East. 

_H. H. Hatswell, Seattle, western representative under the 
direction of Western Manager M. D. Haire of the Wickes 
Bros. Co., left last week for an eastern trip. He will visit 
his old home in Saginaw, Mich., going by the way of San 
Francisco, where he will stay long enough to sell a few 
water tube boilers. Mr. Hatswell expects to be gone about 
six weeks. 

R. G. King, president of the Pioneer Lumber Co., a Seattle 
wholesaling concern, returned the first of last week from 
an extended tour of the country. He visited Meridian, 
Miss.. his old home, where he attended a family reunion, 31 
relatives being present. Mr. King also visited Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Minneapolis and other market centers and states 
that the outlook for business is excellent. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


TACOMA, WASH., Sept. 2.—President Howard Elliott, 
of the Northern Pacitte Railroad Co., was in Tacoma 
last week on an inspection trip to the Coast, looking over 
the progress of work on the new water-grade mainline 
out of Tacoma via Point Defiance and the Narrows, and 
work on the Portland line. He announced that the 
double-tracking of the Portland line from Tenino south 
will be completed October 1. There are now only about 
three miles near the Cowlitz River not completed. Speak- 
ing of the car situation, President Elliott said: 


“It is not improbable that there will be a car shortage 
again this year, in spite of the fact that there are 2,200,000 
freight cars in this country, it is estimated. One day saved 

one day of reasonable hurry to-.get these cars loaded or 
unloaded—will create 2,200,000 car days and, economically, 
these car days are equivalent to an actual increase of about 
50,000 cars at a critical season. Every shipper should be 
brought to see the economic waste to the whole country of 
delay in handling cars and to appreciate the fact that 
expedition in handling each single car is an integral factor, 
however small, in the commercial advancement of the entire 
country. I am anxious to press this point home to every 
shipper and every consignee in this country for, unless the 
railroads can emphasize the importance of keeping the cars 
in motion, a shortage can not be avoided.” 

The O'Connell Lumber Co., at Winlock, has completed 
numerous repairs to its mill, about doubling the capacity, 
and now has the plant running near to its limit and orders 
coming freely. 

The Northwest Lumber Agency finds a large volume of 
business coming in and all the mills allied with this agency 
are well supplied with orders. The agency has extensive 
connections and has been meeting with very good success. 

The Milwaukee railroad is assembling timbers and mate- 
rial preparatory to extending its Oriental docks on the 
Milwaukee waterway not far from the Dempsey Lumber Co.’s 
mill. The extension will be 430 feet long by 175 feet wide. 
This will give the railroad 930 feet of wharf frontage on 
the waterway. : 

The Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Co. has plenty of orders 
coming in to keep all the mills allied with it busy. The 
company is getting top price and is well satisfied with the 
market. Its Big Creek shingie mill is turning out a premium 
shingle which is in brisk demand. A good steady price for 
shingles is much more preferable than the present high 
fluctuating prices, according to Lynn H. Miller, of this com- 
pany, who says that abnormal shingle prices encourage the 
use of patent roofing and that too high a price will soon 
see the bottom knocked out of the market. 

Any further advance in the price of red cedar shingles 
is to the advantage of the patent roofing manufacturer, 
asserts A. C. Young, of the Young Lumber Co., operating a 
large shingle mill and a sawmill at Kapowsin. Mr. Young 
states that he has refused orders at 5 cents advance over 
the $2.15 and $2.50 suggested at last week’s meeting of the 
shingle men. Prices depend entirely on supply and demand. 
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We are in a position to make loans on high 
grade Canadian or United States timber, 
secured by first mortgages. Proceeds can be 
used to enlarge operations, buy additional 
timber, refund indebtedness, etc. Bonds pay- 
able serially at definite periods. 
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Detailed reports of cruises of timber in 
any part of the world, made by cruisers 
of experience. 








Correspondence Invited. 
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Metropolitan Bldg, VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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CHOICE TRACTS ) 


British Columbia Timber 


d, We owr and offer choice tracts of care- 
fully selected timber in British Columbia, 
ranging in size from fifty million feet totwo 
billion feet. 

@, This timber is situated where it will de- 
rive the greatest benefit in increase of values 
by the completion next year of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway and the Panama 
Canal. 


Interviews and Correspondence Invited. 





A. C. Frost Company 


Corn Exchange Building 
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‘California Timber Lands, 


FOR SALE-—-A few choice tracts of sugar and 
white pine, at reasonable prices—Correspondence 
with bona fide purchasers solicited. 


M. A. BURNS, 


707-8 Fife Blidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Cook-Alexander Land Co., Ltd. 


Colonizers and Developers of 


| Cat Over Pine Lands | 

















GEORGE E. DUPEE, 
TIMBER ESTIMATOR 


88 Broad Street, BOSTON. 
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Two Favorable 
Timber Tracts 


Below is described two timber propositions 
which will bear the closest investigation: 

First: A tract of 30,000 acres in North Carolina 
nearly all in one body and estimated to cut 5,000 feet 
or more peracre. The timber is principally hardwood 
and is of good grade, about 50% being white pine and 
poplar. The timber be gins about eight miles from the 
Southern Railway. The land is mountainous but the 
logging can be done at very reasonable cost. This is 
considered a very fine body of timber and can be 
bought at $10.00 per acre, practically in fee. 

Second: Contains over 40,000 acres, all in fee ex- 
cept about 5.000 acres, practically in a solid body and 

about 2% miles from railroad. This is one of the best 
tr: icts in North and South Carolina and should prove 
very profitable either as an investment or for imme- 
diate operation. The timber can all be manufactured 
at one point and is estimated to cut about 6,500 ft. of 
hardwood per acre, a large percentage being poplar. 
Price $11.50 per acre. 


We would be pleased to give more par- 
ticulars to anyone interested. Write 


M. V. RICHARDS, 
Land and Industrial Agent, 
Southern Railway, Room 1366, Washington, D. C. 





VITALE & ROTHERY ‘ 
Forest Engineers 


Working Plans for Logging Operations, Mapping 
and Surveying of Timberlands, Timber Estimates 
and Timber Bonding Investigations. 








4 St. James Building, 1133 Broadway, New eel? 











( E. A. STERLING ) 


Forest and Timber Engineer 





. 
Timberland examinations, maps and es- 
timates, fire protection plans, etc.; also 
wood preservation and related subjects. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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1331-32 Real Estate Trust Bidg., 
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In your search for the most practical 
course in Forestry and Logging for 
4) your boy, 
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THE WALCH LAND CO. 
LANDS TOWNSITES REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS. 
Head Office, Northern Crown Bank Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada_ 
Branch Offices:—Confederation Life Bldg., Toronto, 

Ont., Cadogan Block, Calgary, Alta., Walter Scott 
Bldg., Moose Jaw,Sask.,Central Chambers, Saskatoon, 
Sask., 123 Pender St., West, Vancouver, B.C. 
Our extensive connections and experience enables us to 
handle your business with safety, economy and dispatch, 











Just a Minute— 


that we may call your attention to an 


Opportunity 
for making money. 

We have two locations on our road—one in TEXAS, the other 
in OKLAHOMA~—for hardwood mills. There is an abundance of 
Ash, Oak, Pecan and Bois D’ Arc timber available and a present, 
established demand for the finished product. We will give more 
specific data on these propositions or others in which you may 


be interested upon application. 
R. W. HOCKADAY, - St. Louis, Mo. 


Industrial Commissioner, M., K. & T.Ry. 














RESAWED FABLES By Douglas Malloch. The fun- 


niest book ever written about the 
lumber business or any other business. It is the every-day 





experiences of the lumberman, told with a smile. Bound in 
silk cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


speculative at all and any action by the shingle men looking 
to agreeing on a price would have no effect at all. “The 
price of shingles has gone high enough. ‘Too high, in fact, 
to insure safety to the manufacturers, * says Clarence E, 
Hill, of the Hill Lumber Co. “In my opinion the only 
results from further advances would be the capture of the 
roofing market by the patent roofing men.” 





Mill Destroyed by Fire. 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
TacoMA, WASH., Sept. 2.—F'ire Saturday night de- 
stroyed a sawmill of the Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Co.’s 
plant near South Prairie. The mill was formerly known 
as the Meyers mill and was taken over and rebuilt by 
the D. & M. Lumber Co. about a year ago, since which 
time it has been operating steadily, cutting between 
80,000 and 90,000 feet a day for the Tacoma & Eastern. 
The fire was confined to the sawmill proper, the planing 
mill machinery at the end of the mill being saved, 
together with the lumber in the yard amounting to 
3,900,000 feet. 





A PAIR OF HUSTLERS. 
The Pacific Lumber Co., of Centralia, Wash., was 
organized and incorporated November 1, 1911, for the 
purpose of carrying on a general wholesale business in 
Pacifie coast forest products. The incorporators and 
officers are: F. D. Harm, president and treasurer, and 
F. E. Campbell, vice president and secretary. Centralia 
is the center of the southwestern Washington lumbering 
district and an ideal location for a wholesale concern 


ws 


I. D. HARM, OF CENTRALIA, WASH 
President Pacific Lumber Co. 





wishing to keep in touch with the mills of that section. 
This company has offices in the Union Loan & Trust 
Building. 

F. D. Harm, president and treasurer, has been a 
lumber manufacturer for the last 24 years, all that 
time being located in Centralia. For 18 years he 
manufactured sash and doors under the name Cen 
tralia Sash & Door Factory. For five years he operated 
a sawmill under the name Harm & Brown. Mr. Harm 
is a native of Germany. He came to the United States 





FRED E. CAMPBELL, OF CENTRALIA, WASH. ; 


Secretary Pacific Lumber Co 


at the age of 22 after having served three years in the 
German Army. He was originally a carpenter and con- 
tractor. 

F. E, Campbell, vice president and secretary of the 
company, is a native of Minneapolis. He first entered 
the lumber business in that city, going into the employ 
of the Rogers Lumber Co. He went to the Coast in 
1905 for the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. in the capacity 
of buyer. During the next few years he represented a 
number of wholesale concerns on the Coast. He also 
during a part of this time handled sales for the Valley 
Mill Co., Buckley, Wash. Just prior to the organiza- 
tion of the Pacific Lumber Co. Mr. Campbell had charge 





of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Information Bureau at 








Centralia. He has had much experience in the office 
end of the lumber business, buying, selling, auditing, ete. 

With the many years of manufacturing experience of 
Mr. Harm, Mr. Campbell’s experience in the office end 
of the business and the reputation of both for honesty 
and integrity, the Pacific Lumber Co. is composed of a 
team that will undoubtedly continue to prosper and 
build up an enviable business reputation. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Sept. 3.—Every mill in this locality 
reports being well supplied with orders at good prices, 
the majority of them advising that they can handle no 
further business for the present. However, even at the 
advanced prices, orders continue to come in freely and 
therefore higher figures must be forthcoming in the near 
future. 

W. ©. Yeomans, Pe Ell, has begun manufacturing the 
‘*y?? brand of upright*A* shingles. 

Kk. E. Case, manager of the Case Shingle & Lumber 
Co., Raymond, was given 12 hours to make up his mind 
whether or not he would raise the wages of his shingle 
packers last week. The ultimatum was issued to Mr. 
Case Wednesday night with the alternative that if he 
did not accede to the request of the packers they would 
go out on strike the following day. Mr. Case did not 
wait until the next morning to deliver his reply but 
sent word that the shingle weavers need not show up 
for work the next day as he was compelled to close down 
anyway because of needed improvements to be made 
about the mills and the fact that his supply of cedar 
logs was low. Mr. Case is probably the largest single 
factor in the manufacture of shingles in the world. 

S. E. Harmon, formerly a door manufacturer of Bell 
ingham, has purchased the plant of the Centralia Sash 
and Door Factory. This plant was originally built and 
equipped about six years ago by F. D. Harm, president 
of the Pacific Lumber Co., this city, but was never 
operated, as the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Railroad took over the property at that time for 
right-of-way purposes. Since then this road has made 
traffic arrangements whereby it runs its trains over the 
line of the Northern Pacific and it has now sold the 
factory and leased the site to Mr. Harmon. Mr. Harmon 
purposes to make a number of improvements and have 
the plant ready for operation by January 1 next. The 
plant will have a daily capacity of 250 stock doors in 
addition to local custom work of all kinds. 

The MeCormick Lumber Co., MeCormick, began operat 
ing its shingle mill last Monday after having kept it idle 
for more than two years. The company has a large sup 
ply of cedar logs in the mill pond and as the price of 
shingles is particularly attractive just now will operate 
the shingle mill full time. This mill cuts about 125,000 
shingles a day. 

J. E. Messenger, formerly representative of the Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Agency in Montana territory, was on the 
Coast recently looking after delayed orders of his present 
connection, the — 1conda Copper Mining Co., of Montana. 

J. J. Jennelle, manager for the Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Agency, is rooms ay to return soon from a short trip through 
the East, and will call upon the company’s representatives 
and patrons en route. 

8S. C. Mumby, manager for the Mumby Lumber & Shingle 
Co., and president of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Age ney, 
recently attended a meeting of the West Coast Lumber 
Mi inufacturers’ Association, at Vancouver, B. C. 

E. Brown, formerly superintendent of the H. H. Martin 
Lumber Co., Centralia, recently assumed charge of the Still 
water Lumber Co., of Little Falls. 

D. F. Davies, vice president of the Eastern Railway & 
Lumber Co., was called to Santa Barbara, Cal., last week, 
owing to the condition of his brother, who died while under- 
going an operation shortly after Mr. Davies’ arrival. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 

ABERDEEN AND HOQUIAM, WASH., Sept. 2.—During 
last week the valuation of timber in Chehalis County 
has been settled. The valuation this year was raised 
from $8,337,895 to” $16,359,933, an increase of $8,022,038. 
This increased valuation was brought about by the 
county cruise and also by the fact that the rolls show 
that about 14,000 acres of timber was logged off last 
year. This rapid cutting of the timber shows, the board 
thinks, the necessity of increased timber valuation if 
the county is to build roads and make other improve- 
ments before the greatest of the county’s resources is 
gone. On account of complaints made by the big timber 
corporations for a reduction in the valuation of stumpage 
the county commissioners voted to reduce the valuation 
of timber 10 cents a thousand feet in 13 townships. By 
this method the assessed valuation of the timber for 
Chehalis County will be brought down to $800,000, re- 
ducing the taxes approximately $32,000. 

The prominent logging concerns of Grays Harbor 
have decided to establish a home or club rooms for the 
loggers when they are in town. This decision was 
reached at a meeting held recently in the offices of the 
Big Creek Timber Co., and which was well attended by 
the representatives of the various logging concerns in the 
vicinity of Grays Harbor. These club rooms will be 
furnished with every convenience and a free employment 
bureau will be run in connection with the establishment. 

The White Star Lumber Co., of Elma, was closed 
down recently for over two weeks while a new engine 
was being installed to run the head saw. About 1,800 
acres of logged-off land was recently sold by. this com- 
pany. The land will be cut up into small farming tracts. 

The plant of the National Lumber & Box Co. is 
operating full time with a complete crew. When the 
plant was first reopened this year it was thought neces- 
sary by Manager A. L. Paine to begin operations with 
about 275 men, the complete crew being 500, but the 
conditions of the lumber market have improved steadily 
since then. 

It has been impossible for the Oregon-Washington 
Railway & Navigation Co. to put the North River branch 
of its line in working order and no logs have been 
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shipped into Aberdeen from the logging companies which 
ire installing camps in that district. Among the com- 
panies which are planning to install camps on North 
River branch of the Oregon-Washington are the Mon- 
uch Timber Co., of Aberdeen, and the Willapa Lumber 
\ Timber Co., of Willapa Harbor. 

With the recent advance in shingle prices and indi- 
itions of an even more pronounced advance during the 
.oming month millmen of the Pacifie Northwest are of 
e belief that before October shingles will be selling as 
‘igh as they did in 1907, when the prices were $2.50 
for stars and $2.67 for clears. The present prices are 
in advance of 10 cents over the prices quoted a week 
go, being $2.10 for stars and $2.45 for clears. Accord 
ug to local manufacturers several factors are playing an 
mportant part in the gradual yet continued advance. 
locally it is said that the paramount cause of this ad- 
ance is due to the trouble now being experienced in 
ccuring cedar logs as the shingle men are experiencing 
he same difficulty as is now being faced by the lum- 
ermen of this and other sections in securing logs. An- 
other factor that is held responsible for the advance 
is the present shortage of cars, as it now takes several 
lays longer to ship cars from western points to Minne- 
polis than it did several weeks ago. The railroads seem 
io be able to cope with the situation and are handling 
the early crops and the increased lumber business in 
fairly good shape. It is frankly admitted by the trans 
portation officers that in a few weeks the situation may 
be entirely beyond their control. Another large factor 
n the advancement of cedar shingles is the announce- 
ment that reconsigning privileges will be abolished 
September 20. This announcement has a tendency, it 
is believed, to cause a scramble for shingle shipments 
hy eastern buyers. The statement was made by a promi- 
nent shingle manufacturer of this harbor that the in 
creasing congestion of the railroad traffic will also have 
a tendency to maintain these prices. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

3ELLINGHAM, WASH., Sept. 2.—Bellingham has an 
other railroad, an interurban electric line running into 
Skagit County to the south. The new road is 35 miles 
long and taps one of the finest agricultural sections in 
the Northwest. The road was built by the Stone-Webster 
corporation, which owns the local street car and light 
system, at a cost of $2,000,000. The lumber plant of 
the Hazel Mill company is on the line of the interurban. 
To J. H. Bloedel, president of the Larson Lumber Co., 
this city, for his untiring activities in the matter lies 
the credit for assuring the interurban road for the city. 

Lute B. Rogers, manager of the Anacortes Lumber & 
30x Co., is soon to leave for Golden, B. C., to assume 
charge of the large mill there owned by the Canadian 
Western Lumber Co, Last week employees of the Ana 
cortes plant showed their esteem for their manager by 
presenting him with a valuable gold watch chain with 
a diamond-studded pendant carrying the emblem of the 
Elks lodge. E. C. Kaune will succeed Mr. Rogers as 
manager of the Anacortes plant. Mr. Kaune has worked 
in Anacortes six years and is regarded as a capable man 
for the position. 





THE LONGEST ‘‘BARGE’’ RAILROAD. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Sept. 2.—The Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound Railway is carrying about 12 
carloads of freight from this city, mostly lumber and 
shingles, by the longest ‘‘barge’’ railroad in the world. 
The cars are rolled on to immense scows, approximately 
180 feet in length, from the Sehome Wharf. The scows 
have triple tracks allowing three strings of four cars 
each on each vessel. For the last month the powerful 
tug which tows the scows from this port to Seattle, a 
distance of approximately 100 miles, has been making 
the trip every other day, taking two scows each trip. 

The tug makes the trip from this city to Seattle, with 
its two secows of cars, the equivalent of a train of 24 
cars, in about 15 hours. The scows are brought back 
loaded with empty cars. 

The barge system was started June 1 of this year 
and is proving highly successful. The Milwaukee sys- 
tem last spring acquired ownership of the 50 miles of 
railroad of the Bellingham Bay & British Columbia 
Railway, a local corporation. A number of lumber and 
shingle mills ship their product by way of the local 
road. Prior to the change in ownership these mills were 
forced to transfer to the Great Northern or the North- 
ern Pacific. Now they can load the cars and they are 
brought to this city, loaded on to the scows and towed 


to Seattle, where they are transferred to the transcon- 
tinental line of the Milwaukee system. 

The Larson Lumber Co. is one of the heaviest ship- 
pers by way of the ‘‘barge’’ system, recently loading 
one entire barge with its products. Fully 75 per cent 
of the cars shipped out of the city are loaded with 
lumber and shingles, 
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NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

Evererr, Wasu., Sept. 2.—Beyond an oceasional 
slight delay the threatened car shortage has not materi- 
alized in Everett. Rail business has been very heavy 
during the last week and the mills are finding a ready 
sale for all classes of products. The Everett mills have 
had no difficulty in getting all the logs they needed and 
everyone engaged in manufacturing is pleased with busi- 
ness of the present and optimistic as to the future. 
Shinglemen are getting much business at good prices 
and have kept railroads busy with shipments. 

‘*Business is good and we have had no trouble to 
speak of in getting cars during the last week,’’ said D. 
M. Clough, of the Clark-Nickerson and Clough-Hartley 
companies. ‘Our stock is moving satisfactorily and 
we have no complaint to make. There is no probability 
of a log shortage here.’’ 

The Cascade Lumber Co. is installing a larger edger 
and a slab cutter and will make other improvements in 
the mill at Snohomish. Although the mill was built 
and equipped two years ago and has never been operated 
it has been found necessary to make several changes to 
keep it up-to-date. After many postponements, it has 
been decided to start the Ten Block shingle mill Sep- 
tember 2 

William Miller, of Snohomish, has sold his logging equip- 
ment to the Keats Logging Co., recently incorporated. 

D. I’. Stephens, of Monroe, will move to Snohomish with 
his family. He will have general supervision of the two 
mills of the Cascade Milling Co. 

Shipping News in Brief. 

Steamer Bee loaded 500,000 feet of lumber at the Crown 
mill and 200,000 feet at the Clark-Nickerson mill for San 
Francisco. Schooner Taurus will clear Wednesday from tbe 
Crown mill with 900,000 feet loaded at the Crown mill 
Steamer Nome City has arrived to load 1,000,000 feet for 
San Francisco at the Crown and Clark-Nickerson mills 
Steamer Falcon has arrived at the Crown mill to load 
800,000 feet for San Francisco. Steamer Francis H. Leggatt 
loaded a big cargo of poles and piles from B. H. Vollan’s 
supply. Steamer Yosemite cleared from the Weyerhaeuser 
mill after loading 500,000 feet for San Francisco. Steam 
schooner Tallac loaded a full cargo of poles and piles for 
San Francisco from J. H. Baxter & Co. Steam schooner 
Jim Butler cleared with a full cargo of poles for the National 
Pole Co, 





INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WaAsH., Sept. 2.—The Pine Fir Co. an- 
nounces the purchase of 30,000 feet of pole timber on 
the Joe Corneilus claims in Idaho Gulch, in Shoshone 
County, Idaho, and an equal amount from the Stone- 
wall group. The Pine Fir Co. recently added the pole 
business as one of its enterprises. 

The Western Wood Preserving Co. was organized in 
Spokane last week, and announced the construction at 
once of a $40,000 creosoting plant to treat poles, ties 
and wood blocks for paving. R. M. Fullerton, of Bos- 
ton, was elected president of the company; E. A. Linds- 
ley, vice president; C. P. Lindsley, treasurer; A. F. 
Shafer, secretary. The company also closed a deal for 
land near the city limits for a factory site. The ca- 
pacity of the plant will be 10,000,000 board feet a year. 
It will be a one-story structure with sawmill, planers 
and retort room. The storage capacity will be about 
200,000 railroad ties. When the plant is in operation 
much tamrack, larch, hemlock and Douglas fir will be 
utilized. 

Logging operations in the timber districts of northern 
Tdaho will be more active than usual, according to 
local lumbermen. The revival of the lumber trade has 
stimulated every manufacturer to action, and has caused 
sawmills to put in a call for extra logs. F. J. Davies, 
manager of the Rutledge Timber Co., forecasts a big 
demand for logs for early delivery. The Milwaukee 
Lumber Co. is working a crew of 500 men in its camps 
on Big Creek. The Milwaukee Land Co. has approxi- 
mately 150 men along Rochat Creek, where the flume 
is being operated. The Blackwell Lumber Co. is run 
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ELECTRIC TRUCKS 





The Solution to Your 
Most Perplexing 
Delivery Problems 


Economy, Rapidity & Certainty 
of Making Deliveries 


are assured you to a greater degree 
in the Lansden Electric than any 
other make of truck. Tell us what 
your horses are doing and we will 
show you how the Lansden Electric 
trucks will replace them at actual 
clean-cut savings in money that will 
agreeably surprise you. 
The Lansden is builtin all sizes of 750, 1000 Ibs. and 
1, 2, 3,334 and 5 tons capacities, and equipped with 
Edison storage batteries. Write Dept. “K” for liter- 
ature concerning trucks suitable for Lumber trade. 
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BARGE LOADED WITH CARS READY FOR A 100-MILE TRIP BY WATER. 





We Save You Money 


ELECTRIC LAMPS 


For window display or store. Special prices 

on Tungsten wire-drawn Electric Lamps. 

Write for special prices for special Voltage Lamps. 
Newman Electric Lamp Co. 
717-721 Syacmore St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








LUNHAM & MOORE :} 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight contracts and effect- 
ing quickest despatch from seal We handle all classes of cargo, an: 
» have Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipment. 

















240 Page Book On 
Silos and Silage 10c 


Most complete work on this subject published. Used as text book by 
many Agricultural Colleges. Gives the facts about Modern Silage 
Methods—tells just what you want to know. 240 pages—indexed— 
over 40 illustrations, a vast amount of useful information boiled 
down for the retail lumberman who desires to study the silo pro- 
blem. Tells “‘How to Make Silage”’.—‘‘How to Feed Silage’’. 72 pages 
on ‘‘How to Build Silos” particularly wood silos. Limited Revised 
and Enlarged Edition now ready. Send for your copy before too 
late. Enclose 10c in coin or postage stamps and mention this paper. 


SILVER MFG. CO., 324 Broadway, SALEM, OHIO. 
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Sole Manufacturers of the Faiaaus 
Sager Patent Axes 
and Highest Quality ¥ 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
{ : Right Quality—Right Prices 
LS write Us, WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 
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Il THN | ll THANE 
A NYTHING WE MISS IN SAWING A LOG 
you can rest assured isn’t worth saving and 

as a result we can give you anything you want from 
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{BERS 


Drop us a line telling us your wants and we 


; will 
gladly quote you prices. 


We use the Telecode. 


44th Avenue, North and Lyndale. 
Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M. E. Magruder, Mgr. 











The Quality and Service 
of 


Northland’s Pine 


cannot be equalled. 


With an annual production of 125,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


| 
) 
| always of the Highest Quality. 
Northland Pine Company, 
( 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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White Pine 


WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN STOCK. 
1”, 114”, 114” and 2” D Select White Pine 
1”, 114”, 114” and 2” No. 1, No. 2 and 


No. 3 Shop, White Pine. 
4” and 6” White Pine Bevel Siding. 


craps CORK PINE 


Factory and Pattern Lumber 1 to 4 inches thick 








WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


“MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber 


























ning three camps in the St. Maries di8trict with nearly 
500 men at work. Bogle & Callahan are logging with 
a big crew on the north fork of the St. Joe. This 
work is being done for the new St. Maries Lumber Co., 
in which the Kroll brothers are heavily interested. The 
Stack Gibbs Lumber Co. has a crew of about 100 men 
in its two camps in the St. Maries district. 

_ The Great Northern train service has been doubled 
in the last two weeks and will be tripled in another 
two weeks in order to haul the enormous crops from this 
State to the various markets. Stephen H. Brown, chief 
dispatcher of the Hill lines, says the rush will last 
about four weeks more. The demand for cars has 
come from all parts of the line, being well divided 
between the fruit growers and lumbermen, who have 
much stock to move. At the present time 50 cars of 
fruit each day are leaving Wenatchee. On Thursday, 
declared Mr. Brown, the Great Northern delivered 260 
cars of lumber to Troy, Idaho. This, he declared, is 
an average lumber day. There is also a good demand 
for grain cars to move the immense wheat crop of the 
district. 

Twenty-five new automobile cars of the most ap- 
proved style, with double doors and additional capacity, 
property of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
railway, arrived in Coeur d’Alene August 29, and wil! 
be immediately placed at the disposal of the road to 
handle lumber from the Blackwell mills. This is the 
first shipment of these cars to reach the Inland Empire. 

Gn account of the passing of danger from forest 
fires, most of the timber protective associations have 
released & majority of their fire wardens and _ helpers. 
A report from Sandpoint, Idaho, last week stated that 
Warden A. J. MeMillan and 20 deputies had been re- 
leased. The damage by fire this year was less than in 
any other period since the formation of the Western 
forestry & Conservation Association. The danger this 
year was reduced to a minimum owing to the systematic 
policy of the association and subordinate bodies. A. L. 
flewelling, president of the association, plans to attend 
the Canadian Forestry Association convention Septem 
ber 4, 5 and 6, at Victoria. 

The Reed-Murray Lumber Co. has been incorporated 
and will operate a plant at Lubee, Mont. The incor 
porators are: G. 8. Patterson, of Spokane; H. W. 
Reed, Pullman, Wash., and F. W. Murray, Columbia 
Falls, Mont. The plant is contiguous to 100,000,000 feet 
of white pine and spruce along the Two Medicine River. 
The mill which will be built will have a daily capacity 
ot 40,000 feet. 





PIONEER Y. M. C, A. WORK. 

HARRISON, IDAHO, Sept. 3.—The first industrial Y. M. 
C. A. in a sawmill town in this State will be completed 
about October 1. John A. Goodell, who is promoting 
this work in the Northwest, has charge of the movement 
here. A large building is being remodeled for this pur- 
pose, which will have lobbies, reading rooms, game 
rooms, baths, office, Bible study room, ete. The second 
floor will be fitted up for a home to accommodate about 
10 young men and a 50 by 50-feot gymnasium will be 
built. This movement was started last year by gifts of 
$1,000 each by the managers of the Russell-Pugh and 
Grant lumber companies, and the balance of the funds 
has been supplied by employees and citizens. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANDPOINT, IDAHO, Sept. 2.—The Humbird Lumber 
Co. is figuring on making considerable changes in the 
planer of Mill No. 2 at Kootenai. Figures on the first 
cost and maintenance of electric power have been secured 
and there is a possibility of the electrification of the 
plant. 

The planer of the Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Co. will 
cease operation some time this week, the stock imme- 
diately available having been run through. It will re- 
sume operation according to present plans early in Oc- 
tober; a stock of lumber belonging to the company at 
Tuscor, Mont., will be moved from that point to the mill 
and run through. E. F, Hitchner, sales manager for the 
Sandpoint company, reports business good for the month 
and the prospect of a Lrisk fall trade is exceptionally 
promising. 

H. C. Culver, president of the Sandpoint Lumber & Pole 
Co., returned Saturday from Lakeview, where he had been 
spending a few weeks’ vacation with his family. Mr. Culver 
will return to his home in Spokane in a few days. 

T. H. Kerr, formerly with the Lane Potter Lumber Co., 
and the Dover Lumber Co., is in Sandpoint over Sunday. 
where his family resides. Mr. Kerr is now operating a mill 
which he recently erected at Cedar Spur on the Northern 
Pacific east of here in Montana. Mr. Kerr is doing a gen- 
eral business, cutting mining timbers, ties and general yard 
stock. 

Clarence Carey, of the Michigan Land & Lumber Co., was 
in Sandpoint Saturday from the company’s holdings at 
Careywood 





ANNOUNCES PRICE ADVANCE. 

The Great Southern Lumber Co., at Bogalusa, La., 
issued to its sales force a new concession sheet, which be- 
came effective August 30, which advances prices on all 
items from 50 cents to $1.50 a thousand. The company 
has been enjoying an active demand and Sales Manager 
W. E. Farnan thus expresses his view of the present 
situation: ‘‘We feel that the demand at present en- 
tirely warrants the advance in prices, as we are being 
offered considerably more business than we can take 
care of, and apparently the same conditions exist with 
other manufacturers.’’ 

BOPP BBP PPP PLP 


Though millions of trees have been planted in Uruguay 
the general aspect of the country is barren. The Gov- 
ernment has stimulated tree planting by the giving of 
prizes. Two land-owners have received $10,000 each and 
others smaller sums. 
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PRICES OF FIR LOGS ADVANCED. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., ] | 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 2.—Fir logs advanced 
$1 a thousand in the Columbia River district Sep- 
tember 1 on account of scarcity, placing the market | 
on basis of $7, $10 and $13. Cedar logs are scarce | 
and the market is strong at $11 and $12. ' 








ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PORTLAND, OrE., Sept. 3—Timber owners and logger 
in the territory tapped by the Pacific Railway & Navi 
gation Co., the Southern Pacific subsidiary betwee: 
Hillsboro and Tillamook, plan a fight for lower rates o1 
logs to Portland. It is said that the $2.40 a thousan 
rate announced some time ago is prohibitive. They als 
consider the rate discriminatory since it is much highe: 
than for similar distances in other directions. Thi 
$2.40 rate applies on logs from the summit of the Coast 
range and hence covers a down grade and inexpensiv: 
haul. The loggers, some of them at least, incline t: 
the opinion that the railroad is trying to force th 
building of sawmills along its line so as to get the hau! 
of lumber with a higher rate than can be charged 
against logs. They are anxious, however, to send their 
logs to Portland, where they can be dumped into the 
Willamette River and sold in the open market. A 
meeting will probably be held here in the near future 
by the loggers and timbermen interested. 

There is prospect of an extension of the Corvallis & 
Eastern Railroad from its western terminus, Yaquina, 
to Newport, with branch lines into the timber in the 
Marys Peak district and possibly into the Siletz coun- 
try. The line connects with the Southern Pacific main 
line at Albany and Corvallis. 

F. H. Ransom, manager for the Eastern & Western 
Lumber Co., this city, returned yesterday from a business 
trip to Vaneouver, B. C. He reports the sawmills up there 
doing a good business and getting from $3 to $4 more a 
thousand for common lumber than the mills on this side 
of the line. The railroads, he explained, are busy extend 
ing their lines, and there is a great deal of building 
going on both in Vancouver and throughout the country 
Mr. Ransom says he found that the millmen up north 
watch the markets more closely than on this side of the 
line, and do not cut lumber to the full capacity of the 
mills when the demand is light, but govern the output 
to meet the demand. Mr. Ransom found a scarcity of 
sawlogs throughout the entire Pacific Northwest and in 
British Columbia. 

B. F. Mackall, a prominent lumber exporter and 
steamship man of San Francisco, was in Portland with 
the Flying Legion this week. Mr. Mackall says that 
immediately after the opening of the Panama Canal the 
Royal Mail Packet Steamship Co., which he represents 
in San Francisco, will inaugurate steamship service 
between Europe and the Pacific coast ports. This com- 
pany has several large steamers. Mr. Mackall was the 
shipper of the lumber that formed the cargo of the British 
steamer Knight of the Garter when she sailed from the 
Columbia River a few years ago. The cargo measured 
5,023,600 feet apd today holds the record as the largest 
lumber cargo ever set afloat. 

Adolf Meyer, the pioneer lumber dealer of San 
Francisco, was in Portland last week on a pleasure trip 
as member of the Flying Legion. Mr. Meyer has re- 
tired from active work but his business is still carried 
on at the old stand, under the old name. 

Lumber shipments by water from Portland for August 
came near smashing all records from this port with a 
total of 29,412,755 feet. Of this quantity, 14,666,735 
feet were sent to California, the remainder going to 
offshore ports. It shows an increase of 10,000,000 feet 
over shipments of corresponding month last year. 

H. D. Langille, Portland manager of James D. Lacey & 
Co., who has been in Chicago for some time, is expected 
home this week. Mr. Langille will probably leave for the 
East again shortly. 

Jay S. Hamilton, of the Jay S. Hamilton Lumber Co., 
with offices in the Lumbermen’s Building, made a trip to 
the company’s sawmill at Blackrock last week. The mill is 
in full operation. 

E. C. Michener, manager of the Lewis River Tie & Lum- 
ber Mills Association, this city, reports that but one of the 
association mills on the north fork of Lewis River is in 
operation. The association is holding out for $11 and will 
not do much cutting till this price is obtainable, as it is 
figured that the stumpage value warrants this price. The 
demand for ties is stronger than it has been for several 


months but the railroads here claim to be paying $9.50 only, 
although most manufacturers refuse that price. 

G. F. Holmes and F. W. McCoy are now engaged in the 
lumber selling business with offices in the Lumbermen’'s 
Building, operating under the name of the F:; W. McCoy 
Co. Until about a year ago they were engaged in logging 
on the Coweeman River on the Washington side of the 
Columbia. The company also deals in shingles, for which 
Mr. Holmes says the demand is strong, Prices have been 
advancing so rapidly of late that it is difficult to quote with 
safety. 
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SILO STOCK PRODUCTION. 


Figures furnished by the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association show that 57 lumber manufac- 
turing concerns shipped 37,581,306 feet of silo stock 
during the year ended August 1, 1912. This, of course, 
only indicates about half the amount shipped by all 
the silo manufacturing concerns of the Northwest, but 
it shows what a great industry this branch of the trade 
is becoming. 
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| LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Market Shows Better Tone—Forest Fires Do Consid- 

erable Damage—Great Activity in Shipping and in 
Vessel Construction. 
San Francisco, Sept. 2.—The tone of the lumber 
arket is better than a week ago and dealers are figur- 
¢ on a number of large requisitions for fir and red- 
od for local and State construction contracts. Gen- 
al business conditions are slightly improved; banks and 
nancial institutions are in fine condition and a great deal 
f money is going out to move the immense crops of the 
tate. A little later in the season the tide will turn, and 
here will be much more money in local circulation after 
he prosperous farmers and fruit growers begin to spend 
ioney freely. 

Forest fires have done considerable damage in various 
arts of the State, owing to the prolonged dry season, 

it the men of the Forest Service have done much to 
revent the spread of the flames and comparatively little 
alual'e timber has been destroyed. 

Domestic shipments of fir are still being made at the 
wrices that have prevailed for some time and many deal 
ers have failed to see the benefit of auupting innovations 
n the selling plan, although they are open to conviction 
f its proponents will show them the advantages to be 
btained by the change. 

The number of building contracts filed for record dur- 
ng last week was 110 representing a total investment in 
buildings of $166,719. This is below average for local 
building construction. Howev-r, there is a great deal 
of work being figured on thac will be let in the near 
future. Construction of large second-class hotels in the 
downtown districts continues to be a feature of building 
operations. The apartment houses maintain a lead over 
all others. Work will proceed shortly on the construc- 
tion of the large armory building in this city, for which 
plans were adopted some time ago. 


Shipping News in Brief. 

The steam schooner Davenport has been launched at the 
shipyard of Kruse & Banks on Coos Bay for J. O. Daven- 
port, this city, who will operate the vessel in the coasting 
lumber trade. A. F. Thane & Co., this city, recently sent 
the British steamer Strathardle to Eureka to load 2,250,000 
feet of redwood lumber for Australian ports. The Nor- 
wegian steamer Artemis is also loading 2,250,000 feet of 
redwood for Sydney and Newcastle, the shipment being 
made by the American Trading Co. : 

It is announced that the Pollerd Steamship Co. will let 
the contract shortly for two steam schooners which may 
be built at Aberdeen, Wash., or at Raymond. On account 
of the offshore demand for lumber it is probable that several 
sailing vessels will algp be built there or at Hoquiam. Ship- 
builders have been*asked to submit estimates 

It is reported that the Simpson Lumber Co. will shortly 
order the construction of a steam schooner as a sister ship 
to the A. M. Simpson, which went into commission a few 
months ago in the coasting trade. 


Offshore lumber shipments from San Francisco during 
last week included the following: 

Steamer Enterprise, Wonolulu—180,000 feet lumber ; 
schooner Muriel, Honoipu—7.000 feet lumber; steamer Aca- 
pulco, Central America—21,000 feet lumber, Mexico—3,000 
feet lumber. 

Offshore freights are steady and domestic freights are 
unchanged at $4.75 and $5.50. 

Earle S. Hicks, head of the Hicks-Hauptman Lumber 
Co., says that all of his steamers are busy in the coast- 
ing lumber trade. He has no fear of a slump in freights 
when the new steamers now building for the coast go 
into commission, as the increase in the number of saw- 
mills and the exposition building demand for lumber 
will supply plenty of cargoes for all of the ships. The 
increase in demand may reach 300,000,000 feet. 

The Sunset Lumber Co., successor to the Fandango 
company, has opened a yard in Alturas, where sidetrack 
privileges are allowed it. The company now has four 
yards in successful operation in Modoe County. 

A series of target tournaments, interstate, national 
and international, is to be one of the most powerful at- 
tractions of the Panama-Pacific Industrial Exposition. 
The leading shooting societies of California have formed 
a corporation, under the laws of the State, with a capital 
of $20,000, known as the International Shooting Festival 
Association of 1915, to promote the manly art of target 
shooting in all its branches, establish a federation of all 
shooting clubs, organizations and associations existing in 
California or in other localities that may elect to join 
the federation. Tournaments and contests are to be ar- 
ranged for representatives of the armies and navies of 
all nations, militia, police and shooting societies from all 
parts of the globe, and for fire-arms of all descriptions, 
so as to attract marksmen of all nations. Trophies, 
medals and eash prizes will be offered of such value that 
marksmen will be justified in coming from distant lands 
to take part in the tournament. Suitable ranges will be 
provided for all contests, and a sufficient number of tar- 
gets to accommodate any member of competitors. 


Personals, 


D. H. Steinmetz, vice president and general manager of 
the Standard Lumber Co., with Mrs. Steinmetz, spent iast 
week in the city in order to be with their son, who is con- 
valescing from an attack of typhoid, after undergoing treat- 
ment at a sanitarium. 

Ira B. Bennett, of Sanger, is among the recent arrivals 
from the South. 

I. B. Salsig, president and general manager of the EB. B. 
Salsig Lumber Co., is visiting his San Francisco office for a 
few days, after having spent the last two months in ex- 
pediting the work at Gualala and in the woods, where great 
numbers of redwood ties have been gotten out. The de- 
mand for these railroad ties still exceeds the supply and 
the market is firm. 

W. R. MeMillan, general superintendent of the Hammond 
Lumber Co., visited the San Francisco office of the cor- 








poration last week en route from Los Angeles to the 
plant at Samoan on Humboldt Bay. He found the work so 
well advanced on the new planing mill and door factory in 
Los Angeles that it will probably be in operation within 
the next five weeks. 

William G. Gosslin, of Portland, who has extensive tim- 
ber interests in the Northwest, is visiting San Francisco 
with Mrs. Gosslin and daughter. 

C. D. Danaher, head of the Danaher Pine Co., spent sev- 
eral days in the city last week with his family, while en 
route to his home in Tacoma after visiting ~his big sawmill 
at Pino Grande, Cal. The plant is operating steadily on. 
, white pine timber cutting about 180,000 feet of lumber 
daily. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 
Los ANGELES, CaL., Sept. 2.—Lumber shipped into 
Los Angeles by water during the fiscal year just ended 
reached a total of 627,753,000 feet, an increase of 
74,425,000 feet over the preceding fiscal year, according 
to statisties just compiled by the United States collector 
of customs for Los Angeles. Lumber shipped into Los 
Angeles by water during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1911, totaled 555,328,000 feet, and at that time it was 
announced that the figures were greater than for any 
other port in the United States for the same period. 
The increased building activity of Los Angeles, the 
suburbs and the contributing inland territory is cred- 
ited with being the cause of the record breaking ship- 
ments. The records, as completed, show that during the 
fiscal year just closed there were shipped into Los 
Angeles, in addition to the lumber, 245,797,000 shingles, 
7,238,000 shakes, 85,840,000 laths, 323,840 railroad ties, 
11,499 piles, 31,861 poles and 32,294 posts. In all lines 
of building material there was a considerable increase 
over the shipments of the previous fiscal year. Shakes 
and lath show an exceptional increase. The lath shipped 
into Los Angeles for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, 
totaled 60,740,000, The inerease in shipments this year 
was approximately 25,000,000. Shakes shipped into Los 
Angeles by water during the fiscal year ended a year ago 
totaled 5,980,000. Thus the increase this year is con- 
siderably more than 1,000,000. i 
The lumber and material men have known for months 
that the building activity of Los Angeles was unprece- 
dented in its history. The dull summer season almost 
failed to materialize and it was well into August before 
there was a slackening of the volume of business. The 
dull period lasted less than two weeks and now the 
activity is in fuli swing again with no prospects of a 
let-up until next summer. The tremendous progress in 
building operations is shown by the official figures for 
the first six months of 1912, which have just been com- 
piled. They disclose that since January 1 there have 
been issued 10,644 permits authorizing improvements 
aggregating $21,514,295, compared with 7,880 permits 
and $15,140,453 valuation for the corresponding period 
in 1911, an increase of 2,764 in number of permits and 
$6,370,842 in valuation. With the record of four months 
in construction yet to be added to the total for 1912 
the lumbermen and contractors expect that the total 
valuation for 1912 will be in excess of $33,000,000, or 
approximately more than $11,000,000 over the total ex- 
pengitures for 1911. 
The classified report of the city building department 
for August shows that all former records for any pre- 
vious month in the history of Los Angeles for permits 
granted have been smashed. The total number of per- 
mits granted was 1,571, compared with 1,280 for 
August, 1911, and 1,347 in October, 1911, the previous 
high figure for a month. The total valuation was 
$3,212,007. Of these permits and this valuation 1,440 
permits were for frame construction buildings with a 
valuation of $1,779,376. 
Lumber dealers are authority for the assurance that 
the outlying territory has kept pace with the city, and 
the demand for various grades of lumber and other 
building materials remains strong in all parts of this 
section of the State. The suburban and country yards 
were stocked up early this year with a view to a usual 
demand, and now the stocks are already seriously de- 
pleted and a number of sales were made last week to 
dealers who thought they would not have to place any 
further orders until January. . 





FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PORT. 


San Dieco, Cau., Sept. 4.—Work on the million-dollar 
harbor improvement in San Diego bay is under way, the 
two main contracts having been awarded by the common 
council, 

Col. R. E. Twitchell and Col. H. A. Jastro, two of 
the New Mexico commissioners to the Panama-California 
Exposition to be held here in 1915, were in this city last 
week and selected the site upon which the New Mexico 
section is to be located, and the flag of that State now 
floats over the site. 

The final rafts of the season, consigned to the Benson 
Lumber Co., have reached this port in safety after their 
long journey from the Columbia River. In all about 
25,000,000 feet of lumber was brought down in that 
manner this summer. 

Recent receipts from local yards include 433,000 feet 
of redwood brought by the steam schooner Bowdoin 
from Eureka for the San Diego Lumber Co.; the Ray- 
mond with 750,000 feet for the Russ yard; the Norwood 
from Aberdeen with 300,000 feet for the Russ; the 
Yosemite from the Columbia with 350,000 feet of pine 
for the McCormick, Western and Russ yards; the Olson 
and Mahoney with 750,000 feet of lumber and 6,000 
bundles of lath; the Klamath from Humboldt River 
with a part cargo of 40,000 feet for the MecCormicks; 





No. 3 Birch 


is now available in quantities ] 
and quality that is attracting 
the attention of box con- 
cerns looking for material to 
take the place of White Pine. 
Birch is softer and sounder 
than most of the Northern 
Hardwoods and is easy to 
work. Ask for a quotation 
from any of the firms shown 
below and be assured of 
good values. 
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G. W. JONES LUMBER CO, 
Appleton, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
RIB LAKE LUMBER CO., 
Rib Lake, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 


1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 


JOHN OELHAFEN, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND 
& LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, I!I. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 

Cc. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CO., 
Tomah, Wis. 


WORCESTER LBR, CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 




















the Alcatraz with 186,000 feet for the same; the Gray’s 
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White Pine 


WE MUST MOVE AT ONCE: 


lcar 4", and 3 cars 6" “D” Select 

2 cars each 8" and 10" “D” Select 

2 cars 5-4 and 1 car 6-4 “D” Select F 
2 cars 4-4 “D” and Better 6 ft. : 
4 cars 4-4 “D” and Better 8 ft. 

2 cars each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop 
lcar each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 3 Shop = 
2 cars 8-4 No. 3 Shop 

4 cars each 5-4 and 6-4x12" No. 2 Common 

4 cars each 6, 8 and 10° No. 2 Common 


Please Write For Prices. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CoO. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 











































SHINGLES 


WHITE 
CEDAR | _TIEs, Posts 
AND POLES 


MENOMINEE WHITE CEDAR CO. 


Manufacturers, - - MARINETTE, WIS. 































G. X. Wendling, Pres. R.M. Cross, Vice-Pres. H. Nathan, Sec. & Treas: 


Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers | BRANCHES: 
Douglas Fir Lumber ——- 

‘. en : eon Bidg. 

Washington Red Cedar Siding & Shingles Seattle, Washington. 
California Redwood Lumber, Henry Bldg. 

Siding and Shingles Minneapolis, Minn. 

rT o. 99 | Security B’k Bldg. 

Celebrated “* Weed Quality Salt Lake City, Utah, 

California White Pine Doors and Sash | Judge Bldg. 





Southwestern Sales Office: | 


General Office: 
Kansas City, Mo. 
715 R. A. Long Building. | 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Flood Building. 

































MIXED 
CARS 


FOR THE 


RETAIL 
TRADE. | 


Largest manufacturers in the Inland Empire 
Prompt Shipments. 


Washington Mill Company, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Doors, K. D. Frames 
Columns, Mouldings 


Finishing Lumber 
Fill Out with Yard Stock 


Quick Service. 
Get Catalogue. 
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Harbor with 350,000 feet for the San Diego Lumber 
Co.; the Nehalem with 300,000 feet, also for the Me- 
Cormick yard; the Santa Barbara with 300,000 feet for 
the Western Lumber Co.; the Saginaw, from Willipa, 
with 750,000 feet for the same. 





A PROGRESSIVE LUMBER AND 
ORGANIZATION, 


San Francisco, Cau., Sept. 2.—A wholesale lumber 
and shipping organization that during the last five years 
has built up an extensive business is the Hicks-Haupt- 
man Lumber Co., of San Francisco, organized in 1907. 
The officers of the Hicks-Hauptman company are 8. M. 
Hauptman, president; Walter C. Ball, vice president, 
and E. 8. Hicks, secretary, treasurer and general man- 
ager. The Hicks-Hauptman Lumber Co. is capitalized 
at $200,000 and besides its wholesale and shipping busi- 
ness is interested in the Federal Mill Co. and the Dono- 
van Lumber Co., the former having a capacity of 40,- 
000,000 feet and the latter 60,000,000 feet annually, the 
plants being located at Aberdeen, Wash. 

The Hicks-Hauptman Navigation Co. is an allied con- 
cern, owning the steamships Francis H. Leggett, Temple 
E. Dorr, Nehalem, and J. B. Stetson and the schooner 
Forest Home, the Hicks-Hauptman Lumber Co. being 
the managing owner. The officers of the Hicks-Haupt- 


SHIPPING 





STEAM SCHOONER . 


~ 


B. STETSON 


man Navigation Co. are 8. M. Hauptman, president; 
Harvey W. Swift, vice president; B. F. Shepherd, treas- 
urer, and Earl S. Hicks, secretary and general manager. 
This company was organized last February and consoli 
dated the various shipping interests controlled by the 
Hicks-Hauptman company in one concern. It has a 
capital of $450,000. Mr. Swift, vice president of the 
company, is one of the leading sugar pine manufacturers 
in California, president of the Fresno Flume & Lumber 
Co., Fresno, besides being interested in other enterprises. 
Mr. Shepherd is also a resident of Fresno, where he is 
interested in various undertakings. 

The Francis H. Leggett is one of the finest lumber 
carriers engaged in the coastwise business, being a steel 
vessel with a capacity for 1,500,000 feet of lumber and 
It was built at Newport News for the 
Hammond Lumber Co., which concern owned it until it 
passed into the hands of the Hicks-Hauptman Navigation 
Co. It is equipped with a towing machine and for many 
years was used by the Hammond Lumber Co. in towing 
its rafts of logs from the Columbia River south. Last 
spring the Leggett towed the schooner Meteor to Panama 
from the Columbia River, taking about 2,500,000 feet 
of lumber. The J. B. Stetson is a steam schooner with 
a capacity for 900,000 feet of lumber and about 60 
passengers; the Nehalem has a capacity for 850,000 feet 
of lumber; the Temple E. Dorr has a capacity for 
800,000 feet of lumber, and the Forest Home, a sailing 
vessel, carries 950,000 feet. 

There has been an active demand for tonnage this 
year for carrying coastwise lumber that so far shows 
no abatement. The situation may be somewhat relieved 
with the advent of a dozen or so new steam schooners 


75 passengers. 




















that are now under construétion and that will be in com 














STEAMSHIP FRANCIS H, LEGGETT. 
PART OF THE FLEET QWNED 





STEAM SCHOONER TEMPLE E. DORR. 
BY THE HICKS-HAUPTMAN NAVIGATION CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


mission by the first of the coming year. The vessels 0: 
the Hicks-Hauptman Lumber Co. have the letters ‘‘ H-H’’ 
on a red background painted on their smoke stacks. 
This sign of the line is noticeable in lumber shippin: 
ports from Bellingham to Panama, The management is 
active and agressive. Mr. Hicks is a native of Menom 
inee, Mich., where he learned the lumber business, goin: 
to the Pacific coast 10 years ago, since which time bh: 
has had practical experience in redwood, California pin 
and North Coast lumber. His associate, Mr. Hauptma: 
is also active in Charles R. MeCormick & Co. and it 
allied concerns, engaged in manufacturing, wholesalin, 
and shipping. The offices of the Hicks-Hauptman con 
pany are in a comfortable suite on the fourth floor o 
the Newhall Building on California Street, San Fran 
cisco. A branch office, under the supervision of J. G 
Cushing, is maintained in the Central Building, Lo 
Angeles, from which the company’s southern Californi: 
business is looked after. 


FIR LOGS ADVANCE IN PRICE. 


PORTLAND, Ore., Aug. 31.—Vir logs in the Columbi: 
River district will advance $1 a thousand feet Septem 
ber 1 as a result of scarcity and a strong demand. ‘Th 
demand has been increasing the last two or thre 
months but logging camp operators have not felt justi 
fied in advancing the price before, realizing that th 
mills have been operating for more than a year on a 
very small margin. Now that lumber prices are firme: 
and better established the loggers feel justified in get 
ting a share of the profit that should come from their 
investment. The new basis will be $7, $10 and $13. 

There is a searcity of logs on the Columbia River, the 
surplus in the water being much below normal for this 
time of year and the demand continues brisk. While 
practically all of the camps are in operation some are 
not putting in logs to their full capacity because of 
being busy with extensions of logging roads into new 
bodies of timber. Three or four camps that operated 
last year have cut out, and this, too, tends to reduce 
the total output to a considerable extent. Under exist- 
ing conditions it is not at all likely that any surplus 
will accumulate until late in the year as the daily out 
put of the combined logging camps does not greatly 
exceed the daily consumption of the mills. 

Cedar logs are scarce and shingle men are forced to 
pay $11 and $12 a thousand, according to grade. 

The camps were closed down the greater part of July 
and August and during that time the surplus was 
worked off to such an extent that when operations were 
resumed the available logs in the water represented less 
than a month’s run. That the mills were not heavily 
stocked up has since been demonstrated by the steady 
reduction of this surplus. 


QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 


DENVER, CoLo., Sept. 4.—Whitney Newton has an 
nounced his retirement from the active management of 
the Ideal Cement Co. and his intention to oecupy a 
suite of rooms in the First National Bank Building here. 
After the first of the year he will establish general head- 
quarters for the Pagosa Lumber Co. in the same building. 

The mills of the Pagosa Lumber Co. are now running 
full time with about 300 men, and shipping an average 
of 21 cars a day Much of this lumber is consigned to 
Denver. 








Clark Pelton, manager for the Laramie Lumber Co., who 
recently visited Foxpark, Albany and Centennial, says the 
burning of the Bergstrom & McClure sawmill at Foxpark 
recently entailed a complete loss to the company. 

T. P. White left Sunday for a two weeks’ trip through 
Wyoming, Utah and the Colorado western slope. At Salt 
Lake City he will be joined by Mrs. White, who has been 
visiting for several months at their former home in 
Aberdeen, Wash. 

Dan G. Lilley has returned from a three weeks’ trip to 
mills in the Northwest and Coast points. He reports con- 
ditions much improved in that section. 

W. D. Conover is making his initial trip as a lumber 
salesman, covering several eastern Colorado and Nebraska 
points. From the number and size of the orders he is 
sending in he has found his vocation. 

The following dealers were Denver visitors last week: 
ID. (. Donovan, Longmont; U, J. Warren, Fort Morgan; 
W. HH. Esworthy, Longmont, and Wilbur Newton, Pueblo. 
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THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


shippers Face Severe Transportation Problem—Dry 

Stocks Unusually Scarce—Prices at Mills at High 

Levels. 

flouston, TEXx., Sept. 2.—Two things that are giving 

e manufacturers of lumber in this territory a great 
deal of concern are where to get the lumber with which 
, fill the orders swamping them and where to get the 
us in which to ship the lumber that is available. The 
ir shortage is the burden of every report from manu- 
icturer, Wholesaler and retailer. Shippers confront the 
iardest problem they have had to face in many years 
in the matter of transportation facilities. The move- 
uent of cotton was a little late in beginning, but the 
rop is now being harvested in a hurry and sent to 
narket with a rush. In order to facilitate the cotton 
movement the Santa Fe Railway has put on two special 
otton trains daily from north Texas to Galveston, these 
-otton trains being operated on schedule like the passen- 
ver trains, the idea being to deliver to the docks at 
Galveston every morning these trainloads of the fleecy 
taple. As long as there are ample steamship facilities 
for handling the cotton out of the port this will be a 
zreat, help, but when vessels begin to get scarce and the 
cotton is not moved rapidly from the port there is every 
reason to expect a congestion even worse than anything 
of the kind that shippers have ever before had to con- 
tend with—and they have been up against some hard 
propositions of this kind. A few weeks ago a well- 
informed lumbermen who had made a tour of the Pan- 
handle section of Texas reported that in that section the 
crops were practically a loss, because the rains came 
too late to be of any practical benefit. It is now 
reported from Amarillo, however, that the wheat har- 
vest is nearly over in that section and that the Pan- 
handle of Texas has garnered more than 3,000,000 
bushels of wheat—which is not bad for a section whose 
crops were supposed to have been a failure. In fact, 
there is no complaint from any section of the State of a 
complete crop failure. The drouths have been the cause 
of short yields in some sections, but these have been 
more than compensated for in the enormous yields in 
other sections, and Texas is sending to market this year 
big erops of corn, wheat and cotton—all of which helps 
to make business good for the lumber trade, but at the 
same time makes it extremely difficult to secure ears in 
which to ship lumber. 

The demand for lumber is all that could possibly be 
desired. It is no longer a question of hustling for busi- 
ness on the part of:the manufacturers, but, rather, the 
exercise of proper discrimination in going through the 
long list of inquiries daily received and selecting those 
items that can best be filled from stocks available and 
then hustling the cars in which to make shipments. Dry 
stocks are exceedingly scarce and there have been no 
accumulations of yard stocks at any of the milling plants 
in the Texas-Louisiana district. Values are more satis- 
factory to the manufacturers than they have been for a 
number of years. In fact, the question of price does not 
cut such an important figure in the placing of business 
as does that of making delivery. Dimension continues 
to take on strength and No. 1 dimension of 10- to 
20-foot lengths is being quoted at straight list—and not 
only being quoted at that figure, but is being sold at 
that. An encouraging feature of the situation is the 
strength being shown in flooring, ceiling, siding and 
finish. It is generally reported that there are to be 
early advances covering all items on the left-hand side 
of the list. In fact, flooring has advanced sharply 
already, and one instance was noted during the week 
of an order for five cars of flooring offered at $3 off the 
list being turned down by the manufacturer, who held 
out for a better price. This, too, in face of the fact 
that flooring has been ruling at $4 to $4.50 off list. 
Even the lowly drop siding, which has been the weakest 
item on the list for a long time, is taking om new 
strength and is commanding a better price than has been 
the case at any other time this year. 


Exporters Skirmishing. 


The heavy demagd and good prices for yard stock are 
combining to make it an extremely difficult matter for 
the buyer of export material to fill his requirements and 
exporters are skirmishing around at a lively rate among 
the manufacturers of yellow pine in an effort to buy the 
material for which they stand in such great need. 
Especially is this true as regards mills situated at some 
distance from the ports and which have to pay a larger 
freight rate on their material delivered at the ports 
than do the mills more favorably situated for handling 
this trade. When yard stock demand and prices are 
normal, or below, the interior mills find it more profit- 
able to manufacture export material, but with yard 
stock demand and prices both up as they now are they 
prefer to handle that trade and let the exporters go else- 
where for their material, except at especially fancy 
prices. On the other hand, mills located on the water 
front where they can reach the ship’s side with their 
material by barge have a distinct advantage in that they 
are not so apt to be tied up by a lack of ears, and when 
the railroads find it impossible to supply them with the 
cars necessary to handle their yard orders they can turn 
their attention almost wholly to the export trade and 
keen doing business at a satisfactory profit. 

Railroad buying continues to increase in volume, and 
all the mills in this territory are being flooded with busi- 
ness of this kind. Purchasing agents for the railroads 
are not finding it an easy matier, by any means, to place 


their requirements and it is a scramble all the time. As 
has been reported several times recently, a great deal of 
material is being purchased for the National Lines of 
Mexico, and manufacturers are looking forward to a 
greater demand from that republic when normal condi- 
tions are restored. Some of the big trunk lines in Texas 
are still dickering with the mills for large supplies of 
material, and indications are that the demand for rail- 
road material will continue well along into next year. 
Regulation heart track ties,are selling at $16.50, with 
bridge ties bringing $17.50, while stringers are bringing 
the best prices that have prevailed in many years. 

At Waco, the flourishing metropolis of central Texas 
and the home of one of the largest lumber concerns 
doing business in the South, a new financial institution 
is being organized with a hustling young lumberman at 
its head. This is the Lumbermen’s Security & Trust Co., 
with a capital of $100,000, which has made application 
for a charter. W. W. Cameron, head of the Cameron 
Lumber Co., heads the directorate of this new institu- 
tion, which will have its offices in the Cameron Building. 
Some of the strongest business men of central Texas 
are members of the board of directors, and the new 
institution promises to become one of the strongest and 
most important financial enterprises in the State. 

Announcement was made a few days ago of the 
appointment of A. S. Vandervoort as general manager 
and agent for the Carter Building in Houston, succeed- 
ing the late Sam T. Swinford, who held that position 
from the time the building was completed until his 
death. Harry G. Swinford is retained as assistant man- 
ager and secretary of the company, a position he has 
held for some time under his father. 


The Hand of Welcome. 


Houston lumbermen have been extending the glad hand 
this week to George M. Duncan, general manager of the 
Douglas Fir Sales Co., of Portland, Ore., who is back at 
his old home for a combined business and pleasure visit. 
Mr. Duncan was one of the live wires in the yellow pine 
trade in Texas before going to the Northwest. He reports 
the business outlook on the west coast as rosy as it is in 
the yellow pine territory, but fears a pronounced car short- 
age such as shippers in this section are now wrestling with. 

R. C. Gebhart, manager for Gebhart, Williams & Fenet, 
who operate a mill at Carolina, Tex., was in Houston last 
week, accompanied by Mrs. Gebhart. They have been spend- 
ing their vacation at Port O'Connor and were en route 
10ome. 

J. L. Carr, who calls on the Texas retail lumbermen in 
the interest of the Big Tree Lumber Co., of Houston, spent 
several days at headquarters last week. 

Hugo Forschheimmer, exporter, of New Orleans, La., ac- 
companied by A. Milech, Beaumont representative of the 
company, visited Houston last week and called on the lum- 
ber manufacturers. He reports an unusually strong demand 
from the other side for yellow pine, but is having much 
trouble in securing the material necessary to fill his orders 

I. C. Hatch, general sales agent for the coal department 
of the Central Coal & Coke Co., with headquarters in Kan- 
sas City, and Howard Davis, superintendent of the same 
company’s big mill at Kennard, were in Houston during the 
week. 

D. H. Connor, who has been representing the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. in northern Texas, with headquarters at Dallas, 
has severed his connection with that company and in future 
will occupy a similar position with the Beaumont Lumber 
Co., still making the north Texas metropolis his headquar- 
ters. 

L. W. Stephens, of the Nona Mills Co., of Beaumont, and 
Ed Bower, of the Continental Lumber Co., Houston, re- 
turned last week from a pleasant vacation spent in Colo- 
rado, where they enjoyed some successful. hunting. 

M. Krauss, of the Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., of New Or- 
leans, called on local lumbermen last week in an effort to 
place some big schedules. 

A. A. Dumm, sales manager for the Sabine Lumber Co., 
has left for Parsons, Kan., where he will visit his old home, 
and from there will go to St. Louis on a business trip, visit- 
ing the home offices of his company. 

Efforts by individual members of the lumber fraternity 
in Houston to secure a hearing before the city commis- 
sioners on the question of repealing or amending the build- 
ing ordinance forbidding the use of wooden shingles on any 
building within the city limits have so far proved unavail- 
ing, as the mayor has not summoned the commissioners for 
such conference. Quiet work along this line is still being 
prosecuted, especially by representatives of the cypress 
shingle manufacturers, and it is hoped that pressure may 
vet be brought to bear to force a hearing and a probable 
amendment of the ordinance. 





A RECENT TEXAS PROJECT. 


Houston, Tex., Sept. 3—Plans for the early begin- 
ning of construction work on the Orange & Northeast- 
ern Railroad are rapidly materializing and it is ex- 
pected that within six months actual construction work 
will be in progress on this new road, which will mean 
much for Orange and which is destined to prove an 
important factor in the lumber industry of Texas and 
Louisiana. Ed Kennedy, of Houston, has been elected 
president of this railroad, with W. H. Stark, E. W. 
Brown, and G. M. Sells, of Orange, vice presidents. G. 
M. Sells is secretary and F. H. Farwell treasurer. 

Several well-known Houston capitalists are included 
in the directorate. G. M. Sells, one of the vice presi- 
dents and secretary of the company, is cashier of the 
Orange National Bank, while the other vice presidents 
and treasurer are members of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co. and directors of the First National Bank, 
of Orange, of which W. H. Stark is president. Co- 
incident with the organization of this company and 
the maturing of plans for the early beginning of con- 
struction work, plans are being made for the building 
of a bridge across Sabine River at Orange, connecting 
that city with the proposed new town of East Orange, 
which is to be the terminus of the new railroad, and 
A. M. Blodgett, head of the Blodgett Construction Co., 
who built the great Galveston Causeway, has recently 
been in Orange making estimates on the proposed 
bridge and discussing the matter with the officers of 
the Commercial Club, of that city. 
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The Homeot Quality 


OF 
Pacific Coast Forest Products. 


Just the kind of stock that 1s 
needed today by Eastern dealers 
to meet the demands of an exact- 
ing trade can be had by sending 
your orders to us. We control 
the output of eighteen large and 
modernly equipped mills in the 
State of Washington and can 
ship promptly 


rioonnc | OLD GROWTH | racrosy 
FINISH YELLOW FIR STOCK 


For Yard or 
Soft, Odorless \ PRU C E Factory 
Milk Wh.te } Purposes. 


Red Cedar Siding and Finish, 
Premium Brand Red Cedar 
Shingles, Spars, Piling, Timbers, 
Silo and Tank Material, Sash and 
Door Cut Stock, Box Shooks, 
Veneered Products, Turned 
Stock, Lath and Mouldings. 





For Associated Mills of 
Grays and Willapa Harbors, 
( Washington) 


OF 


Combined Annual Capacity:— 


1,000,000,000 Feet Lumber. 
225,000,000 Pieces Lath. 
300,000,000 Shingles. 





GENERAL SALES OFFICE:— 


Aberdeen, Washington. 








DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES: 
CHICAGO, ILL.—1351 Marquette Bldg— 
A. J. Sine, Dist. Mgr.; M. E.» Botts, Dist. Salesman. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN—530 Lumber Exchange— 
M. T. Owens, Dist. Mgr.; G.O. Wyatt, Dist. Salesman. 


OMAHA, NEB.—664 Branders Bidg— 
J. A. Shaw, Dist. Mgr.; J. J. Bonekemper, Dist. Salesman. 


DENVER, COLO.—428 First Nat’l Bank Bldg— 
T. P. White, Dist. Mgr. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—307 Main St.— 
J. J. Stewart, Dist. Salesman. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y.—2789 Valentine Ave.— 
C. E. Littell, Dist. Salesman. 


TACOMA, WASH.—P. 0. Box 267—T. W. Tebb, Dist. M@r. 





INLAND EMPIRE and DAKOTAS—O, Roesner, Trav. Salesman. 
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There’s no denying the fact that the tendency of 


the average home-builder today is towards big- 


ger values and in doors there’s nothing like our 


Soft Yellow Fir Doors 


These are the doors with vertical stiles and 
rails and natural figured panels. We make a 
specialty of flat veneered panels, rotary cut, 
giving a beautiful effect. Ask about the 
Yakima’. That's it! For close competi- 
tion they are clinchers. The profit on these 
doors at our prices is worth looking into. 
Why don’t you do it today ? 
We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, Finish, 


Siding, Columns — in fact pretty much every- 
thing a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative. 

HARRY L. FULLER, - 708 Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W.C.ASHENFELTER, - - - Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 
Middle West Representative. 


((- —) 
The Polleys Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. MISSOULA, MONT. 


Idaho White Pine 






































California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 














(SEND US YOUR 2 inant | 
J { 











Cargo and Rail 
Shipments. 





HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


Cedar Shingles 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS 








California Sugar & White Pine 


Idaho, Montana and Oregon 
WESTERN WHITE PINE 


Shop & Better, Com. Boards, Bevel 
Siding, Moulding, Cut Stock, etc. 








LET ME QUOTE YOU. 


ALLAN H. DAUGHARTY, McCormick Blag., 
CHICAGO. 








tee BOXES hors 
PHOENIX LUMBER CO. 


E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Mgr. SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 

















A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Sept. 3.—There is a good demand 
for all kinds of lumber and a steady movement of sash, 
door and millwork material. The call for car and rail- 
road material is a feature of the trade, as well as the 
demand for lumber for export. Crops here bid fair to 
be excellent this season. The weather has helped the 
growing rice crops and its harvesting has begun. Trade 
generally continues to improve. Probably at no other 
time in history has there been impending such progress- 
ive movement and general development as at present. 

Work on the Sabine-Neches Canal is progressing, and 
indications are the canal will be completed by May 1. 
The chamber of commerce is eager to complete arrange- 
ments for wharf facilities and has considered the erec- 
tion of sheds and warehouses on the wharf. A committee 
has been appointed to visit the wharves at New Orleans 
and Galveston to inquire into the cost of erecting wharf- 
age at those ports. ‘There is a hearty cooperation of the 
citizens in the movement to make the opening of the 
eanal a grand jubilee. 

The schooner Martha was taken in tow at Sabine Pass 
by the tug Chief, owned by the Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Co., and towed to Orange. The vessel had just 
returned from a voyage to Mexico, where it delivered a 
eargo of lumber for the Lutcher & Moore company. 

Col. Sam Park, of Houston, recently passed through hers 
en route from Merryville, La., to Houston. Col. Park be- 
lieves the country is on the eve of a general revival of 
trade. He says the lumber trade is in better condition; that 
there is a better Cemand for lumber and an upward trend 
of values. 

. W. Stephens, of Dallas, sales manager in northern 
Texas for the Nona Mills Co., was among recent visitors, 
and stated the lumber situation was very satisfactory ; that 
the yard and retail lumber trade in Texas is brisk and that 
there is an upward tendency in the lumber market. He 
attributes the improvement in the lumber trade to the fact 
that crops in Texas are in good condition and that the 
people are able to build more houses and consume more 
lumber. j 

W. H. Aldridge, president of the Aldridge Lumber Co., of 
Aldridge ; Boykin, formerly of Beaumont, but now of 
Houston, prominent in lumber circles; Capt. Thomas Waties, 
of the Cameron Lumber Co., at Houston; J. H. Baber, gen 
eral manager for the Tyler County Lumber Co., of Warren; 
Cc. P. Myer, manager of the mills of the Kirby Lumber Co., 
of Houston, with headquarters at Silsbee; D. K. Newsum, 
sales manager for the Beaumont Lumber Co., at San An 
tonio, and R. M. Hallowell, vice president and general 
manager of the Industrial Lumber Co., at Elizabeth, La.. 
were also recent visitors. 








FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 

ORANGE, TEX., Sept. 3.—While a tremendous cry for 
ears is heard from the Southwest ard from even nearby 
points in Louisiana, the car shortage here has not yet 
fully materialized, although the rumblings can be heard 
near at hand. All the saw and planing mills are in 
full operation. 

There is a marked tendency in effect among the local 
millmen to deal nrore directly with the consumer than 
heretofore in order to save the middleman’s expense to 
both manufacturer and consumer and to save time 
in the transaction. The increased business with the 
millmen is responsible for the gradual change in the 
eustom of disposing of lumber. The sawmill men contend 
that in shipping lumber to the yards there is an extra 
expense incurred in the unloading of cars and stacking 
the lumber away in the sheds where it has to be again 
sorted out and moved to the place of consumption, 
whereas it could go direct from the mill to the con 
sumer. 

The fact that the Chinese Government is urging the 
natives to rebuild their houses and places of business de 
stroyed during the revolution has had an encouraging 
effect on the lumber manufacturers here, as it will have 
a tendency to boost the export trade. 

The enthusiastic efforts on the part of cotton farmers 
of Texas and other States to gather their crops as 
rapidly as possible by employing colored help from the 
sawmill districts has caused a shortage of help in many 
sections of southeastern Texas and southwestern Louisi 
ana. 

The export trade is improving with the interior trade 
and the general belief is that the regular line steamers to- 
gether with the tramp steamers will soon be able to 
handle the traffic with more dispatch from this to the 
other side and relieve the congested situation. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 3.—R. A. Long, president of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., has bought a 1,000-acre farm 
near Hickman’s Mills, a suburb of Kansas City, and 
plans to establish a model farm there. The land was 
bought for $200,000 and Mr. Long plans to spend 
$300,000 in beautifying it. He will pay special atten- 
tion to landscape gardening. On the farm will be kept 
the blooded horses which have won so many prizes when 
driven by Mr. Long’s daughter, Miss Loula Long. 
Fancy horses will be bred on the farm also and the plan 
is to make it rival the best farms of the Kentucky blue 
grass district. ‘The farm is to be a country home for 
the family as well as a show place and a breeding farm 
for horses. 

The most important change in the market for building 
materials is the increase in the price of cement. The last 
few months has seen a rise of more, than 100 per cent 
in price and the end of the increase apparently is not 
yet at hand. Prices of lumber are very firm, with ad- 
vances in many items. The demand, as a rule, is strong 
for the supply and in several items, notably oak, southern 
pine dimension and red cedar siding, there is a decided 
dearth of stock. In no line is there a large supply. Car 
material still is very active and the country demand is 
increasing. 

The corn crop practically is made. The only con- 
tingency in the way of a record yield is early frost, and 
such a thing is almost unknown in this territory. The 
latter part of the summer has been ideal for corn, hay 


and fall crops of all kinds and the season, everyth ng 
considered, is the most prosperous one this section !:as 
had for several years. 

Building in Kansas City has been more active this sva- 
son than heretofore in the history of the city. Fyom 
January 1 to August 30 the building permits issued in 
this city totaled $8,028,204, a gain of $1,421,963 over he 
same period in 1911. In August the permits tota oq 
$1,016,150, a gain of $138,979 over August, 1911. 





IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD 








IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Yellow Pine Market Best in Years—Demand Exceeils 
Supply—Orders Placed Freely with No Regard jor 
Price. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 2.—As a whole the yellow pire 
business is better than it has been since 1906, while in 
some instances it is betier than it has ever been in {ie 
history of the lumber trade. Last week most of tie 
large yellow pine concerns took their traveling salesnion 
off the road and sent them home on enforced vacations 
because there is no more lumber to sell. The demand is 
largely in excess of the supply and there is no further 
need to solicit business until there is an opportun 
to accumulate dry stocks and some possibility of getti 
the stock shipped after it is manufactured. 

There never has been such a demand for lumber sin 
the record-breaking year of 1906. The demand has | 
come a panic. Orders are being placed with reputal 
houses carte blanche as to prices. The one thing t 
buyers are clamoring for is stock, no matter how o| 
tained or how much it costs. Mill stocks have becon 
hopelessly exhausted. Millmen have taken extraordina: 
precautions to protect themselves. Some are refusin 
to ship any low-grade lumber on account of the growir 
car shortage, preferring to conserve their car supply 
for upper grades. While the car situation varies, as a 
general rule the mills are getting only 50 per cent of 
their requirements at this time. 

Meanwhile the scramble for lumber is so great that 
prices have soared in some instances far over the list. 
Many items are bringing better prices than they ever 
have in their history. For example, No. 3. shortleat 
dimension is bringing $10 at the mill this week. No. 2 
common in 2 by 10 from 16- to 20-foot lengths brings 
as high as $1 over list. All 16-foot No. 2 dimension is 
searce and saleable at list and over. No. 2 flooring is 
bringing straight list. The mills are playing safe in 
refusing any business they can not handle, but there is 
a class of wholesalers who are ‘‘stuck’’ on orders they 
have accepted and can not get shipped. The outlook as 
far as the use of lumber is concerned is very bright, 
although in spots where crops have failed the business 
has been hurt. For instance, in parts of Illinois and 
Indiana wheat will not make more than half a crop on 
account of late planting. In Oklahoma where the crops 
are excellent the proceeds this year will go largely to- 
ward making up the deficits of last year. Thus after 
many years the long suffering yellow pine lumberman ap 
pears to be coming into his own. 


js Jn = 


Supply Business Gradually Improving. 


Not before since the memorable year of 1906, when 
business in all lines was so good that sales managers 
selected their orders and threw the others into the waste 
basket, has business in the mill supply line been as good 
as it is now. The improvement is being felt in all lines 
that cater to the sawmill and retail lumber industry. 
Curtiss & Co. report a great deal of inquiry lately, 
especially for sawmills of the portable type, indicating 
that the owners of small timber tracts are now begin 
ning to operate them. The Hall & Brown Wood Working 
Machinery Co. reports that its inquiries and orders 
show remarkable improvement. During the last few 
years the lumber business was so bad that the operators 
refused to buy needed machinery and resorted to patch- 
ing. Now the old machinery will not stand any more 
patches and the operators are buying new equipment 
vigorously. Fisher & Davis report their trade in small 
sawmills picking up. The Wagner Electrie Co. reports 
trade improving among the sawmills and woodworking 
plants. The Wesco Supply Co. reports trade booming 
in all lines. The Bowman-Blackman Machine Tool Co. 
reports trade opening up better than it has in a number 
of years. The Broderick & Bascomb Rope Co. reports 
an improvement in inquiries and orders from the sawmill 
trade all over the country. Trade on the Pacifie coast 
is especially heavy just now. The A. Leschen & Sons 
Rope Co. reports a lively trade awakening. 

The trade volume has been materially increased during 
the last week or two. Makers of log wagons all report 
a reviving trade. The Gestring Wagon Co. reports a de 
cided improvement. The Espenschied Wagon Co. reports 
business showing remarkable rejuvenation. The Webe1 
& Damme Wagon Co. reports trade much improved in all 
lines. The Century Manufacturing Co. reports a good 
trade with sawmills. Horses and mules are selling 
briskly at the National Stock Yards in East St. Louis. 
This large market supplies a great part of the sawmill! 
trade of the South. Railway equipment people like 
Walter A. Zelnicker, Handlan, Buck, More, Jones Brass 
Co. and the St. Louis Railway Equipment Co. all report 
a nice business. From the above it would appear that 
sawmill operators, who have been obliged to get along 
for a number of years with their old, patched-up equip- 
ment on account of the fact that they have not made 
any money, are now coming to market for entire new out 
fits. They appear to be buying everything from boiler 
tubes to locomotives. The supply business is likely to 
hold up for a considerable time to come for all of the 
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mi /is need more or less overhauling, and the operators 
wii! have a chance to make some necessary improvements 
yi le their plants are suffering from a car shortage. 


Yellow Pine Trade Gossip. 


W. Niehus, secretary and general manager of the Edgar 
ber Co., of Wesson, Ark., was a St. Louis visitor last 
wok. He reported trade booming. The demand is far in 
ss of the supply and running stronger every day. The 
situation is growing serious and in his opinion the mid- 
of this month will see a big dearth of cars. Mill 
ks are down to rock bottom. 

‘, S, Price, of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., 
si his only concern is taking care of the business that is 
red. The demand, he says, is far in excess of the sup- 

Mill stocks are down to practically nothing. All of 

company’s traveling salesmen were taken off the road 
week, there being more orders on the books than there 
umber in the yards. 

G. Schilling, sales manager for the W., T. Ferguson 
uber Co,, Says there is about three times as much busi- 
s offered as can be taken care of, while mill stocks are 
y and broken and the car shortage is being felt at all the 
apany’s mills. 

c. M. Jennings, of the Berthold & Jennings Lumber Co., 
s trade is simply immense. ‘There is, of course, much 
re demand than there is lumber. Prices are high and 
ing higher all the time. ‘The car shortage is pinching 
rd and by the middle of this month will put a stop to 
iber shipments. 

\. H. Beardsley, sales manager for the Antrim Lumber 
( says the present demand is greater than it has been 
nce 1906. There is considerably more business offered 
in there is dry stock available. Prices are no longer a 
tor in the market. ‘The only question on the part of the 
vers is getting the stock. ‘The car situation is becoming 
1Ous, 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lum- 
r Co., reports his trade fine. Demand is strong and prices 
» stiff. He has managed to keep his shipments moving 
irly well but does not expect to do so much longer, 
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VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 3.—The hardwocd lumbermen 
if St. Louis are happier than they have been in a num- 
ber of years. Not since the memorable year of 1906 
as business been as brisk. In instances trade is better 
than it has ever been. It is no longer a question of 
vetting orders but of taking care of the business that is 
ffered. Many hardwood, concerns temporarily have 


taken their salesmen off the road. Buyers are clamoring 
for stock on their own accord. In many cases they are 
begging for lumber, leaving the price entirely in the 
hands of the shippers. The latter, while taking not the \ 
slightest advantatge of their customers, are getting 
prices that have not obtained before in the history of 
the trade. The mills are all short of stock. Shipments 
lave exceeded production. Cars are running short and 
it is expected that by the middle of this month the full 
force of the shortage will be felt at the mills. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis has engaged | 
as inspector in the place of G. S. Weber, resigned, | 
T. A. Pyle, of Batchelor, La. .Mr. Pyle was selected 
by the board of directors from a score or more of 
applicants. 

Hardwood Trade Gossip. 


W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Co., says 
demand is spontaneous and vigorous and prices are better 
than they have been in many years. The only present draw- 
back is the car shortage, which grows more threatening 
every day. Mr. Dings is making use of a unique device on 
all of his letters, a rubber stamp calling attention to the 
car shortage, 

Ek. W. Blumer, of the Lothman Cypress Co., states cypress 
is once more coming into its own. Inquiry is brisk and 
demand and prices are much firmer. Mill stocks are low 
and broken and the car shortage is growing serious. The 
Lothman yards are full up as usual, with about 35,000,000 
feet of dry stock ready for immediate shipment. 

Thomas E. Powe, of the Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co., re- 
ports inquiries and orders are coming in from all sources 
faster than he can take care of them. Demand is greatly 
in excess of the supply. The car situation is growing 
serious. Mr. Powe is moving his yard to a bigger and 
better plot of ground a little to the south of his present 
yard. This will give him better switching facilities. 

E. W. Wiese, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., says 
his trade last month broke all records, and that in his 
opinion September will break the August record. Business 
could not be better, he says. Inquiries and orders are 
largely in excess of the supply. Cars are scarce and Mr. 
Wiese says he could do three times the volume of business 
if he could get the cars. Prices are stiff. 

Joseph A. Hafner, of the Hafner Manufacturing Co., re- 
ports that his demand is largely in excess of his ability to 
ship the stock. Business was never better, he says. Con- 
siderable business is being offered with the price left entirely 
to him. ‘The car shortage is getting to be more and more a 
factor in the situation. Mr. Hafner has just returned from 
a vacation trip. 








FROM SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CENTERS 








FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL, 

ATLANTA, GA., Sept. 2.—Cities throughout the South- 
ast are being urged to unite in a request that Congress 
investigate an alleged combination of railroad and 
steamship lines which affects traffic throughout the 
southeastern zone. The Board of Trade at Tampa, Fla., 
is leading in the effort to have cities of the Southeast, 
particularly port cities, join in a request for a con 
vressional investigation. It is charged that a ‘‘ gentle- 
inen’s agreement’’ has been entered into between the 
railroads and steamship lines of the Southeast for the 
purpose oi forcing traffic away from nearby ports and 
diverting it to long rail hauls, where it will be delivered 
to terminals favorable to the railroad interests. Ship- 
pers in Tampa charge that the Mallory line interests 
swallowed up a freight line operating between Tampa 
and Philadelphia, and thereby forced lumbermen to 
ship by rail 200 miles farther to Jacksonville for de- 
livery to Clyde line steamers. Another alleged evidence 
of a combination between the railroads and the steam- 
ship lines is the recent organization of a new company 
to take over the old Morgan line between Tampa and 
New Orleans, heretofore owned by Tampa _ interests. 
A vessel owned by the Mallory interests will be operated 
hy this company. 

Although several reports of business are optimistic 
and the outlook for the fall is bright, turpentine 
operators say they have lost money through the bad 
weather of the last few months and that the year has 
been in nowise so prosperous as they had expected. 

Building underwent a slump last month, but the 
amount of building permits issued this year is still 
$600,000 in excess of the permits issued during the 
same period last year. The amount of the permits for 
August was $477,459, while the amount of the permits 
for August, 1911, was $651,717. Most of the building 
now under, way is large construction work, such as 
hotels and apartment buildings. 

Manufacturers seem agreed that August, so far as 
door and millwork goes, was one of the most satis- 
factory in recent years. Demand was steady and prices 
were good. The output of the factories has been in- 
creasing for some time. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Sept. 3.—Thus far Savannah has not 
suffered any delay caused through lack of car facilities. 
The chief trouble seems to be with the steamer and sail 
facilities rather than in shortage of cars. The approach 
of the hurricane season has driven many vessels which 
otherwise might have entered this port to northern wa- 
ters. The approaching opening of the cotton season, 
too, and the reported high freight rates on cotton are 
also looked on by the lumbermen with some misgiving, 
particularly as applied to the foreign trade. Despite 
the difficulties experienced by export men in securing 
charters, the last 12 months have shown an increase of 
50 per cent in the foreign shipments of lumber out of 
this port. The total valuation of the lumber shipments 
to foreign ports during the last 12 months as shown by 
the customhouse clearances was nearly $1,500,000, against 
less than $1,000,000 for the previous 12 months. 

Mill operations continue at full capacity and the prob- 
lem of supply and demand is still one which is causing 
much concern all around. Many lumber concerns have 
been forced to cancel orders because of inability to sup- 


ply the demand. Particularly has this been true of the 
Jocal trade. The increase in building operations during 
the last few months has been such that the mills have 
been unable to keep up with the demand and orders are 
consequently delayed from 30 to 60 days and some times 
longer. 

A strong movement which seems to be meeting with 
considerable success is on foot in Tampa, Fla., toward 
the establishment of a line out of that port that will 
materially reduce the freight rates on lumber and other 
exports. For some time the port had been considered 
‘*hottled up.’’ Between the railroad lines and the 
steamship companies now operating in Tampa the lum- 
ber and naval stores businesses of the port have been 
gradually diminishing because of high freight rates. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FuA., Sept. 3.—The yellow pine mar- 
ket continues active, orders being received for several 
yard schedules, running from half to full cargoes and 
over, at better prices. There is a good demand for 
4 by 4 and 5 by 4 by 4 inches and up kiln dried saps, 
running from 70 to 80 per cent clear, and several good 
sized orders have been booked for 4 by 4 by 6 kiln 
dried saps for foreign movement. 

There has been considerable demand in the local 
market for 8- 10- and 12-inch finish, and inquiries 
among the different mills in the State show practicaily 
none of this stock on hand. 

The tie market has strengthened in the last 30 days 
and G. 8. Baxter & Co. and the American Tie & Ex- 
port Co. are shipping large quantities to eastern and 
northern markets. Several cargoes have also gone to 
northern as well as to Colon and South American 
markets from the Eppinger & Russell Creosoting works. 

A special session of the Florida legislature will be 
held early in October to pass a bill enabling the city 
of Jacksonville to purchase sufficient water front to 
own its own terminals and to erect thereon docks and 
storage warehouses, thereby enabling shippers to better 
accumulate export lumber cargoes as well as other com- 
modities now moving via other ports. This will entail 
the expenditure of over $1,000,000 and several million 
feet of lumber. 

Ramon Cardona and Enrique Ganceda y Toca, representa- 
tives of one of the largest wholesale lumber dealers in Cuba, 
were in the city last week with attractive schedules for ship- 
ment to that island. This class of business generally carries 
a high percentage of easy cutting and is much sought after 
by the mills. 7 é 

B. Duran, representing I. Pla & Co., of Havana, Cuba, 
passed through here last week en route to Havana to attend 
the wedding of his daughter. His many friends at this point 
gave him a hearty send off and best wishes for his daughter's 
future happiness. | 

Some of the visitors last week were M. J. Roess, of Ocala, 
Dr. H. F. Phillips, of Luckey & Phillips, Moniac, Ga., John 
Wolfenden, of Worthington, W. R. Steckert, of Sumner, T. G. 
Cranford, of the Cranford Lumber Co., and E. P. Rentz, of 
Silver Springs. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA, 

LyNCHBURG, VA., Sept. 3.—Yellow pine prices are 
from 50 cents to over $1 higher on all dimension sizes, 
and demand seems to be stronger. Eastern demand for 
roofers is showing another spurt, and Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania demands for framing and all dimension stock are 
noticeably more brisk. Good orders and a large number 
of inquiries for box boards come from Pennsylvania. 
The mills are operating full time, but they have not 
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Have you had acopy? It’s worth sending for. 
Contains photographs and floor plans of twen- 
ty-four Bungalows, Cottages and two-story 
residences. It tells too, why Red Cedar 
Shingles make the best roof, how to lay them 
to stay and other interesting things regarding 


“The Roof of Ages” 


Write for it today, also for our prices. They 
are right. If you want Shingles quick we 
have them in transit and can deliver promptly. 


Red Cedar Shingle 


Manufacturers’ Ass’n 
511-514 White Building - SEATTLE, WASH. 


_ 


— LOOK }— 


BUNGALOW 
R. C. SIDING 


It takes the place of Dimension 
Shingles at one half the Cost. 


— SOLD ONLY BY — 


CONNOR-WILKINSON CO., INC. 


736 Henry Building, - SEATTLE, WASH. 
814 Lumber Ex. Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
513 Little Building, - LINCOLN, NEB. 


SHINGLES IN TRANSIT AT ALL TIMES. 


Try a car of our famous “ INDIAN BRAND” 
Special Clear Red Cedar Shingles. 
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Pacific Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER and-SHINGLES ~ 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 





been able to get any considerable stock ahead owing 
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Ferry-BakerLumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


VEE 


FERRY-BAKER L LU UMBER co. 











Fir and Cedar Lumber Products 





Specialists | 
Quick Shipments 


| General Office and Mills, 








EVERETT, WASH. 


Chas. Van Pelt, 
Eastern Manager. 


Minneapolis Office, ~ 
1029 LumberExchange. - 
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WE ARE MANUFACTURERS OF 
MATCHLESS 





GALENA 


OUR SPECIALTIES ARE: 


> 
SILO STOCK, RAILROAD MATERIAL 
AND TIMBERS FOR RESAWING. 


A GENERAL LINE 
OF DIMENSION 
AND UPPERS 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 


feu 

e VALLEY 

: Fir and Cedar 
el 

a 
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Index-Galena Company, 
INDEX, WASHINGTON. 



















‘Red Cedar Shingles 


are acknowledged to be the best upright 
© machine made shingles on the market today. 


. Fir and Cedar Lumber 


PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO. 
Pilchuck, Wash. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES : 


C.M.STAFFORD, 900 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
E. W. BARTHOLOMEW, 1102 Prudential Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
J.C. FULKERSON, - 701 R.A. Long Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GRACE M. CORWIN, 1016 Chamber of Com. Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., ®9¢03a™ 
OUR SPECIALTY 
RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING and SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 

















to the shortness of supply last spring. Buying, although 
it has been steady and enough to keep the mills in full 
operation together with last spring’s orders, had been 
light for a long time. There seems to be a general 
resumption of heavy demand. All the dealers here agree 
on the probability of higher prices in the fall. Ship- 
ments, they believe, will be to the capacity of the 
mills. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NorFOLK, VA., Sept. 3.—The North Carolina pine mar- 
ket is again showing signs of renewed energy. Inquiries 
last week proved to be more numerous and more sales 
were made with prices on the upward trend. Everybody 
seems to be looking for something good this month, and 
should the demand increase to any extent there are 
bound to be further advances in prices before the end of 
the month in view of present market conditions. 
August was an exceptionally good month for getting out 
old orders, using up the slight increase in output, and 
but for labor conditions the mills would have been able 
to stock up some lumber on their yards. It will not be 
a hard matter for the demand to be on a par with the 
supply, and while the mills in general are not sold ahead, 
as they were August 1, there will be a considerable 
change in the market when this condition obtains. 

Several large contracts have been made for both the 
upper and lower grades of rough lumber, covering 
periods as long as three months. The contracts for the 
‘uppers’’ are for export with large operations, and in 
most instances will take care of the output of these mills 
for the balance of the year. The contracts made for the 
lower grades do not cover as long a period of time, but 


the prices obtained are about 50 cents a thousand bette: 
than a month ago. The disposition of the northern ani 
sastern yards to buy only for current needs has gotten 
the North Carolina pine manufacturers to adopt th. 
plan of not selling very far ahead, especially on dresse:! 
stock, in view of the delayed furnishing of car equip 

ment, labor shortage causing curtailment in output, et: 

The local building trade is still showing up well through: 

out this territory and calls for a large proportion of the 
mills’ output. The dimension people farther south stil 

give out good reports, having plenty of business booked 
and offered them at more attractive prices than at any 
time heretofore. 

The market seems to be coming back strong an 
refreshed after its holiday rest, both ends of the business 
being optimistic of the future, and the only cloud on th 
horizon thus far seems to be in the impending car short 
age, which if it materializes will be felt more in th 
Sputh, as has been usual. When the cotton and tobace 
crops begin to move there certainly will be something 
doing in the car line. 

R. M. Libbey, representing the John L. Roper Lumbe 
Co. in Washington, D. C., was a visitor in Norfolk last 
week and stated that while business was a little dull in his 
home town, he found it exactly the reverse in the country 
towns in Maryland. 

George A. Doyle, of the Winyah Lumber Co., Georgetown 
S. C., stopped in Norfolk, en route to New York on a com 
bined business and pleasure trip. 

Horton Corwin, jr., president of the Branning Manufac 
turing Co., stopped in Norfolk on his way back to his opera 
tions at Edenton, N. C., after having spent a two-weeks 
vacation automobiling through Pennsylvania and a stay at 
the Hotel Monmouth, Asbury Park, N. J. 

Gruner, of Richmond, Va., representing the High 
Point Lumber Co., High Point, N. C., was also a visitor, as 
was R. R. Fleming, of Pactolus, m. %. 








CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 








SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Sept. 3 rs expect prices 
to go up within the next month as lumber is moving very 
slowly. Buyers are putting in a great deal of time try 
ing to get cars to load stock which is ready to ship as 
well as trying to place as much business as possible before 
the mills are blocked. Prices have changed very little 
during the last week but inquiries are more numerous. 
The export trade is better and a good many mills are 
cutting that class of material as cars for the short haul 
are more readily secured. Every mill heard from last 
week was in need of cars badly; one firm running a 
50,000-capacity mill stating that it was 50 cars behind at 
this time. 

Bentley & Emery, of Richton, are reported to have 
added 150,000,000 feet of virgin pine in Berry County to 
their supply of tirthber. They operate two circular miiis 
at Richton and eut export yard stock and kiln-dried lum 
ber. 

J. C. Tracy, of the J. C. Tracey Lumber Co., was a busi 
ness visitor in Hattiesburg last week. He recently pur 
chased about three years’ run of timber from the Mce- 
Phearson Co., near Maxie, and is building a mill which he 
expects will be ready to run inside of 60 days. 

The Okatoma Sawmill Co., of Collins, will saw its 
last line this week as it has finished cutting all the logs 
available in the woods and is taking up the steel and 
shipping it to Mobile and other points. It will probably 
run the planing mill until Christmas as it has a great 
deal of yard stock to work. It is reported the company 
has several locations in view but it can not be learned at 
this time whether the mill will be moved or not. 

The W. C. Woods Lumber Co., at Collins, has closed 
its small band mill indefinitely. It is still running one 
mill and the small mill was closed on account of the 
seareity of cars. 

The Ovette Land & Lumber Co., Ovette, will saw out 
its present location in about two months and then move 
to other timber but the new location has not been made 
public. 








A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., Sept. 3—The rapid and steady ad- 
vance of prices on lumber and the sudden development of 
a car shortage that promises to become worse, the in- 
credible condition of stocks, and the frenzy of the lumber 
men unable to meet the situation, constitute the summing 
of the situation the last week. 

The time for the big harvest in the West has not yet 
arrived, but the railroads are taking time by the fore- 
lock and are quietly massing their equipment in that 
section. At present it is almost impossible to secure an 
open car, gondola or flat, and shipments last week were 
made in box ears. 

Taking the demand for car material into consideration, 
which will more than double previous purchases, the rail- 
roads are making a strenuous effort to care for the bumper 
crop movement and avoid a congestion of freight, but it 
is easily seen that their efforts are too late to meet or 
make the necessary preparations. As a consequence the 
lumber business as well as other industries in the South 
must suffer for lack of equipment. 

Loeal builders are beginning to feel the advance and 
the scarcity of lumber, the advance ranging from $2.50 
to $3 a thousand in the last few weeks, especially on 
interior finishing material. In fact, prices range at 
almost any figure demanded, and the car situation only 
adds to the general demoralization, each dealer in this 
section needing from 5 to 30 ears. 

Mills are still behind on orders but are showing some 
improvement. The demand centers in joists and heavy 
timber. There are no yard stocks in this territory, the 
demand having been so terrific it entirely consumed every- 
thing in sight. 

R. F. Darrah, of the R. F. Darrah Lumber Co., has just 





réturned from a trip to the East. Mr. Darrah visited Wash 
ington, Philadelphia, Atlantic City and New York, and re- 
turned by boat via the Southern Pacific steamship lines and 
New Orleans. Mr. Darrah reported a most pleasant trip. 

L. D. Meyers, sales manager for the Cliff Williams Lum- 
ber Co., has just returned from a trip to the West, accom 
panied by Mrs. Meyers. 

R. C. Rousche, of the F. W. Duttweiler Lumber Co., of 
Toledo, Ohio, called on the trade last week and made Meri 
dian his headquarters while he visited the mills in the sur- 
rounding territory. Mr. Rousche placed several orders dur 
ing his visit. 


WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Sept. 3.—With the exception of 
South America the demand for lumber and sawn timber 
is strong in every market, and especially so fer sawn 
timber in the European markets. Prices are advancing 
along with ocean tonnage, so the ship owner and not 
the shipper or manufacturer is really getting the benefit 
of the high prices prevailing for both lumber and tim 
ber. Indications are that tonnage will increase steadily 
until after the first of the year, or just as long as there 
is a strong demand for lumber and timber. The general 
consensus among shippers is that after the first of the 
year freights will be lower. The movement of cotton 
has begun, however, from Gulf ports and, if anything, 
tonnage should be considerably stiffer after the end of 
the old year than at present, for all indications point to 
another bumper crop, especially in this section. 

One of the really pleasing indications from the manu 
facturer’s standpoint for future trade is the increasing 
demand coming from the interior. While this trade has 
been good throughout the summer compared with pre- 
vious years it has been growing better the last tew 
weeks and is now what might be termed very strong. 
Mills have orders ahead for a month or six weeks. Con- 
trary to expectations the political situation is having 
no effect on the market. 

Exports from this port during August were valued at 
$1,700,000. Lumber and timber were the principal items 
to go foreign, along with naval stores and steel rail, 
the latter for Cuban railways. Of timber there were 
17,500,000 feet shipped and of lumber 16,900,000 feet, 
making a total of 33,400,000 feet sent to foreign coun- 
tries last month. In addition staves and shuttle blocks 
to 2 considerable extent went foreign. 








MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

MoBILE, ALA., Sept. 2.—Practically 50,000,000 super- 
ficial feet of sawn timber has been exported out of 
Mobile since the first week in June, and although the 
figures of sawn timber exports for last week show it to 
be the smallest week in the month the total of these ex- 
ports for the month aggregates 16,323,000 feet, against 
15,138,000 feet for July, an increase of 1,185,000 feet. 

The outward movement of lumber has likewise kept 
pace with the exports of sawn timber, and durimg last 
month 22,530,000 feet of yellow pine lumber was ex- 
ported from Mobile, against 18,196,000 feet in July, an 
increase of 4,334,000 feet, thus giving an aggregate in- 
crease in wood exports from Mobile in August over July 
of 5,500,000 feet in round numbers. 

Last week the outward movement of lumber was 
3,826,000 feet, against 5,084,000 feet the previous week, 
and of sawn timber 2,336,000 feet, against 2,516,000 
feet the previous week. 

It is expected that the movement of export cotton will 
not begin till the latter part of September. Conditions, 
however, do not warrant the prediction that sawn timber 
and yellow pine lumber will be sidetracked altogether 
for cotton, for present outlook in the yellow pine trade 
both for lumber and timber is good. 

In the sawn timber trade the only thing that threatens 
to hamper the future is the high freight rates. Demand 
remains fair, with frequent inquiries; stocks and sup- 
plies are still small in quantity, and there has been no 
change in the market prices of sawn timber. 
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Kxports to Cuba last week included two schooner 
earvoes and parcel shipments by steamers aggregating 
about 1,500,000 feet. With the passage of the hurri- 
cane season and the restoration of confidence in the 
island, it is expected that this trade will show a material 
jncrease. 

\dvices received in Mobile last week tell of the con- 
summation of a tinber deal between Joseph T. MceGowin 
and the South Alabama Land Co., whereby Mr. McGowin 
takes over 122,000,000 feet of standing timber by the 
purchase of the estate of the late H. H. Wheless, of 
Shreveport, La. The lands are near Salco and it is 
understood that approximately $200,000 was involved in 
the deal. 

. new steamship company has been formed here, the 
vessels of the line to transport lumber and timber from 
this port to England and European ports, and the 
announcement is made that sailings from Mobile will 
be started during the first two months of the new 
coumercial year. W. A. Powell, formerly manager of 
the European Lumber Co., is manager of the new line, 
and the other men behind the company are all promi- 
nent in the lumber exporting trade of Mobile. Mr. 
Powell is a stockholder and one of the incorporators 
of ihe new company. Others interested are Hans Forch- 
heimer, of New Orleans; E. R. DuMont, of the Standard 
Export Co., of New Orleans; W. W. Cumnock, of the 
Bay City Lumber Co., Mobile; W. N. Hunter, of the 
Hunter-Benn Lumber Co., Mobile; and Thomas White, 
of Leatherbury & White, Mobile. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Sept. 2.—Prices rule stiff, demand 
brisk and the movement disproportionately small, due to 
insufficient car supply. Another advance of cypress 
quotations is forecast, though it will not be a general 
advance, but merely the lining up of quotations on some 
items to a parity with the price levels reached by the 
advanees of August 21. The cypress belt is still suffer- 
ing more from short car supply than the yellow pine 
territory, but the yellow piners are reporting an increase 
of their car troubles. Manufacturers in neither line are 
hopeful of any substantial measure of relief until the 
crop movement is finished. Exporters complain that high 
ocean rates are holding back the overseas movement, 
though the managers of one Louisiana railroad serving 
this port—the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co.— 
report a record-breaking movement of forest products in 
this direction, an increase for July of 250 cars over the 
hest previous monthly record. 

Register Grace, of the State land office, has requested 
the district attorneys of various northern Louisiana 
parishes to investigate persistent reports of timber thefts 
from State lands. These reports have been coming to 
lim for some time and he urges the prosecution of the 
offenders wherever evidence against them can be _ pro- 
cured. The parishes in which the timber depredations 
lave occurred are not named in the statement given out 
tor publication. 

The Louisiana Board of Equalization has returned the 
total assessment of Louisiana property for the year at 
#540,976,965. The following figures from its summarized 
statement are of special interest to lumbermen: 


SOWA DIRMES 6c sn dcccccesese cece gecssisccess $ 7,390,418 
578,016,084 feet lumber On Yards... ..c.cccccccves 5,535,742 
243: OBE ACTOR Mine, ClAGH Ann. ge ccccccccncccveces 6,060,801 


Gee eee GOree Dime, CIAME Be... ics cct ssw aseccsscs 
Te GPE HIG, CIED e occ cscs teweccsusecses 
1G GP IG, CUBE Doc os ce ccc sacs cteencee 
4,048,587 acres denuded pine ........-ccccceecsece 
89,526 acres cypress, class 
76,205 acres cypress, class B..........+.. 








140,264 acres cypress, class C.. 

158,658 acres cypress, class D.. 

158,658 acres cypress, class D.. : oe ‘ 

418,579 acres hardwood, class A.........-seeeees 2,614,830 

842,020 acres hardwood, class B.........-.eseee-% 511,328 
2,244,655 acres hardwood, class C.....-..eseseeeee 7,120,317 

944,488 acres denuded hardwood ...........-..++ 1,638,710 

10,436 acres timber rights, class A-..........- 335,124 

17,351 acres timber rights, class B.,.......... 326,993 

85,583 acres timber rights, class C 9, 


228,252 acres timber rights, class D 
155,191 acres special and scattering ( 
147,541 acres land timber owned by another..... 205,552 


Robet Bros., well-known local stave exporters, have 
compiled the following statement of stave exports through 
New Orleans, for the year ended July 31 last: 

Of rough split oak staves there were exported nearly 
—— pieces, valued at $1,808,300 and distributed as 
OLLOWS : 








bi Be Serie eer ore re ee 1,153,261 
iy ls A Sen ee earn rere ye ae 343,120 
CN pie bb Niwa ens da Rad ghwtivnne x00 e660 606s 94605408058 3,124,395 
INIA Sogo care acelg bale 04 6 osra-e, ses aiaveintore oie “a . 1,801,783 
Germany and Holland. 495,361 
Belgium §«..sse.e- eee. 1,200 
Italy and Austria ..... ; 930,958 
EAT eee ere te re eee kee 12,422 

a ee ere ree ee er eee er eee ee 7,862,500 


In addition to the above 19,889,151 pieces of tank, sawed, 
oil, dressed and whisky staves were exported during the 
same period to European ports. ‘The estimated value of 
these staves is $3,182,200. 

The Brook Park Lumber Co., of Enterprise, Miss., has 
completed the extension of its logging line to Hero, Miss., 
a distance of 20 miles, through a tract of very fine tim- 
ber, which it is now beginning to log. 

The building erected by Woodward, Wight & Co., in 
the square bounded by Howard Avenue, Constance and 
St. Joseph Streets, is virtually completed, and within 
the next week or 10 days the company will move its 
general offices and supply departments to the new quar- 
ters, maintaining only a small office in Canal Street, 
where the business has been carried on for upward of 
30 years. The new building covers an area of 220 by 200 
feet, is five stories in height, of thoroughly modern con- 
struction and design and is said to have cost about $500,- 
000. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 
Sureverort, La., Sept. 3.—Increase in prices and de- 
mand and lack of improvement in the car shortage situ- 
ation remain the features of the yellow pine lumber 





market. Dimension last week advanced from $1 to $1.50, 
and is selling at list. It is not so much a question of 
price, but of getting the stock, as shipments are very 
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uncertain on account of scarcity of many of the dimen- 








sion items and the want of cars. Boards are going at 
from $1 to $1.50 off on 8-, 10- and 12-inch stuff, while 
4-inch and 6-inch are selling at list. Finish is about $5 
off. Railroad materials are still drawing well, due to 
the railways’ trying to increase their equipment to im- 
prove the car situation. 

Owing to the lack of cars and the heavy demand 
for lumber, which demand has been unusually strong 
ever since the car shortage became a reality, many orders 
are being turned back. A sales manager for one of the 
big companies here stated that he felt sure some mills 
were turning back close to 75 per cent of the orders on 
account of inability to get the stock and to ship the 
stuff promptly. Many mills have orders ahead 30 or 
40 days. 

During August permits representing an expenditure of 
$425,888.58 were issued, the largest monthly outlay in 
any one month in the history of the city, with the ex- 
ception of March, 1911, in which was included the permit 
for the new Commercial National Bank Building, a 10- 
story structure, now occupied, most of the lumbermen 
having their offices therein. The total for last August 
exceeded that of August, 1911, by $348,330. 

With the approach of the fall season there are numer- 
ous activities at the Cedar Grove Factory Addition. One 
of the most important of these activities is the building 
of an electric car line from the city to the factory addi- 
tion by the local traction company, which expects to 
have the line in operation this month. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 3—‘‘ Always improving’’ 
is the report from every dealer in regard to business 
conditions in Birmingham and in Alabama as a whole. 
Dealers have more than they can do to supply local 
trade and out-of-town shipments. Orders are con- 
tinually coming in, some of which are for deliveries to 
be made any time during the next six months. Lumber 
mills all over the State are running overtime and are 
far behind with orders. Millmen say they simply can 
not saw the material fast enough and if they could it 
is almost impossible to get it moved over the railroads. 

Although many dealers say that the car shortage is 
rapidly becoming a handicap to the lumber business, 
Bradford Wood, of the Standard Lumber Co., declares 
that it is not so much ear shortage as it is switch 
shortage or scarcity of track space. The grounds where 
siding could be laid have become so expensive that rail- 
road yards are inadequate to meet the situation. Mr. 
Wood left Birmingham this week for Atlanta to look 
after several big lumber contracts and to take a general 
view of the trade field. He will visit several cities of 
the East while away. The main purpose of his trip is 
to purchase sills, which are very short at present. 

It is reported that stocks are badly broken at the 
mills and yards. There seems to be a good demand for 
B and better flooring; all grades of No. 3 common are 
in urgent request and demand for gum and poplar is 
strong. 

Work has begun on the extension of the Clear Creek 
Lumber Co.’s line in Chilton County to lock No. 12 on 
the Coosa River. 

The Jackson Lumber Co., of Andalusia, is preparing 
to extend its railroad. This extension will cross the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad about 12 miles from 
Florala. 

Luther Hodges and William Harris recently bought 
a sawmill from the 8S. K. Hodges Lumber Co. The mill 
is in operation under its new management. 

BBA OOOO 
TEST SHIPMENT OVER ILLINOIS - MICHIGAN 
CANAL. 

Saturday, August 24, was an eventful day in the 
annals of the Chicago Portland Cement Co. Then, for 
the first time, an effort was made by the company 
to establish a freight rate by water from LaSalle to 
Chicago. A steam barge and towboat, named Peerless 
and Redwing respectively, were commissioned for the 
purpose and departed with the good wishes of hun- 
dreds of Illinois manufacturers, all of them keenly in- 
terested in the experiment, and who had assembled at 
the starting point, LaSalle. 

Chicago, a distance of 98 miles, was reached safely 
four days later, and'the entire cargo of 1,000 barrels 
was unloaded and warehoused without mishap. 

Successful in every respect, the experiment dis- 
proved the idea that the Illinois and Michigan water- 
way, completed as far back as 1848, was no longer 
navigable. The idea is now to remodel it after the 
Hennepin Canal, completed in 1907, and thereby af- 
ford manufacturers in that section of the country a 
water route east and west. 

One million dollars, it is estimated, will suffice to 
make the necessary improvements on the older water- 
way, and the Illinois Legislature will be asked to ap- 
propriate that sum for the purpose when it meets in 


January next. 
BABB AE Ew 


CATALOG OF LUBRICATING SPECIALTIES 
ISSUED. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has just received Catalog 
No. 35 of the Detroit Lubricator Co., which has just 
been issued. This is a very convenient pocket-sized 
manual which not only illustrates and describes thoroughly 
the various lubricating specialties made by this well-known 
company, but fully sets forth the theory of operation and 
instructions for applying and using them. The catalog 
includes steam lubricators for both locomotives and sta- 
tionary engines, force feed oilers, grease cups, and various 
other well-known steam specialties stamped with the 
familiar emblem of the ‘‘C and triangle.’’ 





~MANUFACTURERS ~- 
CARAxoCARGO SHIPPERS 


WASHINGTON FIR LUMBER 


Fir Timbers, Railroad and Bridge Material 
Mills, Aberdeen, Wash. Annual Capacity, 100,000,000 Feet. 


Address all correspondence to 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE,Newhall Building. 


Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 

















California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine. 











Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 


Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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THE DALLAS LUMBER 
AND LOGGING CO. 


OREGON FIR 


HIGH GRADES 


Large Timbers, 
Car Material, Yard Stock, 
Special Bills 


TELECODE 


DALLAS, OREGON 








CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO. 


E. H. MEYER, Manager. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 
910-911 Yeon Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Telecode. 











CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 


Handiest thing for the puptee you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book, closed, 41%4x8%4 inches. Price per 
copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample 
pages free. Published and for sale by the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 
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Having finished sawing at our Ashtola and 
Arrow, Pa., operations, we offer 


For Sale at Bargain Prices 


1 single band mill equipped with Allis-Chalmers 
double cutting telescope band saw, lumber 
conveyor, and live rolls complete, 

1 double band and gang mill with conveyors; 

1 45-ton Shay locomotive; 

1 Barnhart log loader; 

30 log trucks, 60,000 Ibs. capacity. 





Allin first class condition. Detailed list 
and prices upon request. 


E. V. Babcock & Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 









































— PHONES — 
@€u 1620 court 


16 ” 
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REGON SILVER WHITE: PINE q 
ELLOW PINE? ARDWOUDS: : 


PEOPLES BANK BUILDING, 


PITTS BURGH, PA. 


hite Pine 


40 M ft. 2x12 No. 2 Com. } 
100 M ft. 1x 8 D. 
100 M ft. 1x12 D. 





Tell us your needs 
or get our prices 
on these items of 


30 M ft. 2x10 No. 2 Com. 
100 M ft. Ix 6 D. 
80 M ft. 1x10 D. 


Inquiries given Prompt Attention. 











NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 











| Wm. Schuette & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








YELLOW PINE 





Manufacturers of 


Lumber—Timber—Ties 
Let Us Quote You Prices 











THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Allegheny Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE, HEMLOCK 
WEST VA. SPRUCE and HARDWOODS 


Write for Quotations. 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 











J. C. Donges Lbr. Co. || ¥- VA- SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
|| AND HARDWOODS. 


NORTH CAROLINA AND 
VA. YELLOW PINE. 


Wholesale Lumber 
Office: 911 Oliver Building, | 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
| 


Send us your orders and inquiries. 











WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 3.—W. H. Greble, who recently 
resigned as sales manager of the Three States Lumber 
Co., and who immediately thereafter accepted a similar 
position with the Gayoso Lumber Co., is rapidly making 
plans for launching the Greble-Sine Lumber Co., with 
headquarters in Chicago. The new company will be 
chartered under the laws of Illinois and will have a 
eapital stock of $50,000, of which $25,000 has been paid 
in. The organization of the company has not pro- 
gressed beyond the election of the president, George P. 
Rinn, though Mr. Greble will be general manager. He 
will remain in Memphis for the present and will have 
offices at 430 North Main Street. The company will 
specialize in southern hardwoods. Mr. Greble has been 
a popular member of the hardwood lumber fraternity 
here for a number of years, has been active in club 
and association work and has a host of friends who 
are wishing him much success in this his first venture 
on his own account. 

In reference to the car situation and the threatened 
shortage the railroad commission of Tennessee has been 
in communication with shippers and has urged them to 
load and unload ears promptly in order that unnecessary 
congestion may be prevented. The commission is also 
taking the subject up with the railroads to the end that 
the congestion now threatened may be minimized to the 
greatest possible extent. All of the boards of trade 
and other commercial organizations in the State have 
also been appealed to by the commission to lend their 
assistance. : 

It is reported that the Business Men’s Club is seeking 
to bring about a consolidation of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis, the Memphis Freight Bureau and the 
Memphis Manufacturers’ Association, and to make these 
a part of itself. The officials of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis are out of the city and it is not possible to 
secure any definite statement as to the part the Lumber- 
men’s Club may take in such a procedure. It is re- 
garded as practically certain, however, that the Lumber- 
men’s Club will not lose its identity. 

The big new mill of the H. M. Hitt Lumber Co., of 
Decatur, Ala., has begun operation. This is one of the 
largest plants in the South and is modern and uptodate 
in every respect. It has a capacity of about 60,000 feet 
of lumber a day. The company owns extensive timber- 
land holdings in the territory tributary to Decatur and 
it is estimated that it can operate steadily on the basis 
of the daily cut already suggested for 10 or 15 years. 

Lumbermen here are very much pleased with the an- 
nouncement contained in dispatches from Washington 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended 
the proposed advance of 1 to 6 cents a hundred pounds 
on shipments of lumber from points south of the Ohio 
River to Canada. The advance was to have become ef- 
fective September 1, but has been suspended until 
December 30. Practically all of the railroads in the 
South are affected. The commission has also suspended 
a proposed advance of 114 to 21% cents from Ohio River 
points to Canadian destinations. 

Announcement is made that the plant of the Imperial 
Wheel Co., of Pine Bluff, which has been idle for several 
months, will be placed in operation again within the 
next few days. A considerable supply of raw material 
has been placed on the yards and this will be converted 
as rapidly as possible into spokes for the building of 
carriages, automobiles and other vehicles. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 3.—The general lumber trade 
in Nashville is brisk. The main feature in prices has 
been the upward tendency in southern pine, the different 
grades of pine having advanced recently from 50 cents 
to $2 a thousand feet. Contractors state that there is 
no end to building, and the retail departments of local 
concerns are crowded with business. The building of 
dwellings has been in progress on a large scale, and is 
hdélding up well. 

J. W. Gascho, of Indiana, has bought 12,000 acres 
of timber and coal land in Franklin County, Tenn., 
from H. M. Templeton. Mr. Gascho gave for the land 
$6,000 and four farms in Indiana, containing about 500 
acres. The land bought is near the Alabama line and 
is timbered with hardwoods, chiefly oak, poplar and 
hickory. Mr. Gascho will at an early date take steps 
to develop the timber and place it on the market. 

Ewing & Gilliand, of Nashville, have taken steps to 
remove their local sawmills to Clarksville, Tenn. They 
will continue to keep their main office in Nashville, and 
they will also operate yards in this city. The firm 
has some important holdings of timberland in Mont- 
gomery, and has installed a bandmill with a daily ca- 
pacity of 20,000 feet. The firm will maintain lumber 
yards at Clarksville, and will buy lumber and logs at 
that point. 

A. B. Ransom, president of John B. Ransom & Co., has 
returned from a month’s vacation in Colorado. He was 
accompanied by his family. 

Street Ransom, of Ransom & Fricrson, Shelbyville, looked 


after business in the Nashville market and went from here 
to Cincinnati on business. 





~ 


KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 
LovISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 4.—W. P. Childress is planning 
the establishment of a sawmill on an extensive tract of 
timberland which’ he purchased near Pikeville, Ky. 
The trustees of Kentucky State University, at Lexing- 
ton, are to consider placing a department of forestry in 





the college. Acting upon the suggestion of Gov. James 


B. McCreary, Henry 8. Barker, president of the uni 
versity, is planning ways and means whereby students at 
the institution may be taught modern woodcraft and th¢ 
conservation of forest resources. 

The enthusiasm of Gov. James B. McC reary regarding 
the timber wealth of the Bluegrass State is to be illus. 
trated in a novel ceremony which will take place Novem- 
ber 13. On that date representatives of each of the 120 
counties in Kentucky will be on hand to plant a young 
tree on the capitol grounds. Each county is to select its 
own forest emblem and it is expected a creditable array 
of the wide variety of trees indigenous to the soil of the 
commonwealth will be presented. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BristTou, VA.-TENN., Sept. 2—Lumbermen here almost 
unanimously believe business shows improvement over a 
few weeks ago and that the outlook for further improve- 
ment is bright. Practically all of the concerns here say 
prices have a slightly better tendene y and trade prom- 
ises to pick up considerably during the fall. Shipments 
are better and it is believed that September will make a 
good showing. 


O. H. Vial, of Waynesville, N. C., was a Bristol visitor 
last week. Mr. Vial and associates are developing a large 
tract of timber at Waynesville which they recently pur- 
chased. A large mill is being installed and a 20-mile line 
of railroad is being built to haul the logs. The plant will 
be one of the largest in that section when completed. 

A number of eastern buyers on the Bristol market last 
week brought news of a better outlook for trade in the East 
for the fall and winter months. They made some heavy 
purchases here. 

J. A. Wilkinson, of the J. A. Wilkinson Lumber Co., re- 
ports trade slightly improving. He says his company ex- 
pects to see business much better in the next few months. 
Its mills are nearly all in operation, 

John T. Dixon, of the John T. Dixon Lumber Co., of 
alameda Tenn., was a visitor in the local market last 
wee 

The Black Mountain Land & Lumber Co. started its new 
mill at Bluff City, Tenn., last week and expects to operate 
regularly. It is bringing logs to the mill from its timber 
in the Holston Mountains over its own railroad. 

The construction of the large plant of the T. W. Thayer 
Lumber Co., at Damascus, Va., which is being built to take 
the place of the plant destroyed by fire last December, is 
being rushed as rapidly as possible and the new plant will 
soon be in operation. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CINCINNATI, OnIO, Sept. 3——The last apprehension as 
to the possibility of a mid-summer dullness has passed 
and lumbermen in this section are more than satisfied with 
the results obtained during the usual dull months. 
Weather conditions are favorable to the lumber trade and 
there is much activity at the big wholesale yards. Re- 
ceipts are about equal to the heavy out-bound shipments 
but not heavy enough to permit of accumulation of stocks 
as was expected by the wholesalers. This is considered 
rather a serious condition at this time as the expected 
heavy fall trade is not far off and the ear shortage situa- 
tion is assuming alarming proportions. 

Hardwood millmen are filled up with orders and low- 
grade poplar, cottonwood and gum are very scarce and 
hard to obtain and are bringing top prices. The high 
grades are all going well at satisfactory advances. Plain 
oak leads all items on the list and chestnut in all grades 
is in great demand. Quartered oak is going much better 
and dealers who have been holding their stock are begin- 
ning to let go now. Thick ash is moving well and maple 
seems to have improved very much this year and is in 
good demand. 

Yellow pine and cypress dealers are doing an enormous 
business. All of the local retail yards are short and 
doing everything possibile to replenish their stocks. 

Wholesalers have booked a big future business and 
are having their troubles in satisfying the demands of 
the retailers, having to depend upon the southern mill- 
men with whom they have placed their orders to get the 
stock out. But the producers have been o0.ersold for 
some time and while they are shipping as fast as possible 
they can only go so far. The shortage of freight cars 
adds to the difficulties which will only grow much worse 
as the crops begin to move. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Sept. 3.—The lumber trade is active 
in both yellow pine and hardwoods and prices have been 
strong in all varieties and grades. Building operations 
are still active. Manufacturers and retailers are be- 
ginning to realize that higher prices are likely to prevail. 
Dry stocks are light and mills are trying to remedy the 
situation. 

The movement of the lower grades of hardwoods con- 
tinues good and poplar, which has been a little slow, is 
in better demand and prices are firmer. There is also 
a good demand for the wide sizes of poplar for automo- 
bile bodies. Orders are well. distributed territorially. 
Yellow pine is selling well. 

F. B. Pryor, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., says prices 
are ruling strong and every tendency is toward higher 
levels. 

John R. Gobey, of John R. Gobey & Co., reports a strong 
trade in yellow pine and hardwoods with prices ruling firm. 

M. A. Hayward, of M. A. Hayward & Son, says trade is 


holding up well. ‘There is still a fair demand for oak 
flooring. 


The General Lumber Co. reports a good demand from all 
classes of manufacturing establishments, with prices firm. 

W. L. Whitacre, of the Whitacre Lumber Co., reports a 
better trade, with stocks in the South scarce. He looks for 
a continuation of active conditions. 


The Allen Lumber Co. reports an unchanged market, 
prices firm and the outlook good. 
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WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

Burrao, N. Y., Sept. 3—The yard of T. Sullivan 
& Co. is in receipt of large cargoes of maple and brown 
ash and reports a good demand for hardwoods, much of 
it for prompt shipment. 

I, N. Stewart has returned from a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion trip to Canada. He did considerable automobiling 
while away. He states that the demand for hardwoods 
is showing some improvement. 

The Standard Hardwood Lumber Co. has about dis- 
posed of all the lumber in the old yard, except that in 
the part to the rear of the tannery. Stocks in the new 
Baitz Avenue yard now exceed those of the former yard. 

Taylor & Crate state that poplar logs have been run- 
ning short at the firm’s Kentucky mill. There is also a 
great seareity of labor, which seriously affects mill 
operations. When the crops are harvested timber cutting 
can be resumed. 

Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling report the hardwood trade 
as a little more active than a short time ago. Various 
hardwoods are in better demand, including oak and gum. 








A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 

CADILLAC, Micu., Sept. 2.—The car shortage, which 
has been much talked about by both shippers.and car- 
riers, has begun to show itself in northern Michigan, 
and it is expected that the shortage will grow rather 
than diminish. Because of the recent ruling by the 
larger railroad systems demanding that the smaller rail- 
roads return their cars more promptly than they have 
done heretofore and in order to enforce this demand 
the penalty for holding cars has been increased to a 
considerable extent. Neither the Ann Arbor nor the 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Railroad companies, which 
reach Cadillac, has a sufficient amount of its own equip- 
ment to care for its patrons, both being largely de- 
pendent upon their connections and the larger railroads 
for their car supply. This ruling may force the smaller 
railroads to increase the number of freight cars in order 
to properly care for their business. 

The 8. B. Ardis Lumber Co., of Missaukee County, is 
suing the Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway Co. for the 
roadbed of three miles of track located in Missaukee 
County. The lumber company, through its attorney, 
asks that the railroad be compelled to pull up three 
miles of track near Michelson, the farthest point on the 
Michelson branch of the Grand Rapids & Indiana Rail- 
road, claiming that this company put the track down 
without having first obtained a land title and under what 
is termed a parole license. It is stated that the railroad 
company has refused to pay for the land and now the 
lumber company asks that the license be revoked. 

L. J. Tripp, of Mesick, formerly a manufacturer of 
handles at that point, is preparing to move his factory 
to an upper peninsula point on Lake Superior, where he 
has from 15 to 20 years’ cut. 


| NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


ON THE KENNEBEC RIVER. 


WATERVILLE, ME., Sept. 3.—A bill to make the forest 
region in the vicinity of Mount Katahdin a national 
park has been introduced in Congress by Rep. Frank 
E. Guernsey, and has been referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and ordered to be printed. This is the 
first bill of its kind affecting Maine ever considered 
by the Government. 

Dryden, this state, has a new industry, a barrel fac- 
tory, established by Bridgham & Thomas, of Auburn. 

The three-masted schooner Edwin G. Farrar, built at 
an expense of about $34,000 for the lumber trade and 
having a carrying capacity of 600,000 feet, was 
launched at Phippsburg last week. The craft was 
christened by Miss Helen Farrar, daughter of Edwin G. 
Farrar, a Boston lumber salesman for whom the 
schooner was named. It will sail from Boston, is 155 
feet long and registers 556 tons. 

The first strike in‘ lumber mill in the State for a 
long time occurred at Wytopitlock, on August 29, when 
100 men employed in the mill of the Springer Lumber 
Co. struck to enforce their demand for a working day 
of 10 instead of 11 hours. The company employs day 
and night crews numbering 125 men. 

Fire destroyed the stable of the Camden Lumber Co., 
at Camden, August 21. The building was insured. 














NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, MaAss., Sept. 2.—Lumber dealers who are 
using cars right along state that the present outlook is 
one that causes them more or less uneasiness. Several 
Boston dealers feel confident that they will meet with 
serious inconvenience this fali when cars are wanted 
for the movement of crops. One dealer has advised 
his customers who will need lumber this fall and who 
have not covered their wants by early orders to do so 
as soon as they can. The buyer when urged to place an 
order with the argument that cars will be in short 


supply often think that the seller has something in - 


mind other than the supply of cars. 

Building contracts awarded in New England since 
the first of the year have amounted to $127,768,000, as 
compared with $109,520,000 for the corresponding 
period last year and $108,355,000 for the corresponding 
period of 1910. 

The Penobseot Lumber & Box Co., Brewer, Me., or- 
ganized last spring, has taken full charge and the 
management of the Smith Planing Mill Co., of that 
place. The Penobscot Lumber & Box Co. has a paid-up 
capital of $50,000. The latter company is well located 
for both rail and water shipment. 

Wooden box manufacturers in New England have 








advanced prices of packing cases. This advance they 
claim is the result of the higher prices they are obliged: 
to pay for lumber. 

The Framingham Wood Working Co., South Fram- 
ingham, has recently begun to get out orders complete 
for builders’ finish. Previously the company made only 
special finish on orders. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

BAncor, ME., Sept. 2—The movement of spruce from 
Bangor continues in such a large volume that coastwise 
vessels of suitable size are in brisk demand at freight 
rates considerably higher than have prevailed at this 
season in 10 years, and on account of the still higher 
rates being paid from New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
ports tonnage is often difficult to secure. The last of 
the drives is now in boom, and the mills will be well 
supplied with logs all through the fall so that with the 
New York and Boston markets both strong a busy sea- 
son is looked for right up to the close of navigation. 

About 200 men are now employed on the million-dollar 
development of the Shawmut Manufacturing Co., at 
Shawmut, on the Kennebec River. The work includes 
the construction of a 1,100-foot concrete dam to cost 
$225,000 and a pulp mill to cost $775,000 and to give 
employment to 150 men. It is expected the completion 
of the pulp mill will be followed by the erection of a 
paper mill with a daily capacity of 75 tons. 

It is estimated that the receipts of hard pine lumber 
at Portland, which is the principal distributing port for 
that lumber in Maine, will this year amount to about 
10,000,000 feet, or 3,000,000 feet less than in 1911. The 
yard demand has been good this year, but until lately 
there have been few large orders, as not much heavy 
construction work was started in the early part of the 
year. Southern pine is several dollars a thousand higher 
than in 1911 owing to an unusually large demand for 
car construction all over the country. 

The C. H. Bartlett Manufacturing Co., recently organ- 
ized at North New Portland with $50,000 capital stock, 
will soon erect a plant for novelty wood turning on the 
site of its mill which recently burned. The new mill, 
which is to be 40 by 100 feet, 2 stories, will have both 
steam and water power and will be ready for business 
in about six months. 

In the three pulp mills of the International Paper 
Co., at Livermore Falls, Me., 90,000 cords of spruce 
wood will be used this year. Of this 90,000 cords over 
two-thirds is brought in from Canada. The remainder 
is cut on the head waters of the Androscoggin ‘and driven 
down to the mills. That which is driven down the river 
comes in the full log and is cut up into proper lengths 
for the grinders after its arrival at the mills, while 
the 70,000 cords brought in from ' New Brunswick 
comes all prepared for the grinders. It has been cut 
into 20-inch lengths and rossed. It is brought to Port- 
land in steamers, most of it coming from Chatham, 
N. B. From Portland it is brought to this place in cars 
built especially for the work. One hundred and fifty 
special trains, or 5,000 cars, will be required to trans- 
port this year’s wood imports from Portland to Liver- 
more Falls, 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


The Keyser-Muldon Co., of Pensacola, Fla., the largest 
exporter on the Gulf coast, added to its holdings last week 
by the purchase of $1,000,000 worth of virgin timberland 
in Liberty County, where the company already has immense 
holdings, as well as a modern plant. The purchase was 
made from the Port St. Joe Land & Development Co. and 
the standing timber aggregates 300,000,000 feet, the largest 
deal in timber consummated in western Florida in many 
years. 














The South Alabama Land Co., of Mobile, Ala., has sold to 
Joseph T. McGowin 122,000,000 feet of timber near Salco, 
ag — A mill will be built and the timber manu- 
actured. 








Louis T. Krebs, of Morgantown, W. Va., recently sold 
between 5,000 and 6,000 acres of virgin timberland to 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) investors. The timber consists of oak, 
chestnut, poplar and other varieties. The consideration is 
said to have involved $185,000. 





Bentley & Emery, lumber manufacturers of Richton, Miss., 
have bought 12,000 acres of virgin longleaf pine, known as 
the Blodgett tract, located in Jones and Perry Counties. 
The deal is said to involve nearly $1,000,000. 





L. Sparkman, of Ulmer, Tex., recently bought 40,000 acres 
of shortleaf pine near Jackson, Miss., and will erect a gang 
mill. 





The Lampton Realty Co., of Tylertown, Miss., recently 
bought 2,200 acres of timberland near Starr, Miss., for 
$75,000. 





John R. Bell, of Gordo, Ala., recently bought 1,100 acres 
of timberland near Eutaw and will establish a mill. 





Knowlton & Troupe, of Stewart, Ala., recently bought 
dae of timberland in this vicinity and will build a 
sawmill. 





John R. Barfield, of Atlanta, Ga., bought 300 acres of 
timberland for $12,000 in the southern part of Colquitt 
County. 


PPP PPP PPD EPL 


The heavy current demand for bituminous, or soft coal, 
is taken as an evidence that the manufacturing industries 
of all sorts are using an immense amount of that fuel 
in the generating of power. Though due allowance must 
be made for purchases of soft coal for domestic purposes 
during the coming winter, it nevertheless is a fact that 
the principal demand is from the industries. It is so 
large as to indicate that the factories are working full 
time and that transportation business is active and in- 











Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: Mills: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. BURNER, W. VA. 











S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE 
HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg. > NEW YORK CITY 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 





William Whitmer & Sons, Inc. 


Franklin Bank Bldg., PHILADELPHIA. 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Longand Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 





United States Spruce Lumber Company 


Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


OFFICE AND MILLS, 


MARION, === VIRGINIA. 








W. W. 
DEMPSEY 


Office, 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
Mills, 
SEEBERT, W. VA. 


Spruce 
Hemlock 


— AND — 


Hardwoods 





Laurel River Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON, - WEST VIRGINIA. 





Tygarts River Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills, - MILL CREEK, W VA. 








creasing. 


GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 


Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


OFFICE, > PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cherry Riv. Boom & Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office, SCRANTON, PA. 
MILLS :—Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 
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A Big Corn Crop 


this Fall means every farmer in your community will have 
to enlarge his crib space to take care of it. Why not pre- 
7 pare to sell the 


Denning 


(Portable) 
Corn 


Cri 

ib 

and pick up some 
easy money and at 
the same time help 
your customers en- 
large their facilities 
at little expense. 





Full particulars 
- on request. 


THE DENNING MOTOR IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., “<23;,22r 








Hardwood Lumber 
=F OR SALE 


l car 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-26’’ and up wide. 
6 cars 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-24’’ and up wide. 
2 cars 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-22’’ to 24’’ wide. 
2 cars 4-4 Poplar 1s and 2s 7 to 11”’ wide. 
5 cars 5-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
3 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
lcar 4-4 1s and 2s Bass 6 to 10”’ wide. 

20 cars 4-4 com. & bir. Chestnut, worm holes no defect. 


Write us for Prices. 





Also have a nice assortment of Poplar, Oak 
and Chestnut in other grades and thicknesses. 


Keys -Walker Lumber Co. 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA. 


RIED —" 
GUM CIALISTS 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 

















SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 
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The Atlantic Lumber Co. 
INCORPORATED. 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


Hardwoods 


Branch Office, 
620 White Building, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 













Mason Building, 
70 Kilby Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ED’ Oe’ amin 

















‘ , 
WE ae MANUFACTURING 

POPLAR Gwatre’ OAK, 
PLAIN OAK, WALNUT, Etc. 


Write Us Before Buying. 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg. C 


OUR 
OWN 
MILLS 











a 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
saad 











| WISCONSIN, 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 3.—Retail lumbermen all 
over Wisconsin seem to have awakened to the fact that 
now is the time for them to replenish their stocks for 
the fall building season. Wholesalers say the yard trade 
has taken on new life in the last two weeks and the 
volume of business from this source is decidedly larger 
than at this time a year ago. An impending car short- 
age, as a result of the bumper crops in the Northwest, 
is proving a powerful factor in the situation. There is 
not the slightest doubt but that every available car will 
be made use of to move the big grain crop now being 
threshed in the Northwest, and if lumbérmen want their 
share of the equipment they will have to get in their 
orders without delay. 

The shortage of stocks in all lines is bad enough, say 
the wholesalers, when it comes to delaying orders, and 
they hope that business will not be hindered further by 
a scarcity of cars. Hardwood stocks are especially low 
and for the last month or so it has been necessary for 
wholesalers to postpone delivery in many cases. Demand 
has been so good this season that manufacturers are 
finding it hard to fill their orders even for hemlock. 

There has been considerable improvement in the local 
hardwood business of late. The sash and door factories 
are busy and are placing some good orders in prepara- 
tion for the present trade and in anticipation of the 
activity which will result from the fall building season. 
Manufacturers of mapl flooring are meeting with a 
brisk demand and are placing fine orders for stock. 
Inch maple is in especially good demand. The furniture 
manufacturing concerns seem to be meeting with a bet- 
ter business and are in the market for stock once more. 
Hardwood stocks in both northern and southern lines 
are low. Plain oak in dry stocks is almost impossible 
to get in some instances, while quarter-sawed red oak 
and white oak are in good demand. Birch and basswood 
seem to be in leading demand among northern hard- 
woods, and stocks in both lines are light. Low-grade 
basswood is probably in better demand than in several 
seasons, due to the shortage in upper grade stuff. 

Permits were issued last week for the erection of 
several large structures and the indications are that 
there is to be no abatement of activity in the local 
building season. 

The Phoenix Manufacturing Co., of Eau Claire, manu- 
facturer of logging and sawmill equipment, has received 
an order, involving several thousands of dollars, for an 
entire logging outfit consisting of a big steam hauler, 
logging sleds, snowplows, road-making machines, auto- 
matie trip pockets and other equipment, making about 
four carloads in all, from the Travaruaktiebolatget Kemi, 
of Uleaborg, Finland, Russia. The long name is that 
of the company ordering the equipment, while ‘‘ Kemi’’ 
is Finnish for company. A representative of the Fin- 
nish concern was in Eau Claire some months ago and 
looked over the Phoenix plant. He spent three months 
in this country studying the system of logging and lum- 
ber manufacturing which is followed in the United 
States. 


~ A Rn 


IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, WIs., Sept. 3.—Railroads in Wisconsin 
are anticipating a car shortage by massing as many 
ears as possible at the mills and urging shippers to 
make use of them while the supply is good. Shippers 
are increasing their forces and pushing out lumber as 
rapidly as possible. One dealer, who ordinarily has two 
inspectors, has put on three more, making five in all. 

Soft elm has been selling well lately, and there is now 
a fine demand for this wood in 1- and 2-inch thicknesses. 
Rock elm continues in good demand in everything but 
No. 3, which is slow. There is some demand for bridge 
plank, but not enough to use up the supply. No. 2 and 
better sell well in any thickness. Basswood is steadily 
climbing in price, or at least dealers are showing their 
courage by asking better prices. In fact, in No. 2 and 
No. 3 consumers will take all they can get and pay any- 
thing in reason, even if it is above the market. The 
point with them is, ‘‘can we get it?’’ Birch sells 
rather slowly, and at the same time prices are climbing. 
Some of the mills which still own their stocks (not hav- 
ing sold to jobbers) are asking unheard of prices—$40 
for inch firsts and seconds, and $44 for thicker f. o. b. 
mill, and No. 2 common as high as $15. No. 3 birch, 
especially if in grain door lengths, commands the highest 
price known in years, probably the highest ever known, 
for that matter. It is being sold at $10 f. o. b. mill 
for mixed lengths and ¢11 for 6 and 7 feet for grain 
doors. Maple grain doors are bringing the same figures. 

Most of the sawmills are through for the season, 
though here and there a mill has a supply of logs or is 
carrying on summer logging. An increased cut of logs 
is expected this winter. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MaRINE?TE, WIS., Sept. 3—The Peshtigo Lumber Co., 
Peshtigo, has sent 40 men to Taylors Rapids in charge 
of Duncan Taylor, where a large camp for 100 men will 
be built; several miles of spur track will be laid; log- 
ging operations will be carried on the year round with 
sleigh logging in winter and a steam skidder in sum- 
mer. The company has several years’ cut in that region. 

The Stearns Lumber Co., of Washburn, has received a 
raft of 4,500,000 feet of logs from Bad River. This is one 
of the largest ever brought into the bay. 

The H. M. Johnston Lumber Co., of Reedsburg, recently 
completed a warehouse, lumber shed and other buildings. 
The warehouse is 60 by 120 feet in size and three stories 
high. 


The schooner Arrow brought lumber from the west shore 
to the Sawyer Lumber Co., at Sturgeon Bay, last week. 
ae schooner Reliance took shingles to the Washburn Lum- 
yer Co. 

Albert Timm is cutting a large quantity of timber and 
wood on his lands near Clinton. 

Worzalla Bros., of Stevens Point, who are in charge of 
selling the Holway Land Co.’s property, have purchased a 
large stump pulling outfit of the Clyde Iron Works, of 
Duluth, and will clear large areas of land. The Wausau 
company’s lands lie east of Mosinee. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 

MELLEN, WIs., Sept. 3.—Two of Park Falls’ most 
important manufacturing concerns suspended operation 
temporarily last week after finishing their season’s cut. 
The Flambeau shingle mill closed Friday and the Roddis 
Lumber & Veneer Co. completed its cut Thursday. The 
Roddis company’s eut this season is about 7,000,000 
feet, which is considerably smaller than’ usual, owing 
to the unsatisfactory conditions of the lumber market 
sarly in the season. Later, however, the market picked 
up and the season just closed, taken as a whole, has been 
satisfactory to the millmen. The closing of these mills 
will have little effeet on the business conditions there, 
however, as the Roddis company intends to employ its 
full crew on an extension of its railroad. The Roddis 
planing mill will run every day as usual. The sawmill 
will be closed for about three months. The Flambeau 
Shingle Mill Co. has a contract to cut the Central Lum- 
ber Co.’s shingle timber at Fifield, which will keep its 
full crew employed about a month. Afterward it may 
secure the Atwood timber, which would keep the mill 
running about two months longer. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


MERRILL, WIS., Sept. 3.—Heavy rains resembling cloud- 
bursts, which occurred in several parts of Wisconsin on 
Saturday and Sunday, resulted in the Wisconsin and 
Prairie Rivers at this place raising to high water stage, 
and much damage has resulted to mill, railroad and 
other operations. The water rose so high that it suc- 
ceeded in breaking under the retaining wall at the 
power plant and finally washed out the entire center 
part of the wall. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railway tracks between this place and Wausau were 
again washed out. At one time over four feet of water 
covered the tracks between Wausau and_ Brokaw. 
Washouts occurred at other points. For two or three 
days all trains were delayed on the railroads that 
traverse this part of Wisconsin. 

The Heineman Lumber Co.’s building operations here 
are showing much progress. The construction mill at 
the plant is moving along rapidly, and the sawmill plans 
call for several unique features, among these being the 
automatic handling of logs from the deck in readiness 
for the carriage, and an arrangement at the rear of the 
big band, saw by which the last slab taken from the 
cant is automatically held while the cant is thrown over 
to the gang saw platform, the slab immediately leaving 
on its journey again to the horizontal resaw. Every part 
of the mill is being conveniently arranged and many 
labor saving devices are being installed. The sawmill 
structure is a large one and will contain much machinery. 
A lath mill is also included in the improvement plans. 
Work on the engine and boiler room is progressing and 
a large blacksmith shop has been built at the mill. The 
company has moved its offices from the Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank Building to its own new building. The 
new place is neatly arranged, providing a general office, 
private offices for C. W. Bruce, Edgar, H. H. and S. 
Heineman, and offices for the salesmen and stenogra- 
phers. The first floor is handsomely finished, the floors 
being maple and the walls and ceiling being finished in 
a handsome contrast’of cream and green. The building 
is a bungalow type, well supplied with windows anit 
lighted by electricity. 








MINNESOTA 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 4.—This is the week of 
the State fair, at Hamlin, midway between St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, and it is a time for the gathering of 
northwestern people in the twin cities. Many retail 
lumber yard owners and yard managers are in for the 
week or part of the week, taking advantage of special 
railroad rates and the sight-seeing opportunities of the 
week, and many of the dealers are embracing the op- 
portunity to look over the market. The general report 
is that crop yields are better than expected, the Da- 
kotas being in fine shape. Farmers have been too busy 
to call for lumber for a while, but as threshing is 
finished they are expected to be in market in great 
numbers, and many of the yards are placing orders in 
expectation of this trade. They are doing it because 
they look for trouble in getting delivery of late orders, 
when the car shortage has become stringent, and this 
is the first buying in advance that has been done in 
years. 

Rains have produced a slight rise in the river, which 
has given a better chance for log driving, and further 
improvement is hoped for, which would insure the com- 
pletion of the sawing season here. 

At the State fair this week the Universal Portland Cement 
Co. exhibits a concrete pergola and a concrete roadway 150 
feet long. 

Frank W. Shepard, of the Shepard-Traill Co., who went to 
Seattle last spring to look after its western office, is expected 
back next week, and his friends hope he will find it possible 
to remain here. 

G. B. Blackwell, representative of the Blackwell-Sager 
Lumber Co., Seattle, was here on business last week. 

M. R. Sutliff, wholesaler in hemlock at Park Falls, Wis., 
was a business visitor a few days ago. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





H. A. Warner, of Winnipeg, Man., manager of the lumber 
department of the Imperial Elevator & Lumber Co., was here 
jooking over business conditions last week. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLUTH, MINN., Sept. 4.—It has been a good week in 
lumber cireles at the head of the Lakes. There was 
« good deal of trading in norway stock, and in the lower 
and very high grades of white pine. No. 3 and poorer 
and No, 2 shop and better were in very fair demand in 
the Duluth district, and all kinds of specialties in both 
white pine and norway. The lumber business is in fine 
shape. The manufacturers declare that they have never 
seen trade better, or the outlook more satisfactory. 

C. T. Kennedy, of Grand Rapids, Minn., has purchased 
15,000,000 feet of pine in Itasca County, it being the 
last of the extensive holdings in that territory of the 
Shevlin-Carpenter and the Carpenter-Lamb people. It 
will be the last big block of pine to be cut that is tribu- 
tary to the Minneapolis & Rainy River Railroad, which 
connects with the Great Northern road at Deer River. 
It is stated that Mr. Kennedy represents the Gibson 
Lumber Co., of Grand Rapids, and that the timber will 
be manufactured in northern Minnesota, instead of going 
down the Mississippi River. The sawmills of Minneapo- 
lis, it is reported here, are running from hand to mouth, 
days only, on account of low water at the headwaters 
of the Mississippi River making it difficult to get logs 
down. Mr. Kennedy, who rafts the Sam Simpson logs, 
says that he has never seen the water lower at the head 
of the Mississippi, and that the conditions for driving 
are discouraging at this time. 


MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay CITY AND SAGINAW, MICcH., Sept. 3.—The Eddy- 
Glynn Lumber Co., of Saginaw, has a large crew of 
men getting out board pine timber on Garden River, near 
the Soo. Last winter the company got out 200,000 cubic 
feet of timber for the Quebec market, and this season 
it will eut all it can get men to handle. Great difficulty 
is experienced in getting help for woods’ work. 

Congressman J. W. Fordney, of the eighth, and George 
A. Loud, of the tenth district, were renominated at the 
primaries held August 27. Both are old and experienced 
lumbermen with creditable and long records in Congress. 

The Richardson Lumber Co., of Bay City, a few days 
ago received a carload of heavy draft horses for lumber- 
ing work. They came from Ohio. This company will 
operate four camps this fall and winter. The company 
reports the lumber market as active and firm, prices 
holding up and the demand exceptionally brisk. 

Charles A. Bigelow reports the demand for hardwood 
lumber as steadily increasing and prices firm at quota- 
tions established several weeks ago. The Kneeland & 
Bigelow Co. shipped out by rail last month from its two 
Bay City plants 4,552,952 feet of manufactured lumber. 

The Stephens Lumber Co., operating at Waters, is 
having a very successful run this season and will put out 
approximately 25,000,000 feet of lumber this year, all 
of which goes out by rail through Bay City. The com- 
pany began operations at St. Helen in 1880, and after 
cutting 400,000,000 feet of lumber there transferred its 
operations to Waters, where it had as large a field as it 
did in Roscommon County. It has been a successful 
corporation, originally beginning lumbering operations 
at Five Lakes, Lapeer County, more than 50 years ago. 
It has timber for a cut of several years in the vicinity 
of Waters. 

John D. Mershon, of the John D. Mershon Lumber 
Co., of Saginaw, specialist in California redwood, has 
gone to California to confer with the Pacific Lumber Co., 
which is represented by the Mershon company east of 
of the Mississippi River. He expects to be gone about 
a month and will visit the company’s mill at Scotia, 
Humboldt County. 

















NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, MICH., Sept. 2.—The 8S. Crawford & Sons 
mill at Cedar River started a night shift. 

The inheritance tax has been paid on the estate of 
the late Menominee lumberman John Fish, indicating 
the estate to be $42,011.41. 


The schooner Isolda Bock is engaged in shipping shingles 
and cedar posts from Baileys arbor, Wis., to Benton 
Harbor; steamer Prentice loaded at Cedar River and the 
barge Halstead at Menominee last week; tug Torrent went 
south with two barges loaded here; the Lucia A. Simpson 
with wood and the steamer Susis Chipman with lumber 
reached Milwaukee; the schooners Harold and Baroda took 
cargoes of lumber to Buffalo; the schooner Resumption 
took a cares of lumber from Escanaba to Chicago and re- 
turned to ells; steamer S. M. Stephenson went to Vans 
Harbor for cargo; schooner John Mee has been loading lum- 
ber at Arthur Bay for Whitehall; barge Krause took a 
cargo of lumber to the Case Co. in Racine. The shipment 
of pulpwood to Green Bay by steamer from Canadian ports 
is brisk and in all probability this year’s totals will exceed 
those of other years. The steamer Oswego recently brought 
in a large cargo from Canada. 

Senator Isaac Stephenson, of Marinette, with a party of 
distinguished friends has been on a fishing trip near 
Escanaba. ry ee guests were former governors J. O. 
Davidson and G. W. Peck of Wisconsin. Senator Stephen- 
son was taken sick on the trip but reports of his condition 
were largely exaggerated, it is stated. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MENOMINEE, MICH., Sept. 3—Upper grades of hard- 
wood are in good condition and dealers, encouraged by 
the favorable crop reports which are coming in from all 
parts of the country, are optimistic for a flourishing fall 
trade. If the harvest is all that is expected at the present 
time the lumber business in all departments will receive 
a great impetus. Lower grades..of lumber are in brisk 
demand and prices are strong. West coast shingles have 


advanced sharply on account of shortage and not many 
shingles are coming forward. White cedar shingles are 
active and advances in sympathy with the red are pre- 
dicted. The post trade is quiet. Farmers are harvesting, 
but the prospects are excellent for a good fall trade. 
Poles are strong and advances are looked for. Shipments 
by both boat and rail are active. Every possible effort 
1s being made to fill all contracts before the close of 
navigation. Boats are scarce with advancing rates and 
freights are strong. Cars are already reported scarce. 
The lumber offices of the twin cities have not in years 
been so rushed with business and no pains are being 
spared to swing every possible cargo at the earliest mo 
ment. 


Fred Jackson, of Escanaba, who left two weeks ago for 
Mexico, was forced to return after reaching El Paso, the 
railroad tracks leading south into Mexico from that point 
having been torn up by revolutionary forces. Mr. Jackson 
is in charge of lumber mill operations at Durango, Mexico, 
a city of 40,000 population. The mill will not open until 
about November 1 and Mr. Jackson hopes to be on the 
ground in time to place it in readiness. 

Application has been made to the Post Office Department 
at Washington for a post office at Taylor Rapids, the log- 
ging headquarters of the J. W. Wells Lumber Co. 

The Peshtigo Lumber Co. has a crew at Taylor Rapids, 
where a camp will be started. The company owns consider- 
able timber in the Rat River region and camps will be built 
large enough to accommodate 100 men. The company aims 
to make this the most modern set of logging camps in 
Wisconsin. Instead of the old style unsanitary bunks, 
double decked iron beds with springs will be used. The 
sleeping quarters will be healthy and comfortable. 

The Reynolds box factory at Sturgeon Bay will start up 
this week. The plant manufactures enough boxes during 
the winter to supply the canning factory during the summer. 

William Craig, who is operating a hoop mill at Sillberg, 
2 miles west of Bessemer, will oper camps next winter 
at Trout Creek, Mich., and Aitken, Mijp. 
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THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, Micu., Sept. 4.—The Thomas Forman Co., 
a well-known manufacturer of oak and maple flooring 
and hardwood lumber, is building at Heidelberg, Ky., a 
thoroughly up-to-date oak flooring plant of medium 
capacity, to operate in connection with the sawmill 
owned by the Forman, Earle Co. at that point. It is 
not expected that the plant wjll be in operation before 
January next. 

The cost of Jumber in this market has been slightly 
increased, because of the boosting of rates on the part 
of vessel owners from a shilling to 25 cents a thousand. 
There is an active demand for boats and receipts are 
heavy. Among the big cargoes arriving this week were 
one of hardwood for the Brownlee-Kelly Co., on the 
steamer Godfrey, and the Toltec with a big consignment 
of norway and white pine. 

Building continues brisk, but the permits for last week 
showed a falling off in value, as compared with the pre- 
vious seven days, the figures being $700,940 and $707,- 
575, respectively. The sum, however, was about double 
that for the same period last year. 

The Detroit & Mackinac Railroad has begun a suit in 
the United States court against the Michigan Railroad 
Commission, the Churchill Lumber Co. and Frank Gil- 
christ, of Alpena, to prevent the enforcement of the 
ordered freight rate on logs. A temporary injunction 
has been asked and the hearing will be held September 
9. The railroad granted a reduction in rates to the 
inland shippers of lumber, which would enable them to 
compete with shippers who use the boats from Alpena, 
and the Alpena lumber shippers thereupon asked the 
railroad commission to make the rates uniform, giving 
them the same rate enjoyed by the inland shippers. The 
supreme court of Michigan upheld the railroad commis- 
sion in reducing the rate for the Alpena shippers and 
the company was denied an appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court. The case is now to be fought through 
the United States courts to final decision. 


| LAKE ERIE PORTS 











FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Sept. 3—From all indications August 
did not show the volume of local business that July did, 
yet it was a very satisfactory month. September has 
excellent prospects. The shipments by water of late 
have been a little less than a few weeks ago, but a num- 
ber of local dealers are withholding both purchases and 
shipments of northern stocks. Most of the northern 
stocks have been so high in price that dealers feel they 
have hit the high water mark and are in no particular 
haste to place new orders. 

Within the last week there have been more large real 
estate transfers and projects than for a long time. A 
number of purchasers are reported figuring on the eree- 
tion of substantial buildings which will greatly add to 
the volume of building operations to be carried on during 
the fall and winter. 

Neal Gray, of the Gray Lumber Co., has returned from 
aang Egy mt om with Troop A., O. N. G 


Potter has returned from an automobile tour in 
the neighborhood of the Thousand Islands. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Sept. 4——The demand for building 
lumber in this section is such as to make it a difficult 
maiter to obtain all the stocks looked for at the mills. 
A dealer reports that the Pennsylvania mills in the hem- 
lock trade are loaded up with orders, having more than 
they can fill for the present. In some instances orders 
have been returned, not because they were placed at an 
unsatisfactory price, but because the stock on hand was 
inadequate to fill them. The situation is one that indi- 
eates strength in building lumber for some time ahead. 


Building permits for last week numbered 112, which 


GS HARDWOODS. 


Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 


peahto you—better let usquote you on 


Maple and Beech 


FLOORING 


and explain how we do it. A good 
stock enables us to fill orders with- 
out delay. 


Telecode Used. 


Cummer-Diggins Co. 
CADILLAC, MICH. 





Is the product of one of the best equipped 
mills in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR PRICES. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 

















Retail lumbermen 


who cater to an 
exacting trade say Dixie 
Brand Flooring makes 
good. We had that in mind 
when we began its manufacture and for 
that reason selected the best oak timber 
we could find in Arkansas. Quality as- 
sured, our next move was minimum cost of pro- 
duction. That we've made good in that respect Is 
best attested by our prices. Ask for them. 

We can ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring 
and Red and White Oak Lumber. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charg. 


BLISS -COOK OAK COMPANY 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 


OAK FLOORING 


Matched 
End 


and 
Hollow 


Backed 
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AWNINGS AND 
COVERS 


i TENT 


Fish Brand Slickers 
. Sandals, Overgaiters and Leggings. 


TUCKER DUCK & RUBBER CO., 


FT. SMITH, ARK. 


Write for Prices. 
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Special Prices 


For quick movement on the following 


Band Sawn Lumber. 
POPLAR. 


5-8" 24 to 34” Panel and No. 1-_--.---. 10,000 ft. 
5-8"’ 18 to 21°’ Panel and No. 1 . 5,000 ft. 
4-4"' 24 to 32” Panel and No.1 . 12,000 ft. 
8-4"’x13 to 17” Sign Boards -- 13,000 ft. 
ee Pp ae 3,000 ft. 
CHESTNUT. 
4-4''x10, 12 & 13"° S W & No. 2Com. .. 30,000 ft. 
4-4" Shop a slang 15,000 ft. 
5-4" S W and No. 2 Common .- . 42,000 ft. 


QUARTERED OAK. 


4-4" Isand 2s - 15,000 ft. 


4-4” No. 1 Common....-_--- . 14,000 ft. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
4-4"’ Ash 5 to 9’’ No. 1 Com. & Bet. 5,000 ft. 
4-4" Basswood Log Run 30,000 ft. 
4-4"’ White Pine Log Run 3,000 ft. 
6-4" Hickory Log Run 9 ft. - 7,500 ft. 
SPECIAL. 

1-2x6"’ Clear White Cedar Bevel Sid... 1 Car. 
1-2x6"’ Red Cedar Bevel Siding 1 Car. 
Eureka& Perfection Shingles 18&16" 2 Cars. 
Fir Flooring Clear Rift Grain ----.---- 1 Car. 


Sales Agents of 
The Haddock-France Lumber Co. 


Monarch Lumber Co. 


| 15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA.. | 
? ® 
John B. Ransom & Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 











20,000,000 ft. Dry Hardwoods on Sticks. 





A few specials on which we will name attractive prices. 


200,000 ft. 1” to 5” 1s and 2s Poplar. 

175,000 ft. 5-4 to 10-4” No. 1 Com. Poplar. 
100,009 ft. 1”x13 to 17” Poplar Box Boards. 
100,000 ft. 1” 1s and 2s Basswood. 

475,000 ft. 1” to 3” 1s and 2s Qtd. White Oak. 
300,000 ft. 1’ to 2” No. 1 Com. Otd. Whi.Oak. 
125,000 ft. 1” to 2” No.1 Com. Qtd. Red Oak. 
100,000 ft. 6.4 and 10-4” 1s and 2s Hickory. 
250,000 ft..2” to 3” No. 1 Com. Hickory. > 
300,000 ft. 1” to 2” 1s and 2s Chestnut. « 
200,000 ft. 1” to 2”” No. 1 Com. Chestnut. 





Write to the 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company for prices 
on Acorn Brand Oak and Beech Flooring. 


& 
Get Our on the Following 


Items Before Placing 


P r 1 C@eS Your Orders Elsewhere 


Three cars 3’’ and 4’’ No. 1 com. & bet. white oak. 
Two cars 2’’ No. 1 common and better white oak. 
Two cars 3’’ and 4’’ No. 1 com. and bet. poplar. 
Two cars 3”’ and 4’’ No. 2-A common poplar. 
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The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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Your Inquiries syihine’m 


Northern Hardwoods 


We have a large stock at both our Grand Rapids, Mich., 
yard and Green Bay, Wis., (Northland Lumber Co.) mill. 


The Wolf -Lockwood Lumber Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 


ne 4) 


We Can Ship Immediately <= 


Quartered Ist & 2nd Full Width Oak. 
7 4-4 No. 3 Elm. 


Also Handle all Items in Northern 
and Southern Hardwoods. 

















Perkins Lumber Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

















is above the average and larger than for some weeks, 
indicating that there is no falling off yet in the unusual 
building activity in this city. Frame dwellings numbered 
45. The week’s permits aggregated $220,000. 

Lumber receipts by lake for last week were 2,707,000 
feet and 17,620,000 shingles. This is a large gain in 
shingle receipts. Dealers state there are fair stocks of 
shingles here, but that trade is large enough to keep 
down any big surplus. 

Some of the largest lumber yards find it difficult to get 
labor enough to handle the incoming lumber. The man- 
ager of one yard states that an advertisement in the local 
papers produced no effect. The large number of strike- 
breakers brought here to settle the dock strike were 
offered employment in some of the largest city indus- 
tries, but few of them were willing to remain here, in- 
sisting on return tickets to New York and Philadelphia. 

There is a great demand for all sorts of tonnage at 
present, with a greater demand for all sorts of lake ton- 
nage, lumber included, than can be met. Lumber rates 
are strong and are pretty sure to remain so the rest of 
the season. 

George M. Zimmermann, sr., arrived at New York last 
week after a long trip in Europe. He is a leading shingle 
seller here and reports that shingles have gone up remark- 
ably this season on account of a syndicate on the Pacific 
coast having bought a large lot of logs. 

Knowlton Mixer, treasurer of the Erie County Progressive 
party, is one of the local lumbermen who will this week 
attend the State convention of the new party at Syracuse. 
About 200 people from Buffalo and elsewhere in western 
New York will attend the convention, going by special train. 

Trade in white pine is reported showing improvement at 
the yard of the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. A large cargo ar- 
rived last week and two other cargoes are now loading. 

Pres. James A. White, of the Buffalo Maple Flooring Co.. 
spent Labor Day in Michigan, and will be back at the end 
of the week. The company has still considerable stock at 
the old mill yard and is not yet ready to move up town, 
but will do so eventually. 

Graves, Manbert, George & Co.’s steamer Mohegan and 
{three barges arrived this week, bringing about 3,500,000 
tfeet of white pine. Another barge, just unloaded, brought 
600,000 feet. — 

The yard of C. M. Betts & Co. has a larger stock of white 
pine than in some time, due to recent large receipts. The 
‘Simon Langell arrived this week with about 825,000 feet. 

H. H. Salmon & Co. have three vessels bound this way 
with Michigan basswood and other lake lumber. Manager 
F. T. Sullivan is making a business trip, but will return 
this week. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Sept. 3—Trade continues on a healthy 
basis. Wholesalers state that they are able to get orders 
at good prices for whatever stocks they have to move. 
This does not mean that business is booming, but con- 
sidering the available supplies at mill points the demand 
is all that should be expected. Prices are normally high 
and this forces the yards and sellers to restrict their re- 
quirements to actual business in hand. The building out- 
look is good and while the amount of new building plans 
is under the published figures for 1911, builders say that 
more actual contracts are under way than was.the case 
last year. 

The car shortage situation is giving considerable con- 
cern, especially to southern shippers. Now that it has 
been possible to get buyers and sellers nearer together 
as regards prices shipments are considerably delayed be- 
cause of the lack of cars. Yards which have delayed 
their purchases until the last minute or until they could 
figure on their wants with some degree of certainty are 
beginning to be embarrassed by the delay in getting 
their shipments and now find that while the mills are in 
position to make shipments as promptly as they could 
two months ago shipments do not arrive because of poor 
shipping facilities. 

The opinion of the wholesale trade is that it has been 
a long while since business has been in such good shape 
as it is now. Collections are better and there are fewer 
requests for accommodations and extensions on maturing 
notes. The financial end of the market is healthy and 
there is every reason to look for an increased demand 
from now on before the heavy winter weather sets in. 
Hardwood men report that considerable improvement has 
been noted in the furniture business of late and one of 
the largest manufacturers is authority for the following 
statement : 














The only real flaw in the situation is that selling prices 
have not advanced in keeping with the constant rise in the 
cost of production. Business has been comparatively dull 
for the last three or four years, and consequently many 
manufacturers are adverse to asking for a_ substantial 
increase. We advanced our prices materially on August 15, 
but I am not in position to say just what the rest of the 
trade has done along this line. : 

Some inquiries are being made in the market by a 
firm operating on the west coast of Mexico for an out- 
let for its oak veneers and flooring. Inquiries made of 
lumbermen from time to time indicate that capital is 
slowly finding its way into some of the excellent timber 
propositions in the southern country, and efforts will 
soon be made to introduce into this market the excel- 
lent grade oak which, it is reported, comes from Mexico. 

Arthur E. Lane, 1 Madison Avenue, who represents a 
number of Pacific coast mills and makes a specialty of 
Washington red cedar lumber and shingles, is enjoying a 
vacation in the White Mountains. 

Cc. W. Manning, wholesale hardwood dealer, 66 Broad 
Street, is taking his vacation in shape of a trip to Europe. 

Owe 


THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Sept. 3.—One of the worst 
breaks in the history of the Erie Canal is reported at 
Bushnell’s Basin, near. Rochester. About 700 feet 
of the canal bank went out there this morning. 
‘After the State superintendent of public works and 
the State engineer looked over the situation they ex- 
pressed the opinion that temporary repairs could be 
made so that navigation could be resumed within three 


weeks. Many lumber shippers at the Tonawandas 
have cargoes enroute to points east of the break 
which have been held up. With the announcement 
that navigation will be resumed within three weeks 
they will continue to load boats which they have 
chartered. 

The receipts of lumber at the Tonawandas by vessel 
last month were much brisker than for several pre- 
ceding months but they fell a trifle short of the cor- 
responding period of last year. For August of this 
year the reports of the customs officers at Tonawanda 
and North Tonawanda show that a total of 53,902,875 
sponding month of 1911. 

During August 12,175,000 feet of lumber was for- 
warded from the Tonawandas over the Erie Canal, a 
decrease of nearly 2,000,000 feet from the correspond- 
ing month of last season. No other month this sum- 
mer has shown a decrease. 





THE KEYSTONE STATE 











QUAKER CITY TRADE NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 2.—The stimulus ‘given to 
general trade by returning confidence and pressing neces 
sity is being reflected in the lumber trade of the city; 
the local yards are gradually becoming busier, and the 
lumber they are selling is now largely at prices advanced 
in proportion to the wholesale market. Even building 
seems to have taken on a belated activity, and architects 
and builders are estimating on more work than for some 
time. The activity in building operations came too late, 
however, to allow August to make a good showing. The 
official figures show that during August 908 permits 
were granted, which covered 1309 operations, the aggre- 
gate cost of which is estimated at $3,445,935. In August 
1911, 102 less permits were granted, but the value of the 
work was estimated at $1,214,250 more than August of 
this year. 

Both volume and tone of general conditions of trade 
continue to improve, but collections are reported as slow, 
and the stock market is more erratic and less buoyant 
than a week ago. 

The lumber market has experienced little change dur- 

ing the last week, the tendency to firmness continuing 
throughout, and very little stock being offered for im- 
mediate delivery. The hardwoods are all pretty well 
sold up, and prices are good for dry stock. White pine 
is in fair demand, southern being pretty well sold up. 
Cypress and spruce are firm and find ready takers. Hem- 
Jock is probably more in demand than any other item, 
and the prospect of relief seems to be getting more re- 
mote. Sales are being reported at record prices. Yellow 
pine is still searee and high, and North Carolina is in de- 
mand equal to the supply. Shingles and lath are firm. 
_ By the building of a narrow gauge railroad from the main 
line to a lumbering operation, Fulton County loses the 
right to its proud claim to distinction as the only county in 
the State without a railroad. 

J. B. Grigg, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, 
and W. R. Epps, of the West Lumber & Manufacturing Co.,, 
of Plymouth, Pa., visited the local trade last week. 

In the case of John J. Perry, the lumberman of Seaford, 
Del., who was found in his auto with a bullet wound in his 
head, the coroner's jury has rendered a verdict of ‘death 
at the hands of some person or persons unknown.” The 
suicide theory has been dropped and it is now generally be- 
lieved to be a case of murder. 


Ls 
AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Sept. 3.—Although the yard trade 
has not assumed the same activity as is noted in the in- 
dustrial lines, considerable improvement is noted in this 
direction, especially on lumber that enters into the 
cheaper grades of building. Stocks are low and in the 
face of an advancing market there is little disposition 
to increase holding because the yard dealers feel that 
until their own territory has assumed a more advanced 
position as to early spring operations there is no assur- 
ance of what their yards should be prepared to supply. 
They are therefore meeting the, advance in price and 
buying as they require, taking chances with the market. 

The manufacturing trade continues fair, almost every 
grade of lumber is in demand and there seems less ob- 
jection to meeting the higher prices now ruling. Larger 
buyers now realize the true conditions and are willing to 
pay extra for an assurance of deliveries. The iron and 
steel markets were never so strong as today. The prices 
of finished material are being brought to a profitable 
basis rapidly. Most of the producers are oversold. 
General business conditions are more satisfactory, with 
the exceptions of the extreme car shortage—which inter- 
feres with all lines of trade—and the great shortage of 
labor. A higher money rate is also bothering some lines 
and causing slower collections. 

Bemis & Vosburgh note an active demand for all lines of 
lumber they are handling. W. ’, Vosburgh is in West 
Virginia and reports all. mills well sold up on all lines of 
lumber, and if stocks are available very satisfactory prices 
can be had. 

The West Penn Lumber Co. notes plenty of inquiries and 
prices ruling much higher, but stocks difficult to obtain and 
shipments consequently ‘low, “his company is. gaining 
ground steadily, and is making many new friends. 

The Morlan-Ricks-McCreight Co, is having much difficulty 
in getting stocks from the mills because of car shortage, 
but reports trade generally satisfactory. Mr. Ricks is in 
Arkansas and the Southwest. 7 

The Breitwieser & Wilson Co.’s business has grown rap- 
idly and it is making a fine showing, with August records 
among the best of the year in the point of sales and ship- 
ments. 

The Forest Lumber Co. reports trade as keeping up to 
the high standard of last month, with no apparent easing 
off in the buying movement, and prices uniformly firm and 
higher on the average. . ; 

The Willson Bros. Lumber Co. says business conditions 
continue to improve and there is a demand for all the 
lumber that can be got out at the best prices. .The com- 
pany has made a fine record during the summer months, 
and August has more than held its own in point of volume 
of trade. 
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TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), Memphis, 
Tenn., returned this week from a two months’ trip 
abroad. 


©. Q. Dix, of the Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., paid Chieago a short business visit last 
Tuesday. 


J. H. Faust, of Paducah, Ky., was in Chicago this 
week on a selling trip and reports that business is 
very good. 


Ray Wilbur, of the Wilbur Lumber Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., was a Chicago visitor this week. He reported 
a fine business. 


James I. MeSweyn, general manager of the Memphis 
Saw Mill Co., Memphis, Tenn., called at lumber offices 
in Chicago Tuesday. 


Of the visitors in Chicago last week, was E. V. Bab- 
cock, of E. V. Babeock & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
J. M. Driver, of Gulfport, Miss. 


James H. Lang, Chicago representative of the Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Co., of Kansas City, Mo., has been 
calling on the Detroit trade this week. 


A. W. Fortier, sales manager of the Hyde Lumber 
Co., Seuth Bend, Ind., was in Chicago last Thursday 
and reported that his concern was doing a satisfactory 
business. 


Robert D. Sullivan, of the Kimball-Sullivan Lumber 
Co., Old Colony Building, Chicago, is again at his 
office, after successfully combating a severe case of 
ptomaine poisoning. 


Charles A. Phelps, of the Hackley-Phelps, Bonnell 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., was in Chicago last week 
en route to Detroit by automobile, and incidentally 
he attended one or two directors’ meetings. 


Fred Mowbray, of Mowbray & Robinson, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was in Chicago this week on business in the in- 
terests of his concern. He stated that trade in the 
last 30 days has shown remarkable improvement. 


G. L. Curtis, the well-known sash and door manu- 
facturer of Clinton, lowa, was in Chicago this week, 
conferring with FE. T. Erickson, manager of the Curtis 
Door & Sash Co., Lincoln and Blue Island Avenues. 


B. W. Ackles, sécretary of the Alton Lumber Co., 
Buckhannon, W. Va., was in Chicago Wednesday, call- 
ing on the trade. He reported that business is hum- 
ming and that the supply of logs is none too plentiful. 


R. L. Buneh, lumber buyer for the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., Chicago, who recently had his leg broken 
from a revolver bullet which was fired by a burglar, will 
be compelled to have his leg reset. 


F. L. Peck, president of the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., and resident at Scranton, Pa., 
was lately a temporary expatriate on Canadian soil 
with his ‘‘bridges burned behind him,’’ so far as 
business at home was concerned. 


William S. Launstein, formerly manager of the 
Whitney Supply Coy! of New Orleans, La., after a 
three months’ sojourn on the Pacific Coast, passed 
through Chicago this week en route to his old home in 
Michigan where he will complete his vacation. 


Among the lumbermen who were recent visitors in 
Chicago were: W. E. Johns, of Johns-Mowbray-Nelson 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; A. C. Ebenreiter, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; George C. Ehemann, of George C. Ehemann & 
Co., Memphis, Tenn.; A. G. Wilson, Rhinelander, Wis.; 
William Kelley, Madison, Wis. 


R. W. Thompson, northern sales manager for the 
American Lumber Co., of Merryville, La., and Houston, 
Tex., with offices at 657 Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, left Tuesday night for a visit to the mill at 
Merryville, to familiarize himself with conditions, He 
expects to be gone a week or 10 days. 


G. B. Blackwell, of the Blackwell-Sager Lumber Co. 
(Infe.), Seattle, Wash., spent a week in Chicago calling 
on the trade. He reported satisfactory conditions on 
the Coast; the mills are all busy, with plenty of orders 
on their books and are getting a fair price for their 
lumber. He left Thursday night for St. Louis. 


F. F. Fish, of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, returned home after a two weeks’ 
business trip in the East, and stated the association 
benefited from his journey. He reports business con- 
ditions at Buffalo and other eastern points as much 
bétter than they have been for several years. Mr. 
Fish, however, is not very well himself. 

J. C.' Bird, secretary of the Indiana Veneer & Panel 


- .6o.,-New-Albany, Ind., well-known manufacturer of 
built-up stock, passed through Chicago on Thursday, on 





his way north to place orders for birch veneers, to be 
utilized in making dash boards for automobile concerns, 
He said that trade could not be better, his principal 
trouble being in securing veneers, stocks of which are 
scarce. 


H. M. Willhite, manager of the yellow pine depart- 
ment of Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
was in Chicago Wednesday, conferring with C. M. 
Smalley. Mr, Willhite is optimistic concerning the 
future of the yellow pine business. Dimension, he said, 
is exceedingly scarce, and, as a matter of fact, all 
stocks are none too plentiful. 


F. T. Boles, president of the Lord & Bushnell Co., 
Laflin and Twenty-second Street, Chicago, who has 
been spending a three weeks’ vacation with Mrs. 
Boles and daughters, Marion and Winifred, at Estes 
Park, Colo., returned last Wednesday, looking the pic- 
ture of health. He reported having had a most enjoy- 
able time. One of his experiences was a snow-balling 
contest in the middle of August. 


W. B. Morgan, Memphis, Tenn., accompanied by his 
family, is spending a little time in recreation in Chi- 
cago. He attended the National Association of Box 
Manufacturers’ meeting at Detroit last week. He 
expects to leave for home the latter part of the week. 
He was met kere by 8. B. Anderson, president of the 
Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis, Tenn., who has also 
been having a little vacation visiting his old home in 
Michigan. 


Lawrence Ford, of the Goodlander-Robertson Lum- 
ber Co., Memphis, Tenn., accompanied by several 
friends, has been touring in Michigan and incidentally 
visiting some of his customers. Mr. Ford enjoyed the 
outing, but regretted that the farmers’ influence with 
the rain man had made muddy roads prevail. E. E. 
Goodlander, president of the above company, on the 
return of Mr. Ford, hied himself to the far West on 
a pleasure trip. 


Peter Vredenburgh, general manager of the Vreden- 
burgh Saw Mill Co., formerly of Pine Hill, but now 
of Vredenburgh, Ala., after a two weeks’ visit at 
French Lick, acoempanied by Gene Donnelly, of the 
Berlin Machine Works, Beloit, Wis., in search of 
better health after the accumulation of a large quan- 
tity of malaria, came to Chicago, where Mrs. Vreden- 
burgh joined him. They are now in our midst enjoy- 
ing the cool Lake Michigan breezes. 


Carroll L. Beck, who travels central Indiana and east 
ern Illinois for the Curtis Door & Sash Co., with head- 
quarters at Bloomington, Ind., was at headquarters a 
couple of days, conferring with Manager Erickson. 
He reported that trade was good, dealers being satis- 
fied that they were going to have a good fall business. 
Farmers were assured of a bountiful crop, which is 
bound to redound to the benefit of the retail lumber- 
men. 


George Porter, assistant secretary of the Madera 
Co., E] Paso, Tex., attended the National Association 
of Box Manufacturers’ meeting in Detroit, and also 
spent some time visiting customers of his company. 
He reports that the Mexican rebel army evacuated 
their town and district and the mills of the Madera 
Co. are turning out large quantities of lumber and 
that the company is now able to take care of all 
orders coming its way, as transportation facilities 
have improved and the delays caused in the early 
part of the year due to the rebel army’s interference 
with railroad operations are a thing of the past. 





THE PROBLEM OF TAXATION. 

Prof. Fred R. Fairchild, of Yale University, was one 
of the speakers at the Sixth National Conference on 
State and Local Taxation held at Des Moines, Iowa, 
this week. His subject was a practical plan of forest 
taxation. In his address Prof. Fairchild showed why 
the taxation of forest lands is a special problem need- 
ing careful attention. He stated that the most serious 
problem is in connection with growing forests and 
avoided much discussion of the taxation of mature 
merchantable timber. 

Claiming that the ideal method of taxing forests is 
the simple yield tax on timber cut, in lieu of all other 
taxes, Prof. Fairchild then explained some of the most 
important provisions that should be included in a 
sound yield tax system. He also enumerated some 
important practical problems and explained how they 
could be met. 

The lands subject to the yield tax should be those 
on which forests are growing and should be limited to 
those not exceeding a certain value per acre. The 
possibility of requiring a contract between the owner 
and the State was discussed, but the speaker felt that 
such contracts should be avoided if possible. 

The rate of the tax should be somewhere between 
10 per cent and 20 per cent on the value of the timber 
cut. Fifteen per cent was suggested as probably 
about the correct rate. Upon the introduction of the 
yield tax the rate should be low, being gradually in- 
creased until the full normal rate should come into 
effect after 10 or 15 years. 

In order to prevent the indefinite holding of mature 
timber free from taxation, it was suggested that for- 
ests in which the timber ‘iad reached a certain age 
should; then become. subject to an annual tax of about 
1 per cent of the value of land and trees, these annual 


payments to be deducted from the amount of yield tax 
due when the timber was finally cut. 


Provision was made for allowing the owner to 
change his -mind and withdraw his lands from forest 
growing on payment of a sum equivalent to the taxes 
which would have been otherwise paid during the 
period of exemption. 

The speaker urged that the administration should 
be in the hands of State officers and the proceeds dis- 
tributed among the towns and counties according to 
some equitable rule. Several alternative methods of 
distributing the revenue were suggested. 

Finally it was admitted that for practical reasons 
it may be wise to adopt a combination plan of forest 
taxation, consisting of an annual tax upon the land 
and the yield tax upon timber cut. Certain 
tions were made for the practical administration of 
such a plan of taxation. 


sugges- 





LUMBER RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
During the week ended September 2 twenty-eight 
vessels brought 11,178,000 feet of lumber, 10,000 
ties and 235 cords of wood .to Chicago for distribu- 





tion. The largest individual cargo—1,040,000 feet— 
was carried by the steamer Viking from Superior, 
Wis. The next largest cargo—900,000 feet—was car- 
ried by the steamer Charles S. Neff, from Duluth, 
Minn. 

Arrivals by days and vessels for the week were 
as follows: 

August 26—Str. Delta, Marinette, Wis., 350,000 feet; Str. 
N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 350,000 feet. 
_ August 27—Str. Louis Pahlow, Marinette, Wis., ,000 
feet; Str. Philetus Sawyer, Vans WUarbor, Mich., ,000 
feet; Str. O. E. Parks, Richard’s Landing, Ont., 235 cords 
of wood; Str. F. W. Fletcher, Maristee, Mich., 360,000 feet ; 


Str. Charles 8S. Neff, Duluth, Minn., 900,000 feet: Str. Robert 
C. Wente, Naubinway, Mich., 342,000 feet; Str. Niko, Cornu- 
copia, Wis., 525.000 feet: Str. Niko, Pequaming, Mich., 200,- 
000 feet; Str. Emma C. Hutchinson, Ontonagon, Mich., 600,- 
000 feet. 
August 28—Str. Robert L. Fryer, Washburn, Wis., 
: Str. Kalkaska, Duluth, Minn., 750,000 feet; Str. J. 


760,000 
H. 


Vead, Thompson, Mich., 360,000 feet; Str. Mueller, Empire, 
Mich., 381,000 feet; Str. Viking, Superior, Wis., 1,040,000 
feet: Str. Mary E. Cook, Arthur Bay, Mich., 167,000 feet. 

August 29—Str. 8S. M.. Stephenson, Vans Harbor, Mich., 
610,000 feet. 

August 30—Str. J. V. Taylor, Escanaba, Mich., 189,000 
feet; Str. N. J. Nessen, North Manitou, Mich., 340,000 feet. 

September 1—Str. F. W. Fletcher, Nahma, Mich., 400,000 
feet; Str. Philetus Sawyer, Menominee, Mich., 330,000 feet. 


September 2—Str. Wotan, Manistee, Mich., 300,000 feet ; 


Str. Sidney O. Neff, Boyne City, Mich., 254,000 feet; Str. 
Carrier, Cedar River, Mich., 130,000 feet: Str. Mueller, 
Empire, Mich., 390,000 feet; Str. M. F. Butters, Ludington, 
Mich., 10.000 ties; Str. N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 350,- 
000 feet. 
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Mills at RHODA, LA. . 
On Southern Pacific R. R. 


General Offices: . NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











(— 
WE_ANNOUNCE THE COMPLETION OF OUR 


New 50,000 Ft. Capacity 


BAND MILL 


at Decatur. This makes three band mills now 
in operation having a daily output of 120,000 feet. 





Our timber is exclusively the finest Tennessce 
River Valley Stock, which is second to none.in 
softness, texture and color. 

Our lumber is carefully manufactured, carc- 
fully graded and will please. 

Let us put you on our mailing list for Monthly” 
Stock and Price Lists. 


H. H. HITT LUMBER COMPANY 


THE [HHH] 


DECATUR, ALABAMA. 
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Annual Capacity 
200,000,000 Feet. 





















































Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 








Band Sawed 


Kiln Dried 
Lumber 
from Kinder, 
Calcasieu 
Parish, 
Louisiana 


Finest 


Long Leaf 
Pine Timber 
In the World 


- PERFECT MACHINE WORK. 
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Sales Office, - Shreveport, Louisiana 
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YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Splendid Longleaf Dimension 
Bright Shortleaf Finish 


Prompt Shipments—Uniform Grades — Mixed Cars 


J.S. & W. M. RICE LUMBER CO. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers 











BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





INCORPORATIONS. 


ARKANSAS. Leola—The William McDonald Stave Co., 
authorized capital $10,000. 

CONNECTICUT. East Hartford—The W. A. Cairns 
Woodworking Co., authorized capital $25,000; William <A. 
Cairns, Herman A. Kapsceske and Henry J. Cairns. 

IDAHO. St. Maries—The Stine Lumber & Shingle Co., 
authorized capital $12,000; Charles W. Stine, Lillie B. 
Stine, A. M. Steadman, S. J. Wray and R. A. Graham. 

INDIANA. Otwell—The Otwell Wagon & Novelty 
Works, authorized capital $4,000. 

IOWA. North English—The Acme Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000. 

MAINE. Augusta—The Nichols Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000; Samuel L. Gottlieb, W. C. White and 
Nathan Barnett. 

Bangor—T he Thurston Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$125,000; James D. Rice, of Bangor, treasurer. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Thomas J. Shryock & Co., 
authorized capital $200,000. 

Towson—The Stebbins Coal & Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Framingham—The Auburn Last 
Co., authorized capital $100,000. 

Westfield—The Bodurtha Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $3,000; S. H. Bodurtha, president; Warren V. Bo- 
durtha,, treasurer, and S, E. Bodurtha. 

MICHIGAN. prend Rapids—The Wagemaker Co., au- 
thorized capital $100,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Coral—The Carruth Bros. Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $100,000. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The George D. Hope Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $200,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—The Interstate Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $150,000; J. F. Hefferman, T. F. 
Cameron and C. G. Jackson. 

NEW YORK. Binghamton—The Harris Player Piano 
Co. (to manufacture pianos, etc.), authorized capital 
$75,000; E. S. Coolman, K. B. Harris, both of this place; 
H. Haggerty, of Endicott. 

Caledonia—The Henderson Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $24,000; Arthur H. Smith, of Avon; William Hender- 
son and Arnold A. Palmer, both of this place. 

New York—The Fowler-Brunjes Co. (architectural 
woodwork, etc.), authorized capital $5,000; Frederick 
Brunjes, Frederick W. Hamburg, Charles A. Forshew. 

Rochester—The Lovejoy Lumber & Realty Co., author- 
ized capital $1,500; Isaac M. Lovejoy, S. Helena Lovejoy 
and John W. Lovejoy, all of 81 Ellison Street, this city. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hamlet—The Hamlet Milling & 
Ginning Co., authorized capital $50,000; W. R. Land, 
E. N. Rhodes, C. B. T erry, L. R. Terry, R. C. Mullican, 
J. R. Girdon, J. C. Neimyer, M. L. Millikin, J. W Pegram 
and O E. Lackey, all of this place. 

OHIO. Columbus—The Perfection Mortise Machine Co. 
(to manufacture and deal in machinery, lumber, etc.), 
authorized capital $15,000; S. A. Webb, H. E. Stafford, 
W. J. Booth, Cyrus Huling and Frank C. Huling. 

Hamilton—The Hamilton Vehicle Co., authorized capi- 
tal £50,000. 

Marietta—The aia Parlor Furniture Co., author- 
ized capita " $10,000 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—The Ewauna Box Co., au- 
thorized capital $15,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Lake Preston—The Lake Preston 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $15,000. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—The R. W. Gary Co. (to manu- 
facture churns), authorized capital $10,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—The Aberdeen Furniture 
Manufacturing Co., authorized capital $75,000; W. B. 
Mack, J. H. Wilson and W. J. Patterson. 

Colby—The Colby Mill Co., authorized capital $15,009. 

Lowell—Proctor & Groger (saw and shingle mill busi- 
ness), authorized capital $5,000. : 

Seattle—The Brown Bros. Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $100,000. 

Seattle—T. D. & R. D. Merrill, authorized capital 
$150,000. a 

Yacolt—The Yacolt Shingle Co., authorized capital 


$15,000. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ALBERTA. Battle Creek—The F. & S. Lumber Trad- 
ing Co., authorized capital $10,000. 











BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. _ Leola—William McDonald has been suc- 
ceeded by the William McDonald Stave Co., recently in- 
corporated. 

CALIFORNIA. Santa Cruz—The Hihn-Hammond Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Central Lumber & 
Fuel Co. ; ; : 

Eureka—The Eastern Redwood Co. is closing out. 

Orville-'Truckee—The Truckee Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the West Side Lumber Co., of Tuolumne. 

COLORADO. Eads—The Western Lumber Co. has re- 
moved its headquarters to Bristol. 

FLORIDA. Kanapaha—H. bl. Gray is removing to 

Raleigh. 

Raleigh—T. J. Cone has been succeeded by H. L. Gray. 

ILLINOIS. DeKalb—The Sycamore Wagon Co. has 
been succeeded by the DeKalb Wagon Co. 

He ttick-Falmvra—The Baker-Allen Lumber Co. has 
heen succeeded hy the Alexander Lumber Co., with head- 
qvarters in Chicago. ; : 

Momence—The American Ladder Co. has increased its 
cerital stock to $160,009. 

INDIANA. Argos—J. D. Davis has been succeeded by 
Dovis & Tinkenhelt. 

Churubusco—J. K. Heffelfinger has been succeeded by 
the Sneneler & Grouleff Lumber Co. y 

Lapel—The Weodward Lumber Co, is out of business. 

IOWA. Davenport—The Masters-Ewold Lumber €o., 
recently incorporated, has increased its capital stock to 
£175,000 

Graneer Miles & Anderson have been succeeded by 
oO. C. & D. W. Grigsby. 

Lawton—J. & W. C. Shull (Inc.) have been succeeied 
by the Sankorn Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Atwood-Hoxie-Scott City—The Chicago Lum- 
her & Ccal Co. has been succeeded by the Foster Lum- 
ber Co. 

Hoisington—The Hoisington Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Wildgen Lumber Co. 

Lenora—The Lenora Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Hardman Lumber Co. 





Lenora—The Union Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 


the Hardman Lumber Co. 


KANSAS. Logan—The Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 
has been succeeded by the Logan Lumber Co. 


Olmitz—Henry Wildgen has been succeeded by th: 
Wildgen Lumber Co., with branch at og ig ey 

Stillwell—The Paola Lumber & Coal Co. has been suc 
ceeded by the Stillweli Lumber Co. (headquarters Rine: 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.). 

Walker—The Dreiling Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Walker Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Georgetown—The Penn Lumber Co. is 
changing its name to the Moor . Hardware Co. and in- 
creasing its capital stock to $7,50 

MARYLAND. Towson—The A Coal & Lumbei 
Co. has changed its name to the Stebbins-Anderson Coal 
& Lumber Co. and increased its capital stock to $25,000. 

Bond—The North Maryland Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Dimeling & Bloom. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Ashburnham—The Ashburnham 
Manufacturing Co. has been succeeded by W. A. and 
H. M. Curtis, of Westminster. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Wagemaker Co. (Ltd.) 
has been succeeded by the Wagemaker Co. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Atlas Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $450,000 to $500,000. 

MISSOURI. Monett—Salzer Bros. have been succeeded 
by Salzer & Son. 

Rothville—Hamilton & Carpenter have been succeeded 
by T. H. Hamilton & Co. 

NEBRASKA. Ainsworth—F. W. Sisson has been suc- 
ceeded by the Sisson Lumber Co. 

Orchard—The Home Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Carhart Lumber Co., with headquarters at Maple- 
ton, Iowa. 

Wahoo—The Citizens’ Lumber & Grain Co. has been 
succeeded by the Wahoo Lumber & Grain Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Hawthorne—H. G. Booth has been 
succeeded by the Hawthorne Lumber & Supply Co. 

NEW YORK. Caledonia—W. H. Brownell has been 


succeeded by the Henderson Lumber Co. 


Caledonia—William Henderson has been succeeded by 
the Henderson Lumber Co. 

Greenwich—The Newmont Box Co. is dissolving. 

New York—The Yellow Pine Hardwood Lumber Co. is 
out of business. 

North Tonawanda—The Fenton & Sons Box & Lumber 
Co. will change its name to the Fenton Fibre Box Co. 

Peekskill—Asbury Barker has been succeeded by 
Phillips & Requa. 

Peekskill—Hopkins, Requa & Hopkins have been suc- 
ceeded by the Hopkins Bros. 

OKLAHOMA. Lawton—W. P. Records has sold out. 

Oklahoma—The Andrews-Hughes Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Hughes Lumber Co. 

Oklahoma—The Waco Sash & Door Co. has sold out to 
the Curtis & Gartside Co. 

OREGON. Baker City—The Baker White Pine Lum- 
ber Co. has increased its capital stock to $150,000. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The J. L. Todd Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the R. S. Valentine Co., to do gen- 
eral millwork. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Morgantown—The Rightmire Shriver 
Co. is out of business. 

WISCONSIN. Unity—The Unity Manufacturing Co. has 
been succeeded by August ©. Perschke. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


SASKATCHEWAN. Saskatoon—The Morehart-Brod- 
erick Lumber Co. has bought the retail lumbering busi- 
ness of J. H. Lyons. 


CORRECTION. 


WASHINGTON. Spokane—The recently published re- 
port that Bertles & Bertles had been succeeded at Chi- 
cago by the Bertles Lumber Co. was an error. The Chi- 
cago Office, formerly in charge of W. M. Bertles, has been 
discontinued, W. M. Bertles having organized the Bertles 
Lumber Co., with offices in the Marquette Building. The 
firm of Bertles & Bertles continues here and is owned 
and controlled by John F. Bertles, as heretofore. 





NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. Helena—W. H. Dennison recently began 
the saw-milling business. 

_ Newport—George L. Green has entered the saw-milling 
pusiness. 

COLORADO. Steamboat Springs—The Sarvis Lumber 
Co., recently entered the saw-milling business. 

CONNECTICUT. BSBristol—Riccio & Cross recently be- 
gan the manufacture of wood specialties. 

{LLINOIS. Clarksburg—William Clay McKittrick has 
entered the “lumbering business. 

LOUISIANA. Bastrop—The Wairdville Lumber Co. is 
reorganizing. 

Plaquemine—The Manchac Lumber Co. recently began 
the saw-milling business. 

MAINE. Dryden—Blanchard & Davenport have opened 
a barrel factory. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Quincy—The Rhines Lumber Co.. 
with headquarters in Weymouth, has opened a branch 
office here. 

MICHIGAN. Custer—Booth & Briggs recently began 
the lumbering business. 

MINNESOTA. Nebish—Thomas Foster recently en- 
tered the saw-milling business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Biloxi—W. M. Whitehead has opened 
offices in the Hewes Building, to do a commission and 
forwarding lumber business. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—George Bosworth recently 
began the commission lumbering business. 

MONTANA. Ennis—William Wilcox has entered the 
saw-milling business. 

NEW YORK. New York—The Provincial Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), 71 Beaver Street, recently began the wholesale 
lumbering business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. ‘High ‘Point—The Columbia Fur- 
niture Co. has resumed operations, having been damaged 
by fire recently. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The Singletary Lumber Co. is again 
ready for operation. 

Delphos—The Imperial Hoop Co., of Bucyrus, will re- 
open the plant formerly conducted by the American Wood 
Block Co. 

Marietta—Hardin & Gorrell are establishing a lumber 
manufacturing plant. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Hopewell—Walker Bros. recently 
began the saw-milling business. 

Pittsburgh—The Mutual Lumber Co. is organizing. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Keldron—The Fafmers’ Grain & 
Lumber Co. recently began the lumbering and grain 
business. 

TENNESSEE. Bluff City—The Black Mountain Land 
Co, has begun operating a band mill. 
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Clarksville—Ewing & Gilliland have entered the saw- 
nilling business. 


WA 4 ON. Centralia—-S. E. Harmon has begun 
ihe m re of sash and doors. 

Marlbabr-The Markham Shingle Co. is constructing a 
jock shingle mill on the site of the plant that was 
burned recently. 

Snohomish—The Ten Block shingle mill, owned by the 
‘ascade Lumber & Shingle Co., has resumed operations. 

Spokane—The Western Wood Preserving Co. has been 
rganized to treat poles, ties and wood blocks; R. M. 
fullerton, of Boston, president; E. A. Lindlsey, vice pres- 
dent; C. P. Lindlsey, treasurer, and A. F. Shafer, sec- 
retary. 

Tacoma—The Hague Box & Lumber Co.’s new sash and 
joor factory on Hylebos Creek was opened recently with 
i daily capacity of 250 doors and will also do paneling 
WOrkK. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


IDAHO. Peck—Anderson Graham will establish a saw- 
mill at the mouth of Bear Creek. 

MINNESOTA. Cook—The Gopher Heading & Manu- 
facturing Co., of Virginia, will erect a factory here. 

Plummer—The Bertram-Wright Lumber Co. will erect 
aun addition to its shed and receive lumber and material 
here in carload lots, to be distributed to its various retail 
yards along the Soo. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—L. Sparkman, of Ulmer, Tex., 
plans building a mill here with daily capacity of 100,000 
feet of lumber. 

MONTANA. Lubec—The Reed-Murray Lumber Co., 
recently incorporated, will build a mill with daily ca- 
pacity of 40,000 feet of lumber. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Yeagertown—The James H. Mann 
Ax Factory will build an addition, increasing its ca- 
pacity. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—The Western Wood Pre- 
serving Co., recently incorporated, will erect a creosoting 
plant to treat poles, ties and wood blocks. The plant is 
estimated to cost $40,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
ONTARIO. St. Marys—The St. Marys Wood Specialty 


Co, will erect an uptodate sawmill and handle factory this 
fall. 











CASUALTIES. 


CONNECTICUT. Norwich—The Edward Chappell Co. 
(lumber and coal dealer), lost its buildings by fire Au- 
gust 29. 

INDIANA. Bloomington—August 31 the wood-working 
department of the furniture factory of Showers Bros. Co. 
was destroyed by fire. Loss is estimated at $12,000, with 
$7,500 insurance. 

KENTUCKY. Paducah—The plant of the Lucas Land 
& Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire recently; loss 
$60,000. 

LOUISIANA. Mansfield—The Frost-Johnson Lumber 
Co.’s boiler and engine room of the planer was damaged 
recently by fire to the extent of $1,000; the planer being 
saved, 

MAINE. Camden-—-The stable of the Camden Lumber 
Co. was destroyed by fire August 21; fully insured. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—September 2 the yard of 
the a ae Lumber Co. was visited by fire, re- 
sulting in a loss of $15,000; fully covered by insurance. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The lumber mills of Louis 
Bossert & Son were visited by fire August 24, resulting in 
a loss of $20,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The Singletary Lumber Co. experi- 
enced a severe fire loss recently. 

WASHINGTON. Springdale—The Phoenix Lumber 
Co.’s mill was burned recently with a loss of $10,000, 
which is fully covered by insurance. 

Tacoma—The Meyers mill of the Tacoma & Eastern 
Lumber Co., near South Prairie, was burned August 31. 
The lumber in the yard was saved. 

Vancouver—The plant of the Clark County Box & Lum- 
ber Co. was destroyed by fire last week, resulting in a 
loss of $5,000 with no insurance. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Moores Siding—The band mill of 
the Demp- Bell Lumber Co. was burned September 2, 
causing a loss of $20,000, which is fully covered by in- 
surance, 

WISCONSIN. 3irchwood—The plant of the Ahnapee 
Veneer & Seating Co. — ae d by the recent wine 
storm to the extent of $1,0 

WYOMING. Dougl tha ‘Bergatr om & McClure saw- 
mill was destroyed by fire. Loss $10,000. 
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NOVA SCOTIA. Parrsboro—The Newville Lumber Co.’s 
steam mill at Newville, together with 150,000 feet of lum- 
ber and 1,000,000 lath, was burned recently. Loss $20,000, 
partly covered by insurance. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. Cumberland—The Grand 
& Mounce sawmill was destroyed by fire recently. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Liquidation Caused by Ill Health. 

Owing to ill health and inability to give his atten- 
tion to the business, J. H. P. Smith, president and 
active owner of the Hardwood Lumber Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has placed his business in the hands 
of three trustees, E. V. Babeoek, Pittsburgh, Pa., B. 
B. Purns, Charleston, and Fred Mowbray, Cineinnati. 

Mr. Smith’s many friends will be glad to know 
that his assets, which are composed of accounts re 
ceivalle, eash and other convertible property, will 
enalle the trustees to pay the liabilities in full and 
turn over a surplus to ‘the Hardwood Lumber Co. 
Mr. Smith has been suffering for six months or more 
with neuritis, and he, as well as his friends, think 
after a few months of rest he will ke glad to take 
un his work again. It is to be regretted that this 
misfortune makes it necessary for the liquidation of 
the Lusiness, which has been profitable. 

Everetr, Wasu., Sept. 4.—The creditors of the MeWill- 
iams & Henry Lumber Co. are hopeful that enough will be 
realized from the sale of the property to pay off the debts. 
The foreclosure proceedings brought by the Everett Trust & 
Savings Bank, which holds a first mortgage, are still in court 
and the affairs of the concern will probably be threshed out 
at some length. The bank has a met38 O00 of $30,000 and 


the property should sell for from $13 up, it is esti- 
mated. The company’s creditors decided on trustee proceed- 























ings rather than sa ig believing that more could be 
realized that way. The mill and its equipment have been 
on the market and it is not unlikely that a purchaser will 
be found, it is stated. Some of the creditors favor a plan 
to satisfy the first mortgage and take over the plant with a 
ping of realizing whatever may be secured from an outright 
sale 


FREMONT, ALA., Sept. 4.—The Independent Lumber Co. 
has been adjudged bankrupt in proceedings before Judge 
Asa I’. Stratton. C. E. Sisson, president of the company, 
who has been fighting the proceedings since they were first 
filed against his concern some time ago, admitted his 
insolvency and that of the company. A receiver was 
appointed several weeks ago. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 4.—Robson & Monroe, lumber deal 
ers, of Geneva, filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy in 
the district court recently, as individuals re? as copartners. 
Liabilities are given as $39, 782; assets $13,848 


MAytown, Wasu., Sept. a August 10 the plant of the 
Taylor Lumber & Shingle Co. was sold at a sheriff's sale 
for $1,000 to the Merchants’ & Lumbermen’s Bank, of 
Hoquiam, which held a promissory note secured by a 
mortgage. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CaL., Sept. 4.—John Surges, planing mill 
operator, as filed an involuntary petition in | uaa tae 
Liabilities are given as $20,238 and assets $17,8 


May, 8S. C., Sept. 4.-Caarskaddon & Co., lumber dealers ; 
petition in bankruptey. 


BuFraLo, N. Y., Sept. 4.—The E. R. Thomas Motor Car 
Co.; receiver appointed. 


OBITUARY 


Charles F. Querl. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 3.—Charles F. Querl, the oldest 
lumberman in St. Louis, died yesterday morning on the 
Pacific coast, according to advices just received here. Mr. 
Querl had not been active in business since the death of 
his old partner, A. H. Schnelle, two years ago. The Schnelle- 
Querl Lumber Co. was established in 1850 and continued 
under that name until the death of Mr. Schnelle, when the 

















THE LATE CHARLES F. QUERL. 


name was changed to the Charles F. Querl Lumber Co. 
The remains of Mr. Querl are being brought home for 
interment. 





Ernest J. Lee. 


SANCROFT, ME., Sept. 4.—Ernest J. Lee, one of the most 
prominent Iumbermen in eastern Maine, was killed August 
29 by a blow over the heart from a piece of iron thrown 
from a machine in his last block mill here. He was 45 
years old and leaves a widow and one son. 





Edward W. Conant. 


OLDTOWN, Mr., Sept. 4.—Edward W. Conant, a former 
Maine lumberman, died at his home here last week, after 
a long illness. He was born in Winterport in 1837 and was 
in the lumbering business at Milford from 1858 to 1868, Tle 
was 2 past grand master of the Maine Odd Fellows. 


On nn on 


George Green. 


George Green, better Known as Milinois’ “fighting major,” 
hero of many Civil War battles and a prominent Chicago 
lumberman, died suddeniy of heart disease August 31. at 
his residence, 3745 Langley Avenue. In 1868 he estab- 
lished a lumberyard in Chicago in partnership with Dexter 
Rich and erected many mills in ne arby States. In 1877 
he formed a partnership with S. K. Martin. later organ 
izing the Duluth Lumber Co. From 1886 to 1894. with 
John O'Brien he conducted the OBrien & Green Lumber 
Co, The George Green Lumber Co. was then organized and 
Mr. Green has remained at the head of this firm until his 
demise. Ile was 70 years old and is) survived by Mrs. 
Green, Interment took place at Quiney, Th. the faneral 
services being conducted by the G. ALR. 





W. F. Calkins. : 
SHAWANO, Wis., Sept. 5.--W. FF. Calkins. ao resident of 
this city. for the last three years employed as an inspector 
oy the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was 
killed at Lyndhurst. Wis.. September 1, in a wreck on the 
Chicago & North Western Railway. Before enmtering the 
employ of the above-named association he was employed as 
superintendent and foreman at the Government sawmill on 
the Indian Reservation at Neopit. He was born at Reed 
City. Mich., where the burial took place September 3. Le 
was 50 years old. 





Stephen Starr. 


MARINETTE, W1S., Aug. 27.—Stephen Starr, for 20 years 
an employee of the N. Ludington Co., died at the Menominee 
River Hospital. Mr, Starr has been in poor health for 
several weeks. 











Mississippi 
Yellow Cypress 
Doors— 


as manufactured, inspected 
and graded by us are the J 
best doors at a low price to 
be had today. 


One shipment will prove 
our assertion. 


Car loads or less. 
— Sipe 


Open and 


Cypress Sash hui 
























































The SUCCESS of our business is due to the 
SMOOTHNESS of our MOULDINGS—The Dryness 


of our Lumber and our Prompt and Attentive Servie. 


OAK, YELLOW PINE J Interior ond Exterior 


CASING ASE and 


GUM AND CYPRESS { MOULDINGS 


Are Our Specialty—Send Specifications of what you 
want, for straight Cars, Mixed Cars or Local Shipments. 


THE HYDE PARK LUMBER CO., “INcIvNAT. 
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"WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade, 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 














bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
' ‘OAK FLOORING all in same car. 


Address all correspondence to — ELLIJAY, GEORGIA, 
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Wherever 
you go 
whether on 


horseback, 


afoot, by rail 








or boat, a 


CORONA 
TYPEWRITER 


should be your constant companion. 


The Corona is the third model of 
the popular Standard Folding Type- 
writer. It has all the latest im- 
provements yet isthe most compact 
type bar machine ever built. Includ- 
ing case, it weighs 834 Ibs. and 
costs $50.00. 


Standard Typewriter Co. 


GROTON, N. Y. 











All 


-Lumbermen 
MAKE THEIR 


HEADQUARTERS 
at the 


Radisson 


Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 








OPENED 1910 


Three Beautiful Cafes 








, With Running Water, - $1.50 per day 


~ With Toilet. - 2.00 da 
| Room Rates } wis tee oo i ai nzer an 











CA Card User’s Testimony ) 


“I’m always proud when I have the opportunity to hand one 
of my cards toa man. I feel sure, when I reach for my case 
that the cardsin it will be smooth and clean, well engraved 
or printed, and altogether the best card that money or art can 
produce; No one can scrutinize it critically and make me 
doubt that it is the best card that could represent me in a 
business transaction,” 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


won this commendation from a user , purely on their merits. No 
other card could merit as much, because it is 
the one best card. 












Therefore the suggestion of that Smart 
testimony should be’ sufficient. Cards 
Send today for a sam- in 


ple book of the cards, 
and see for yourself 
that they are what 
you need. 

Note: —They are 
bound in books. but 
are detached with- 
out trace of a rough 
edge. 


POTEEL COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH PA 

€.K.HARRIS. FISHER BUILOING 
caso 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Sole Manufacturers 


ENGRAVERS, DIE EMBOSSERS, PLATE PRINTERS 








Mi 1-63 East Adams Street, Chicago 








NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers ofall kinds of 


SOUTHERN LUMBER Tics; Bridce Timbers 


Piling and Poles. 





Equipped for Treatment of Lumber with Various Processes, 


Mills at Galbraith, La., 
Mansfic!4. La., Natchitoches, La. 


General Office, 
TEXARKANA, ARK. 














CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 











FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Orrawa, Onv., Sept. 3—The cireular sent out recently 
to members of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association 
calls their attention to the fact that during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, Canada sent the enormous total of 
$11,796,333 to United States for boards, planks, deals, 
joists and scantling. This represents an increase over 
the previous fiscal year of 363,838,000 feet. 

Two valuable timber limits comprising a total area of 
100 square miles are being offered for public sale in 
Ottawa, tenders being received up to December 20. 
They are: Limit No. 194 on the River Jean de Terre 
and tributary to the Gatineau, 50 square miles in extent, 
and Limit 195 of the same area. These limits comprise 
some of the best pine and plupwood areas in Quebec. 

New tenders are to be called for the construction of 
the Quebee dry dock and harbor improvements, works 
which will cost considerably over $5,000,000 to com- 
plete. The wharves and sheds for which tenders were 
recently submitted but not awarded will be done as a 
straight contract for the Government. 

Statistics furnished by the city of Hull for the year 
to date show a considerable increase in fire loss to city 
property over the corresponding year. From the period 
from January 1 to August, 1912, fire losses totaled 

$23,194, as against $5,650 for a like period during the 
previous year. 

Tenders have been called for the construction of 410 
miles of the Hudson Bay Railway, from Split Lake 
Junction to the terminus, the closing date being Sep- 
tember 12. Besides the importance of the announce- 
ment in connection with the timber consumption con- 
struction will involve the proposed extension will open 
a large pulpwood section. 





SOUTHEASTERN CANADA NEWS. 

MONTREAL, QUE., Sept. 3—That Canada is becoming 
dependent upon the United States for a large portion 
of her hardwood has been brought to light by statistics 
recently issued at Ottawa. It is a well-known fact that 
for years this country has had to import large quanti- 
ties of its oak and other hardwood from the United 
States, sending in return spruce, pine, and other soft 
woods. In the eooperage trade statistics show that last 
year Canada cut 2,768,00@ oak staves and imported 
7,293,000. : 
George F. Johnston, of the financial house of Johns- 
ton, McConnell & Allison, of Montreal, has just returned 
from British Columbia, where he opened a new mill 
belonging to the British Canadian” Lumber Corporation, 
at New Westminster. Mr. Johnston, who was presi- 
dent of this company, performed the opening cere- 
monies. The mill is one of the largest electrically- 
equipped mills on the Arnerican continent and starts off 
with a minimum daily cut of 250,000 feet of lumber. 
By doubling the shift, which will be done in a short 
time, the output will be increased to 500,000 feet a 
day. He stated the lumber industry in British Colum- 
bia was very active and wholesale prices recently ad- 
vanced $1 a thousand. 

The lumber business in Montreal and vicinity con- 
tinues good, although no spectacular developments are 
taking place. The demand for local lumber is very 
good while the United States and British orders are 
regarded as satisfactory. There is a gradual upward 
tendency to prices in a good many lines. 





AT ALBERTA’S CAPITAL. 

EDMONTON, ALTA., Sept. 2.—This and other cities in 
central Alberta will be represented by lumbermen and 
timberland owners at the fourteenth annual convention 
of the Canadian Forestry Association at Victoria, B. C., 
September 4 to 6. The program includes the names of 
some of the most practical men engaged in lumbering 
and forestry in the United States and Canada. Addresses 
will also be delivered by Sir Richard McBride, premier 
ot British Columbia, and W. R. Ross, provincial min- 
ister of lands. 

The association is national in scope, and its chief aim 
is to arouse the people and through them interest the 
Government in reforestation and conserving the timber 
resources of the Dominion. The lumber industry is an 
important one, as may be judged from the statistics for 
1910, when the value of forest products was $166,000,- 
000, or more than $22 for every inhabitant of Canada. 
Reckless slashing and burning of the forests would put 
an end to this industry in a few years, besides interfer- 
ing with the development of agriculture, water powers 
and navigation. 

Edgar J. Chamberlin, president of the Grand Trunk 

-acific Railway Co., recently announced that a contract 
had been awarded to the Canadian Stewart Co., of Mon- 
treal, to erect its $1,000,000 hotel in Edmonton on a site 
within two blocks of the business center, overlooking the 
Saskatchewan River. 

D. H. Clarke, who has been connected with the timber 
age neies department of the Government land offices in 

Edmonton for several years, has resigned and will go 
to Winnipeg as assistant to E. F. Stevenson, inspector 
of crown timber agencies. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Sept. 2.—Millmen and wholesalers 
in Manitoba report the volume of business very satis- 
factory, with the fall outlook a great deal better than 
at the corresponding time last year. The crop weather 
has improved considerably in the last week or 10 days 
and the harvest is making good progress, although a lit- 








tle late. Grain dealers and other business men are of 
the opinion that the quality of the wheat will be mucl 
better than in the last few years, and that the output 
will be in the neighborhood of 200,000,000 bushels. Thi 
lumber trade reports collections only fair, but this i 
usually the dullest time of the year in that respect. 

The Rogers Lumber Yards (Ltd. ), Moose Jaw, Sask. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $2,000,000 t 

sanry on a general lumber business throughout Canada. 
The provisional directors are: Arthur, George and John 
Rogers and Peter Harvey, of Minneapolis; Alfred W. 
Jones and Johnson Siehull, of Moose Jaw. 

The Shevlin-Clarke Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Fort Frances, 
western Ontario, is erecting another large lumber mill at 
that point, the same size as the one built there by the 
company some time ago. The capacity of the present 
plant is 500,000 feet a day. The company is an inter- 
national one, of which T, L. Shevlin, of Minneapolis, is 
the president. The firm recently added extensively to its 
timber holdings in western Ontario. 

The aggregate of building permits in Winnipeg since 
the first of the year has passed $16,000,000, and it now 
looks more than ever as if the total for the twelve- 
month would reach $20,000,000, the biggest record in 
the history of the city. Although about 4,000 residences 
are included in the permits for this year to date, there 
is still an apparent searcity of houses, and it is likely 
that next year will be active here in the building line 
also. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 25. 

Since the Ist of September the movement of lum- 
ber has increased, evidently the natural result of 
necessary buying and delivery in expectation of the 
fall trade. There seems to be considerable con- 
fidence in the market and the trade is disposed to 
buy for future needs. As time passes there is in- 
creased evidence that general crops will be more 
favorable to business, if that is all that is required 
to accelerate the trade. Chicago yards report that 
local consumption is normal for the season. Country 
demand, however, has increased, retailers stocking up 
preparatory to the opening of fall trade. Building in 
Chicago is still active. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
August 31 aggregated 65,881,000 feet, against 43, 
602,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1911. 
Total receipts from January 1 to August 31, 1912, 
amounted to 1,634,773,000 feet, an increase of 287,- 
642,000 feet over the corresponding period last year. 
Shipments for the week ended August 31 were 20,- 
292,000 feet, an increase of 974,000 feet over the 
corresponding week in 1911. Total shipments from 
January 1 to August 31 aggregated 676,462,000 feet. 
149,342,000 feet more than was shipped from Chicago 
during the same period in 1911. Shingle receipts for 
the week show a decrease of 1,696,000 over the corre- 
sponding Week in 1911, while total receipts from 
January 1 to August 31, 1912, show an increase of 
19,051,000. Shipments of shingles for the week show 
a decrease—2,592,000 in amount—over the same 
week last year, while total shipments show a decrease 

















of 6,593,000 over the comparative period from 
January 1, 1911. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by the Board of Trade. 
Receipts—Week Ended August 31, 1912, 

, Lumber. Shingles. 

| AUR See E NOMS Soe ee ee 65,881,000 *9,948,000 

|| i ree 43,602,000 11,644,000 

Increase .  ialeoey 8 dea ww ateiaie 29, 279, 000 = Sener . 

RODD - ccocp ee ih bis eee |) eee 1,696,000 

Total Receipts January 1 to August 31, 1912. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

SE APL Gece a ek Games w acces 1,684,778,000 335,745,000 

1911 Sat eeaeaeeN 1,347,131,000 316,694,000 

iicrkdan <5 leas 287,642,000 ~ 19,051,000 

Shipments—Week Ended August 31, 1912. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

lb PPP re ere ee ee 20,292,000 5 3,000 
1911 18,000 

Increase ae 974,000 a ee: 

TEED) Caews pos ceuaess . Peters see ey 2,592,000 

Total Shinesente January 1 to August 31, 1912. 

sumber. Shingles. 

rr 676 462,000 237,617,000 

PRE a Scisstenwans: fay esis 120,000 244210000 

SSO. 8, ok sess cy oes eee 149,; 2. 000 ae oa eee 

SIND, ooo Setar.) nab Ree aes 6,593,000 

‘Siete by Water. 
TUM ROE AUGURE BE 6 code 603.806 94 680000458 wR 9,274,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for week ended September 4 were: 


Class— No, Value. 
APO Se re cr ee eee ae sae ee Rorer ieee oe wire 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000. sescvocenccee 38 @ 207,000 

0 


5,000 and under 


218,900 


10,000 and under 











a, ~~ 
25,000 and under 50,000 11 f 
50. 000 and under 100,000... 3 324 000 
International Harvester el 
brick warehouse ....... 250,000 
¥F. Becklenberg, 1- and 2-story * brick office 
and theater Dullding 2... .ccescesecescves 175,000 
F. Becklenberg, 1- and 2-story brick office, 
THORTOF WHE BBE osc cs cscs cease weeagses ces 170,000 
Charles Kiper, 7-story erick warehouse. an ae 100,000 
| ere re ee ere oe ee ‘ives ae $: 2,056,700 

Average valuation for week. Sia 13,804 
Totals previous week....,- 202 1,888,150 
Average valuation previous wee ie 9,342 
Totals corresponding week 1911............ 150 1,146,525 
Totals January 1 to September . 1912........5,030 60,376,310 
Totals corresponding period 1911........... 6.239 81,903,210 
Totals corresponding period 1910 SE Ree 7.309 57,224,885 
Totals corresponding period 1909.,......... 6,639 61,640,195 
Totals corresponding period 1908........... 6,186 39,971,545 
Totals corresponding period 1907...........5,869 46,179,845 
Totals corresponding period 1906...........5,859 46,630,487 
Totals corresponding period 1905....,...... 4,863 44,439,190 
Totals corresponding period 1904........,..- 3,942 28,701,765 
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NORTHERN PINE. 


Shicago. Wholesalers report a steady business. There 
jas been an active movement of all grades of lumber. 
hiox trade is still in the market for low grades. Buyers 

ort a scarcity of low-grade stocks. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The market is firm and develop- 
».ents are favorable to good threshing returns from small 
erain. ‘The railroads are overloaded with business and 

iv shortage is the biggest trouble in sight. Low-grade 

wks are practically sold ahead. Building has picked 


Bay City and Saginaw. ‘The market holds firm with a 
olume of business exceeding that of last year at this 
ite, and prices as good if not better than last year. 
il low-grade stock is particularly active and is sold up 
osely. Receipts have been fair the last month, the bulk 

arnvals being from the Georgian Bay district of On- 
icrio. In that district lumber is reported as being well 
sold up, the Saginaw Valley taking liberal quantities, 
prices for low-grade stock being $2 higher than early in 
the year. 





New York. ‘Trade continues well up to normal. Mixed 
car orders are coming in well and a great deal more busi- 
ness is under way than was figured upon last month. 
Shipments are coming in slowly and yard assortments 
are low. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The general white pine trade has lately 
shown a gain in volume. The demand for pattern lumber 
has increased on account of the larger amount of busi- 
ness developing with the steel and iron companies, which 
are the largest purchasers. The demand from this source 

as lately been so large as to use up much of the avail- 
ible stock and there is likely to be a scarcity of it here 
this fall and winter. The building grades are selling fairly 
well, but the demand is not active. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. <A marked increase in de- 
mand is reported by dealers. Consumers are placing 
orders for heavy shipments and stock is going out at a 
sreater rate than at any time this season. Receipts are 
correspondingly strong and a general strengthening of 
prices is noted. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. A slightly improved demand is noted, 
especially for the better grades, which are being called 
for more actively and prices as a result have stiffened 
somewhat. Low grades are as strong as the better 
grades, but are more generally sold up. The market is 
much more active, and inquiries are increasing. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York. Demand holds up well and very little 
change is reported in the price situation. Occasionally 
there is a report as to sales being made at lower prices 
than previously reported, but wholesalers say the price 
situation is strong and that very little surplus stock Is 
offered at mill points. There is some concern as to 
future shipments and generally speaking the situation 
is decidedly strong from top to bottom. 





Boston, Mass. A moderate volume of business is re- 
ported. Wholesale dealers state that they look for a 
marked improvement in demand as September lengthens 
and some believe prices will be a little stiffer than 
at present. For frames there is no need of paying over 
$24.50 and some of the retail buyers claim they are pur- 
chasing all that they need at $24.25. There are manu- 
facturers who will not sell at less than $25 but these 
mills are not doing business. Some reports from the 
New York market are more encouraging and with a 
better call from that market firmer prices at mill points 
are expected. In the market for random there has not 
been quite as much activity as there was a month ago. 
For 2 by 4 there is business being done at $22 and $22.50 
but not many buyers will pay the top price. Spruce 
covering boards are fairly steady. For 5-inches and up 
wide, 8-feet and up long, the asking price is $21.50 but 
there has been little done at this price. Most sellers will 
accept $21. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The spruce market is very strong and 
prices are higher on the average with a great scarcity in 
low grades and what little stock remains in mill yards is 
badly broken, and in some instances sizes are entirely 
missing so that deliveries must be deferred for weeks. 
This tends to much higher prices. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago. Producers and wholesalers here report a fairly 
active demand for posts in large sizes. There seems to be 
a tendency on the part of retail yards throughout this 
territory to lay in stocks of posts, and dealers in the 
city report an active requirement in both straight car- 
loads and for filling in. Pole trade is keeping up actively, 
with stocks materially reduced and prices correspondingly 
firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Owing to the strenuous harvest and 
threshing season and the scarcity of labor for other work, 
operations in telegraph and telephone line building have 
slackened, and post business also has been quiet. As 
stocks are’ well reduced and already broken the condition 
has not caused any weakness in prices. 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago. Business continues entirely satisfactory. In- 
quiries are numerous and the amount of lumber shipped 
is large. The furniture trade is increasing its require- 
ments and a moderate inquiry is coming from the agricul- 
tural implement concerns. Northern hardwoods are ac- 
tive. Birch and maple are more than holding their own. 
Low-grade basswood also is in strong demand. Rock elm 
and soft elm are firm. In southern woods plain red oak 
is still the leader, while quartered white has gained much 
strength recently. Cottonwood is in steady request. 
White ash is strong and scarce. There has been con- 
siderable demand for sound wormy chestnut at fair 
prices, 





Minneapolis, Minn. Prices are stiff with every prospect 
of later advances. There is already a scarcity in some 
lines of northern hardwoods, and it is not always easy 
to supply orders for plain oak. Deéimand for birch, maple 





and oak flooring has been heavy and has called for a 
large share of the stocks fit for that purpose. Low- 
grade boards have been cleaned up by the demand for 
grain doors. 





Saginaw and Bay City. The hardwood lumber trade 
is holding up firmly and as fall has approached demand 
has perceptibly increased and operators report fine pros- 
pects at better prices than have been experienced in years. 





St. Louis, Mo. Not since the memorable year of 1906 
has the hardwood business been as brisk. In some in- 
stances it is better than it ever was. The situation has 
resolved itself into a question of stock. There is a 
greater demand by far than there is stock, and buyers 
are clamoring for lumber without regard to price. St. 
Louis dealers are in good shape as a rule. As long as 
this condition continues the dealers here will be in clover, 
but when their stock runs low they can not rely upon 
their mill connections. The mill situation is critical. 
Stocks are depleted and there is no hope of accumulat- 
ing dry lumber until there is an utter lack of cars. The 
mills are getting about 50 per cent of their requirements. 


Kansas City, Mo. The demand for inch red oak is far 
beyond the supply of dry stock. Milla are putting it 
through the kilns in an effort to fill orders and some 
are paying more now for oak 60 to 90 days on the 
sticks than they paid a month ago for stock a year dried. 
The mills appear to have a fair supply, but are guarding 
the surplus zealously. The range of prices is wide. On- 
uppers there reaily is no market as mills are selling 
largely at auction, it # reported. 


Memphis, Tenn. A good run of orders is being received 
and shipments of lumber are being made about as 
rapidly as the car situation will allow. There has been 
practically no change in the market during the last few 
days. Prices as a rule are well maintained. Low grade 
cottonwood and gum continue scarce and prices thereon 
are firm. Red gum sells well in the upper grades and 
the movement of sap is of satisfactory proportions. Cot- 
tonwood is not as strong in the upper as in the lower 
grades and there is a notable quietness about box boards. 
The plain oak market is in satisfactory condition. Quar- 
tered oak and ash are moving at a fair rate. This ap- 
plies to practically all thicknesses. Exporters are doing 
a little more business than they were a short time though 
the rate situation is still one that is giving them great 
concern. 


Nashville, Tenn. Nashville lumber manufacturers have 
had the largest volume of August business during recent 
years, and trade continues brisk. Plain oak continues the 
best sellers, the supply of this line being light and insuffi- 
clent to meet the demands. The recent advances of 
plain oak have caused buyers to turn to quartered oak, 
and purchases in this line have been much more liberal. 
There is a fair demand for poplar and chestnut, two of 
the large sellers in this market. Local manufacturers 
have been shipping freely to the Eastern and New 
England States. The stocks of all kinds of hardwoods in 
the Nashville market are below the normal, and the re- 
ceipts of raw material are only moderate. 





Louisville, Ky. Reports of business for August indi- 
cated that the month was the best the local hardwood 
interests have enjoyed for a long time. The demand 
was snappy, and some large orders were placed, the ac- 
tivity of large buyers being an especially pleasing feature 
of the situation. The prospect for September is likewise 
good, and the indications are for brisk business in almost 
every line. Quartered oak has been selling so well that 
those who had a surplus the first of the year are now 
complaining of a scarcity of certain items. Plain oak 
continues to move well, and poplar is active in almost 
all grades. Prices are about steady, but with the market 
showing strength there appears to be good reason to be- 
lieve thai they will stiffen in the near future. 





Lynchburg, Va. The feature of the market is the re- 
entrance of railroads. During the last 10 days a large 
number of inquiries have been made, and some good 
orders have been booked for oak car stocks and switch 
ties. The furniture demand is light. Good shipments of 
ship timbers and car framing are being made. Poplar 
is not strong. Export oak is good. 


Ashland, Ky. The demand for oak continues strong 
and stocks are moving as’ fast as shipping dry. Dry 
stock in some grades commands fancy prices. ‘Timbers 
and ties are in urgent demand by railroads. 


New York. There is no let-up in the demand for all 
kinds of hardwood lumber and there are many signs of 
expansion. Plain oak and quartered oak are strong. 
Thin maple and birch are coming in more freely; wide 
and thick stock is in good demand with limited offerings. 
Prices are steady and a good movement in all respects 
is under way. Yards of necessity must buy from hand 
to mouth because of lack of mill accumulations. Furni- 
ture trade is active and all classes of manufacturing 
hardwood consumers report considerable business under 
way. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The hardwood trade has been running 
along at about an everage pace for the last week or two, 
having begun to show a little improvement at a number 
of yards. The outlook is for rather better business this 
month than last, in the opinion of many though it is not 
expected that trade will be brisk until after election. Prices 
have been holding their own all along the line, with a 
tendency to advance in some quarters, as in plain oak, 
which shows great strength. Dry stocks continue scarce. 





Baltimore, Md. While no important gains are to be 
reported, the distribution keeps pace with the production 
and the general trend seems to be in the direction of 
gains in the distribution. Leading firms state that their 
business continues to show an increase, all previous 
records being exceeded. It does not appear that stocks 
are especially large in any direction, if advices as to 
heavy shipments of oak planks to foreign ports are ex- 
cepted. Foreign representatives of firms here are send- 
ing information that the oak plank market at Liverpool 
has reacted under the influence of the heavy forwardings, 
but it is also confidently predicted that the domestic 
market will pick up and that this may be expected to act 
as a check upon the exports. Sound wormy chestnut 
is holding its own, and all the other woods are firm. 
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S¢einch Yellow Strand rope equipment on log loader, 


at Neame, La. 


ELLOW Strand “ Powersteel ” ) 
Sg Wire Rope saves money in the 
long run rather than in first 
cost. It saves frequent costly repairs and 
shut-downs due to accidents. 














It meets every demand of the most 
severe, exacting service. Will last longer 
and give better satisfaction than any 
other rope made. 


Try Yellow Strand just once and you 
will understand exactly why lumbermen 
and other users proclaim it “the most 
economical wire rope on earth because 
it lasts so long.” 

Yellow Strand is the rope for your 
use. You lose money every day you 
are without it. 

Are you willing to be convinced? 
Then write us today and we'll send you 
conclusive evidence that— 


“A Yellow Strand in Your Rope 
Means Yellow Gold in Your Pocket.” 


Ask for Catalog No. 70. 


Broderick & 


Bascom Rope 
Company, 


809 N. Main St, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


_ BRANCHES: 
New: York, Seattle. 
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St. Louis 
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Seattle. 
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Boston, Mass. The last week has ruled quiet in the 
market for hardwood lumber. Many of the buyers have 
been away and will not return until the middle of Sep- 
tember. Others have not been willing to anticipate their 
wants during the week. Plain oak is in small offering. 
Demand has been good and prices are held with firmness. 
Quartered oak has been in more call in this market. 
Offerings of the latter are somewhat smaller than two 
months ago. Brown ash has been in quiet call. Demand 
for maple is moderate. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. The demand for all items is excep- 
tionally good and dealers are more than satisfied with 
the general results obtained during July and August. 
Prices on all the hardwood list are very strong and many 
items are away out of sight in price with prospects of a 
continuation of this condition indefinitely. Southern pro- 
ducers are sold up to the saw and have no dry stocks to 
offer and are getting the best prices in years for their 
product. Plain oak is very strong and quartered oak 
improves both in demand and in price as the season ad- 
vances. Low-grade cottonwood is probably shortest of 
all hardwoods and low-grade poplar and gum are in al- 
most the same condition. Chestnut in all grades is very 
strong and improves in price as the season advances. 
Maple and ash, especially in thick stock, and elm are 
moving well. Demand is steady for all kinds of hardwood 
flooring and mills in this section are sold up close and at 


N.C. Pine 


Manufactured from such timber is enough 
guarantee of quality in itself, but when 
you buy Camp’s you have the added 
assurance of perfect milling. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VA. 
Selling also output of Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N.C. 


DAILY CAPACITY : 


Saw Mills, 600,000, Planing Mills, 400,000 


Wilmington, N.C. 
Butterworth, Va. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES: 


MILLS: Arringdale, Va. 


r Franklin, Va. 


NEWYORK: 1 Madison Ave., GEO. W. JONES, Mer., Tel. 982 Gramercy 
PHILAD! 


ELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., E. D. WOOD, Special Agent 
L. CAMP, Manager 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, - - GEORGE 


lf It’s Made— We Make It. 








the best prices in years. Both local and shipping de- 
mand are good and fall trade is looked to be better if any- 
thing than business conditions of the last few months. 


Columbus, Ohio. Prices are firm and the tendency is 
toward higher quotations. Dry stocks are scarce and as 
a result strength is the chief feature. The movement of 
the lower grades continues good and there is no accumu- 
lation. Factories and yards are buying well. Car short- 
age is hindering the prompt shipment of stocks, especially 
from some points in the South. Quartered oak is firm and 
the volume of business is increasing. There is a good 
demand for plain oak, both red and white. Chestnut 
is one of the strongest woods and sound wormy is in 
demand. Ash is stronger and basswood is moving well. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Stocks are low, and the demand is be 
yond the capacity of mills to meet with any degree of 
promptness. Prices are firm and advancing in the better 
grades of oak, chestnut and poplar, the latter being in 
a much better position than for some time. Maple floor- 
ing is in good demand and prices are firm. Scarcity of 
stocks in good ash and hickory is the feature of the trade 
with prices ruling strong. It is a seller’s market and any- 
one with prompt material would be able to get almost his 
own price. Low grades are in fair demand. 








DETROIT, MICH., 910 Majestic Bldg. 


R. E. Danaher Company 
TIMBER LOANS and INVESTMENTS 


PORTLAND, ORE., 1201 Yeon Bldg. 





outright all loans we take on. 





Lumbermen desiring to buy more timber, increase working capital, retire outstanding floating 
debts, or refund their present bonded indebtedness, are invited to correspond with us. 


Weare in position to give prompt and intelligent service for the reason that the members of this 
firm are heavily interested in timber lands and have had wide experience as lumber manufacturers. 


We maintain our own cruising department for the benefit of prospective borrowers, and buy 


NO LOANS TOO LARGE FOR US TO HANDLE 


Address all communications to the Detroit office. 











HEMLOCK. 


Chicago. Demand continues active. Trade last wee: 
was reported good. Manufacturers are not accumulatin; 
much stock, with the result that hemlock is firmer j; 
price than it has been for a long time. Shipments eas 
are good. 





New York. Prices are firm and the demand is goo: 
Firm as the board market was a month ago it is firm: 
now and many prompt-shipment inquiries are in the ma) 
ket. Suburban yards report a heavy call for hemloc 
boards and schedules, although it is apparent that ver 
little stock will be available for the fall demand, 





Buffalo, N. Y. The same strength is shown as for t} 
last few weeks, notwithstanding prices have lately be 
advanced and are now at least $1 higher than two mont! 
ago. Trade has been good with most dealers, while ther. 
is no excess of stocks. The mills have less lumber tha 
for a long while and the outlook is for stiff prices t 
continue. Reports from the upper-lake producing sectio: 
are to the effect that labor is scarce even at good wage 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Although receipts by vess: 
have been fairly active, little stock is to be found in th 
yards. Dealers state that it is not the sale of hemlock 
that caused them any uneasiness, as the demand is f; 
in excess of the supply, but the great difficulty is to g: 
stock with which to supply the trade. 





Boston, Mass. The market for boards is firmer than 
has been. Stocks in manufacturers’ hands are smal anid 
they are firm holders. For eastern boards the askir 
price is firm at $23 and it is doubtful if anyone would 
sell at less. Northern boards can be had at $22. Ther 
has been talk of a smaller demand for hemlock board 
owing to the higher prices but so far dealers have show 
no anxiety relative to stories of substitutes being use 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Very little hemlock is to be had 
this territory and prices are very strong. Such sales as 
have been made during the last week are around $21.59 
base, or the best price for hemlock in some years in 
Pittsburgh; but mills have very little material to sell, 
and buyers are looking beyond Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia for much of their requirements. It is largely a 
question of stock in hemlock; price is a secondary con- 
sideration. 


Columbus, Ohio. This trade has ruled strong during 


the week. Building operations are requiring a great 
deal of stock. Prices are strong and the tendency is 
upward. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago. The local market is steadily improving. Firsts 
and seconds are gaining a much firmer position, although 
there is still an easy tone to demand in wide poplar 
The low grades are active, with prices steady. Dressed 
stock is selling readily. 


New York. There is a good tone to the poplar market 
Narrow stocks and low grades are offered a little more 
freely but the call for wide and good poplar is brisk and 
prices are uniformly steady. 


Baltimore, Md. Important advances in prices are not 
to be recorded, but the market seems to show consider- 
able firmness, while the demand is sufficiently active to 
take up the output of the mills, leaving the market free 
from troublesome accumulations. With the sole ex- 
ception of extra wide lumber of good grade the whole 
list brings satisfactory returns, and the movement is 
believed to be expanding. Many inquiries are being re- 
ceived from abroad and interest in stocks seems to be 
unabated. Some exporters profess to see a possibility 
that the raising of the embargo on export stocks may 
cause congestion but there is also a prospect of gains 
in the distribution at home which would counteract the 
effects of the other contingency. 


Ashland, Ky. The demand for poplar is running to the 
better grades which are in better supply than the low 
grades. The automobile people are calling for panel stock 
There is very little poplar going on sticks at river points. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. High-grade poplar with the exception 
of wide stock seems to be a little off again but the low 
grades are in excellent demand and bringing high prices. 
Producers at mill points are not accumulating any stock 
except in high grades and not a great deal of that and 
are not taking orders for any stock except at stiff 
prices. They are banking on a heavy fall trade and are 
trying to accumulate stock to take care of the expected 
demand. 


Columbus, Ohio. There is a good demand for poplar 
with the volume of business much larger. The movement 
of the wide sizes is gratifying. Prices are strong and 
stocks are comparatively light. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago. Wholesalers report that a great deal of busi- 
ness is being placed for west coast products. Inquiries 
have been numerous from the railroads, which may be 
only feelers to find out the trend of the market. Spruce 
is in fairly good demand. Cedar siding is bringing list 
with A grade 50 cents over list. 


Tacoma, Wash. Demand for all grades of fir lumber 
continues very good and the September outlook is excel- 
lent. None of the mills are complaining of demand or 
prices. Cars, however, are causing some worry with 
prospects of considerable trouble making lumber ship- 
ments when the wheat gets fully under way to tidewater. 
Yard stock demand is fully normal and all uppers are 
stiff. Common is moving well. 


Portland, Ore. The demand for lumber appears to be 
increasing and most of the mills are booked well in ad- 
vance. Logs have advanced $1 a thousand and this will 
probably be followed by another advance on lumber. Logs 
are scarce and it is expected that loggers will have little 
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trouble in getting the advance. The shingle market is 
continually improving and prices are advancing until 
now the quotation is $2.05. Cedar logs are scarce and 
command $11 and $12. 


Kansas City, Mo. The last advances in fir are being 
well maintained. Some mill connections here have been 
cautioned against accepting any more orders and all 
are accepting business only subject to wire acceptance. 
Fir factory stock is especially hard to get just now be- 
cause many of the sash and door mills, in figuring on 
their needs for the fall, underestimated the demand from 
10 to 60 per cent. Fir porch columns are in brisk demand 
and turning squares are up several dollars over the prices 
of a month ago. Cedar siding is being quoted generally 
it st and some dealers are even holding it above list. 
The A grade is practically out of this market. Spruce 
siding continues strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Spruce orders are coming in a little bet- 
ter, but as yet not much improvement has been seen in 
fir, Red Cedar siding continues strong and the demand is 
as good as for some time. Dealers look for a car shortage 
before long, with probable serious interruption to de- 
liveries. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. Wholesalers report demand for California 
sugar pine and white pine as being steady. Inland Em- 
pire shop lumber is selling readily with values strong. 


Spokane, Wash. Considerable strength has been shown 
in the market during the last week. Prices have held 
firm with a tendency to advance on a number of items. 
Despite the harvest season, much lumber has moved to 
the eastern markets. The local territory also, has de- 
manded much of the product during the last week. 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is a more satisfactory demand for 
the California pines, but prices are not holding very 
strong on account of the large competition. This being 
the shipping season efforts are being made to encourage 
shipments at this time. Purchasers are being advised to 
order early in view of the prospective car shortage. 


REDWOOD. 


San Francisco. Redwood manufacturers and dealers 
are optimistic, the demand for all grades is excellent in 
the principal markets. Prices have not advanced locally, 
but the market is very firm. There are more eastern 
inquiries for redwood and its manufactured products and 
large fall shipments will be made to the markets of the 
world. 





Kansas City, Mo. Redwood has shown further slight 
advances in the last week. The demand still is slack 
although it has improved noticeably in the last month, 
due largely, it is believed, to the advances in other woods. 
The redwood rate from the Coast to St. Louis has been 
reduced from 57% cents to 55 cents. The rate to Kansas 
City, however, was not altered. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. No increase in movement has been noted 
thus far, due to car shortage. Should any amount of 
stocks be accumulated and sufficient time allowed for 
shipment barge transportation will be more generally 
used where this is possible. Sales during the week showed 
a decided increase, with the range of prices showing 
up a great deal stronger. In the rough lumber, the 
increased export demand has nearly cleaned up the 
upper grades and the range of prices has stiffened accord- 
ingly, as this has relieved the domestic market. Edge 
box No. 4 sold actively with the range of prices from 
$15.50 to $16.25. The larger portion of the sales were 
at $16 f. o. b. Norfolk, one contract aggregating 1,000,000 
feet being sold at that figure. The other items of box 
and lower, including Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips and box 
bark strips are strengthening in proportion. A feature 
of the low grade market is the good demand for cull 
and red heart and the-advances noted in prices. All the 
dressed items were called for freely during the week and 
orders comprised largely of mixed car lots. The roofer 
market is becoming more compact and is gaining in firm- 
ness. Lath are being quoted at $3.25 f. o. b. Norfolk 
with some sales being made at above that figure. 
Charters are still easy to secure with no change made in 
the summer rates. 





Boston, Mass. In the market for North Carolina pine 
there has been a moderate amount of interest shown but 
actual trading has not been heavy. Roofers have been 
selling in fair-sized lots but demand can not be termed 
active. There are some buyers who are talking of placing 
orders for roofers to be used in place of hemlock boards 
but there has been little business of this character re- 
ceived so far. Some predict an advance in the price of 
roofers at an early date. For 6-inch roofers the asking 
price today is $19.50. Partition has been in more inquiry. 





New York. Demand is strong but hand-to-mouth. 
Box is well sold ahead and the call from the yard dealers 
is such that the market is considered in satisfactory 
shape. Stocks are offered in limited quantities only and 
while mills are in better position to take care of their 
business they lack cars. tala 

Buffalo, N. Y. Orders are in fair number and are being 
taken at about the usual firm quotations of last month, 
which are ai least $1 higher on the average than those 
of three months ago. With the vacation season over and 
fall trade starting mill representatives look for enough 
business to keep the mills well supplied with orders. 





Baltimore, Md. For the better part of two weeks the 
stocks landed here have been relatively small, with the 
result that the quotations are stronger rather than 
weaker. Prices have been so high that nothing short of 
an actual famine could send them higher, but there is 
pronounced firmness in the market and none of the possi- 
bilities of unsettlement pointed out some time ago have 
so far been realized. If, as has been asserted, the present 
buoyancy in the trade is due to the deficiency in pro- 
duction last winter and spring, and not to a larger de- 
mand, the output has not so far caught up with the 
shortage. The fact remains that building is unusually 
brisk, other avenues of distribution also calling freely 
for lumber, and for the present ro discouraging signs are 
to be noticed. : 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. Manufacturers are still optimistic regarding 
business, although the car shortage is becoming more 
pronounced daily. The local yards all report a good trade, 
with prices more satisfactory than for several years. 
Representatives of the big mills still have faith in the 
market and their sheets show that stocks are pretty 
badly broken at headquarters, dimension being the 
scarcest item on the list. 








Kansas City, Mo. There has been a gradual advance in 
the last 10 days of about 50 cents on virtually the entire 
list, and the advance apparently is premanent. The 
demand is rather light, although improving and the price 
is maintained largely by low stocks and an increasing 
shortness of available cars. Dealers, generally speaking, 
have placed orders for the stock that they have figured 
they absolutely wiil need for the fall trade, but the 
orders have not all been delivered by any means and 
there are increasingly convincing indications that the 
demand is going to be heavier this fall than had been 
anticipated. Dimension continues to be the scarcest item 
on the local market and some dealers are asking list and 
above for it. The greatest problem is to get the stock. 
Many orders are being refused by mills unable to fill 
the orders as they come. Pine flooring also is scarce 
and No. 1 common boards are hard to find. Dealers 
are agreed that there is nothing to indicate any falling 
off in price in the immediate future. ‘ 


St. Louis, Mo. Business is. not only as good as it was 
in 1906 but in many respects it is better. The demand 
for all kinds of lumber from all classes of consumers is 
so great that only a small part of the business offered 
can be shipped. Mill stocks are low and broken and 
the only hope of accumlating is when the car shortage 
shall have become so severe that shipments cannot move. 
Most of the yellow pine concerns have taken their travel- 
ing salesmen off the road. Prices are going higher almost 
every day. Many items are bringing higher prices at 
the mills than ever before in the history of the trade. 
All items are advancing so rapidly that there is prac- 
tically no market price. Many buyers are clamoring 
for stock, leaving the matter of price to the shipper. 
The mills as a rule are getting about 50 per cent of 
their car requirements at this time, with the probability 
that by the middle of this month the shortage will be on 
in full force. 


New Orleans, La. Demand continues steady and 
heavy with no accumulation of mill stocks save where 
scarcity of cars has delayed shipments of orders booked 
and ready for delivery. Prices, by the accounts reaching 
here, are edging up a little on some items and are rated 
firm all round. Export demand is rated fair, with the 
buyers more disposed to meet the prices quoted by manu- 
facturers. Ocean rates from this port are still regarded 


as too high to encourage a free movement through this 
harbor. 





New York. This market continues to improve. Very 
little stock is offered for prompt shipment at mill points 
and some mills are refusing new business. Railroad 
inquiries are frequent and yards are buying as fast as 
they can to replenish their already low assortments. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Demand has been very satisfactory dur- 
ing the last month and promises to last this month. With 
the mills well supplied with orders, as they are at pres- 
ent, stocks are not always easily obtained and there is 
a good deal of complaint as to delays. A car shortage 
at the South is said to be in prospect before long, so that 
dealers are being advised to place their orders early to 
avoid further delays, 





Baltimore, Md. The tendency toward the maintenance 
of prices in the wholesale trade which will yield those en- 
gaged therein a fair margin of profit continues and at 
the present time the distributors of longleaf pine have 
a chance, along with the millmen. Manufacturers have 
enough orders to take care of their output, even though 
the business taken early in the year has been closed. 
Construction work of all kinds insures a good demand 
for Georgia pine, and it is also to be said that the stocks 
of the big Baltimore handlers are relatively small. This 
indicates a disposition in the past to hold back and 
draw upon the accumulations, a policy that has been 
continued about as long as this was possible. © 


Boston, Mass. Flooring has been in fair call, although 
buyers are not anticipating their wants to any extent. 
Prices are reported held with firmness. For southern 
pine partition there is a moderate amount of new busi- 
ness reported. For B, and better, % by 3% the asking 
price in most cases is $29 but there have been sales at 
$28.50 and few buyers can be found who will bid better 
than this price. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. All local retailers are short on all 
kinds of stock and are making life a burden to whole- 
salers who are slow in getting shipments. Southern 
mills are over sold and doing all in their power to keep 
up. The car shortage is also delaying shipments and the 
danger of shortage becoming serious later on has a tend- 
ency to make the wise dealers who have experienced those 
difficulties before work all the harder to get their stock 
moving as quickly as possible. Both demand and prices 
are increasing. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Demand is strong and prices are rul- 
ing generally higher than a week ago, although there 
seems no uniform advance and dealers who have stocks 
are able to obtain considerably above lists that are re- 
garded as nominal if shipments can be made promptly. 
Mills are seriously interfered with by a scarcity of cars, 
some reporting as high as 50 to. 75 cars short of require- 
ments. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Demand continues active, prices are 
firmly held at recent advances and the railroads have not 
been able to relieve the car shortage. Advances of quota- 
tions on a few items, to line them up with the general 
list as revised during August, probably will be bulletined 
within the next 10 days. Mill assortments stand about as 
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© TIMBER”? ‘is ewitain 


ARKANSAS 


Here is a list of the many different kinds there* 





Best Reached by the 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Write to C. L. STONE, 
Passenger-Traffic Manager, 
503 Missouri- Pacific Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 


for copy of “The Forest Resources of 
Arkansas,” by S. J. Record, of the 
Yale School of Forestry faculty. 


a 
very | 5 
latest—most highly developed 


SUNSET 
ROUTE 
SERVICE 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 
IRON 
MOUNTAIN. 





SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, 
LOS ANGELES, EL PASO AND 
NEW ORLEANS, 

THE BALMY SOUTHERN SEA- 
LEVEL WAY— ROUTE OF 
SUNSET EXPRESS. SLEEP- 
ING, DINING AND PARLOR 
OBSERVATION CAR TRAIN, 


Employes who perform their duties 
pleasantly, courteously and well. 


Southern Sen 
| Pacific Agents, 











Best to the East 


** The Olympian’’ 
“The Columbian’’ 


via the 


“MILWAUKEE” 


If you want to travel East the Safest and 
Shortest Way, as well as the way of greatest 
pleasure, take one of these new Standard Flyers. 

For further information regarding fares, reser- 

vations, etc., write 


Geo. W. Hibbard 


General Passenger 


gent 
Seattle, 





Good Openings 


t The timber lands along the COTTON BELT 
ROUTE in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas 
contain great varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many 
points for the following industries: 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Heading, 
Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays andsands atcertain points onthe COT- 
TON BELT ROUTE offer special inducements for the 
establishment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment 
of Canning Factories and Ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial department is maintained 
by this Company and reliable information and every 
possible assistance will be rendered upon request re- 
garding business openingsand industrial opportunities. 

Write the undersigned for further 
information. 


W. J. DOYLE, 


Assistant Agri. and Ind. Agt., Cotton Belt Route 
1328 Pierce Building, 





they did a week ago. ° 
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A Snap for any 
Northern Logger 


Who has long hauls and wants to cut his hauling 


cost down to rock bottom. 
attractive price this 100 H. P. 


PHOENIX STEAM HAULER 
and 20 Extra Heavy Logging Sleighs 


This engine handles on well iced roads from 7 to 15 
heavy logging sleighs with 5000 to 7000 feet of logs 
to the sled, and will make 50 miles a day, doing the 
work of from 12 to 18 4-horse teams. Will put same 


in repair for purchaser and load on cars at Ironwood, 
Mich. 


We will sell at a very 


Write today for price 
and full particulars. 


The Newport Mining Company 


L MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Greater Speed —- Greater Accuracy 
Greater Efficiency 
are the logical results of installing the 


Underwood 
Typewriter 


Exclusive Underwood features make possible the many 
important labor-saving systems of modern accounting. 





THE ever growing demand puts the annual 
sales of Underwoods far ahead of those of 
any other machine—making necessary the largest 
typewriter factory and the largest typewriter 
office building in the world. 
Such a demand from business men everywhere 
is unquestionable evidence of the practical me- 
chanical superiority of 


** The Machine You Will 
Eventually Buy.’’ 


Underwood Typewriter Co. 


Incorporated 


Underwood Building, NEW YORK. 

















BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. B) 








“CLIMAX TALLY BOOK“ 


an hardwood lumbermen. 110 pages, size closed 414x8 
nches. 
One copy 75c, six $4, twelve $7.50. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





Y% 
Finger straps to hold book open when tallying. 





Chicago. Increasing scarcity of cars is causing the 
manufacturers considerable worry. Demand for yard 
stock is satisfactory and it is expected that the Sep- 
tember volume of business will be fully up to normal. 
Demand for factory stock is picking up. ‘aking it all 
around the demand is as strong as it was two weeks ago. 
Prices on several items have been advanced in the last 
ten days. 


St. Louis, Mo. Business has gradually been improving 
until now it is up to where it was in 1906. Demand is 
far greater than the supply. Stocks at the mills are 
badly broken and shipments have been steadily in excess 
of production. The only hope of accumulating mill 
stocks lies in a total lack of cars, a condition which is 
gradually approaching. The local dealers have large 
stocks in their St. Louis yards and are doing an excellent 
business. Prices are soaring. 


Kansas City, Mo. The market is strong with a tend- 
ency to advance although there has been no general in- 
crease in the last week. The supply of factory material 
appears to be fairly good. Dealers report it hard to 
place orders for prompt shipment owing to the car short- 
ige and to broken mill stocks so far as the common items 
ire concerned. 


New York. Cypress is showing better signs of strength 
but wholesalers complain they are unable to get the ad- 
vances asked for by the mills and which were put in 
effect a few weeks ago. There is some report of con- 
cessions on large orders and while from a buyer’s stand 
the situation is satisfactory consumers claim it is hard 
for them to figure with any degree of certainty. Mil) 
stocks are broken and from a manufacturer’s point of 
view the situation appears to be well in hand. 


Baltimore, Md. Stocks are in very good demand by 
builders, who are far busier than they expected to be at 
this time, much additional work having developed at a 
time when ordinarily there is a let down. The continu- 
ance in the requirements has had a good effect upon 
prices, which are far better than they were early in the 
season. The yards are placing orders with comparative 
freedom, being compelled by the exigencies of the situ- 
ation to increase their holdings in order to take care 
of the needs of their customers. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago. Red cedar shingle values are still exceed- 
ingly strong, clears bringing $3.77 and stars $3.34, Chicago 
basis. At these prices demand has been fair. Cars in 
transit are reported more numerous than 10 days ago, but 
are being readily absorbed. White cedars are firm in 
price, values being about the same as those quoted last 
week. Lath are in steady demand with prices strong. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Stimulated by higher prices the 
Coast mills seem to be increasing their output, but prices 
are higher than ever, and the latest quotations here are 
based on $2.30 for stars and $2.65 for clears at the mills. 
Orders are coming in well, but practically all sales are 
made for later shipment. 


Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingle manufacturers are 
united in the opinion that abnormal prices should be 
avoided in the present rising market. They say the 
vrice has already gone high enough, too high in fact. 
The general sentiment expressed is a desire to keep 
the price down, $2.10 to $2.15 for stars and $2.40 to $2.50 
for clears being suggested. Orders for shingles are 
pvientiful and demand in excess of the immediate supply 


Kansas City, Mo. The demand for shingles is not very 
strong and is variable, but the prices continue to advance. 
On the whole red cedar shingles are up 10 cents in the last 
week. Stars are being quoted from $2.25 to $2.40 as 
against $1.40 six months ago while clears run from $2.60 
to $2.80 mill basis. Reports to mill representatives here 
are that the log shortage in the Northwest is really alarm- 
ing and that several mills have been forced to close 
temporarily for lack of them. The prices of lath are 
firm and the supply is not large. 


New Orleans, La. Cypress lath and shingles are firmly, 
held at prices already quoted, no change in quotations 
being noted. Mill supplies are in most lines much below 
normal. The call continues brisk. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Unusual strength is being shown in red 
cedars, which are more firm than they have been in most 
other recent seasons. Dealers state that the price 
schedule has been going up right along. Orders placed 
with the producers at one figure are often turned down 
on the ground that still another advance has taken place. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. With the prospect of still 
further advances in the price of red cedars orders are 
being placed more rapidly than at any other time this 
season. The point has been reached where it is difficult 
for dealers to place orders for shipments in transit and 
a pronounced shortage of supplies is predicted with the 
strengthening of the car shortage. A brisk demand is 
reported for lath and much stock is being brought down 
by lake. 


Boston, Mass. The shingle market is firm and there are 
a few manufacturers who are asking a little more than 
the price at which business is being done. For the best 
cedar extras of one brand $4.25 is asked and another good 
brand is quoted at $4.10. For business, extras are quot- 
able at $3.90 to $4 and clears at $3.60 to $3.75. In the 
market for lath prices are growing firmer and in some 
cases manufacturers ask higher prices. For 1%-inch 
the asking price is $4.15 to $4.25 and 1%4-inch range in 
price from $3.75 to $3.85. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Both red cedar and cypress shingles 
are selling as fast as received; dealers have been short on 
all shingles during the last six weeks. Prices are sky high 
but this does not check the buyers and there are no 
transit cars to be had although they are inquired for 
daily. 





Columbus, Ohio. The demand for shingles is good and 
prices are still at a high level. Shipments are a trifle 
slow because of the lack of transportation facilities. 
Red cedar shingle quotations are: Clears, $3.60; stars, 
$3.00; FEurekas, $4.10. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago. Present conditions in cooperage are not likely 
to continue. The unusually large and partly harvested 
crops have mostly to be barreled and staves and heading 
on hand and being made are unlikely to be sufficient fo: 
requirements. White oak oil staves are 25 cents lower 
than No. 1 white oak lumber, to say nothing of the mor 
perfect quality required. Hieading, both square anid 
circled, is not produced in sufficient quantity to til! 
present orders, causing a prospect of great scarcity 
as the season advances. Competition among coopers is 
passing and the independent and overzealous packer's 
buyer will have something else to do besides giving 
orders. Flag will soon be harvested, and prices are ex- 
pected to rule about the same as season. Gum syrup 
staves are easy as the season has not yet opened. ‘Tierce 
hoops are a thing of the past, but each fall there comes 
a call for hickory box straps. Slack staves have remained 
firm, and mills, mainly, have contracted for them all 
summer. Basswood heading also has kept the manu- 
facturers busy and has sold at high prices. Ash butte: 
tub staves that in the spring ‘‘sold up’’ almost out of 
sight are now the leaders in the procession. Racked 
ash hoops have also been plentiful and slow, say A. & H 
Gates in their report on market conditions. 

No. 1, 28%4-inch Michigan elm flour staves, net M_ 9.00 

No. 1, 28-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, net M_ 9.00 

No. 2, 2814-inch elm staves, net M.............-- Nominal 5.56 
No. L 17-inch kiln dried basswood heading, per 









i -pevuesheniee Sas nba ced adudcb:besebacanes 07% 

No. 1, 17% -inch gum heading, per set, nominal... No demand 
No. 1, 2844-inch gum staves, nominal........... No demand 
ee errr 7.00 

Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M.......... 9.75 to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 544-foot, per m........ 9.00 to 9.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M.......... 9.50 

Half barrel staves, Glm, Der Me. .....cccsccccesss 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set.......... 044% 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.............. 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M............... None wanted 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch............ 3 ts) 35 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch........ 

PR TI OOD CATIOIG so o..5.c ov nic0s cveeccsinses 

MAE DROENE DOOD DATTCIS..... ..02crncceccccecses 

Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels...... 

Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels. 

Four patent and four wire hoop barrels. m 

Ne NR ier ere : mM. 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves............ . 15.00 to 16.00 
Flat ash, 5%4-foot hoop, per M..........e.cscone 25 ; 
MUMIES GAR, Bll SCRVOR, DSF ME. occ sccccccsecesccce 37.00 to 38.00 
ee Pree eerie er ee eer No demand 
NN I EPI, 55 0's civ pie aise ais 405.080 is vise 14.00 to 15.00 
RR caine cake has dae Snes s)5 Asahi ae ee ee 
NII nas o's nine wie aleidie GAS ko 4 bole we oles la 0 


Pork barrels, ash.. 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is a strange condition of things in 
the slack-cooperage trade, the demand for apple-barrel 
staves being so urgent that the southwestern mills are 
shipping gum for that use and allowing the flour-barrel 
trade to wait, as there are not cars enough for both. 
While staves have advanced, hoops and heading are plen- 
tiful. Apple barrels are bringing 45 cents. 


[ Too fate To Classify | 


EXPERT BAND FILER OR MILL FOREMAN 
Wants position. Long experience in fast mills. Strictly 
sober. Can come at once. Will work on trial, if work is 
not perfectly satisfactory will ask no pay. Reference, 
Baker-Minter Lbr. Co., Delaware, Va., last employer. 

Address Cc. E. FARLEY, Hattiesburg, Miss. 











WANTED-POSITION AS ESTIMATOR OR 


Manager. 27 years old, married, sober and industrious, 8 
years’ experience in retail lumber business. 
Address “A, 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of lumber operation by man 35 years of age, married, strict 
ly sober, ten years’ experience in Penna., Md. and W. Va. 
Stump to market Hemlock and hardwood operation. Best 
of reference given. Address BOX 155, Belington, W. Va. 


20,000 ACRES HARDWOOD 
Best tract in Louisiana for sale. Principally forked leaf 
and cow oak and hickory. No overflow. 
Address “A, 124," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Fifteen years’ experience. Can come at once. Reference 
furnished. W. J. WHITLEY, 3806 South Irby St, 
Florence, 8. C. 


A NO.1| BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Good reference; can file for pine and all hardwoods, and 
make my saws stand a good feed. Can come at once. 
. BOX 75, Sod, W. Va. 


FOR SALE—THE WHOLE OR PART INTEREST 
Of a well established sash, door and interior finish plant, 
doing an annual business of $250,000. Located in one of 
the largest Northwestern cities. For particulars write 

JAMES SCHOONMAKER, 402 Oppenheim Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR SALE-—360 ACRES OF LAND 
And about 240 acres in timber and sawmill on the land. 
Oak, pine and poplar. 
W. W. CLORDY, R. F. D. No. 2, Reform, Ala. 


FOR SALE—ONE MILLION FEET CYPRESS 
The oaks, ash, tupelo, red and sap gum and yellow pine, 
green. GUSSIE LUMBER CO., Heber Springs, Ark. 


FILER. RESPONSIBLE POSITION WANTED 

As band and circular saw filer. Have filed log bands, up- 
right and horizontal resaws, gang, shingle, and in general 
I have ground band saw pulleys, planer knives, and filed 
saw mill and factory saws to satisfy any practical operator. 
I guarantee you full capacity of your saws, minimum carf, 
no cracks, no crocked lumber or bad resawed stock. Prefer 
a steady, complicated job, out of which I could make reason- 
able living. Age 30. Married. 


on 


Address A, 127,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















FOR SALE 
5 ears of 6/4 No. 1 Common and better Beech. 
1 car 5/8 No. 1 Common and better Beech. 
All nicely manufactured and dry. 
5. C. BRADLEY LUMBER CO., Cincinnati, O. 





A MANUFACTURING CONCERN WITH AN 
Established trade, wants an experienced salesman for east- 
ern Pennsylvania. He must have a selling knowledge of 
white and yellow pine, as well as hardwoods. Good salary 
(o a business getter. 

Address “A, 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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